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Be a Certiticated 
“Electrical expert! 
= 


cy 





“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


WHAT'S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained Electrical Texype in x it demand at the h the opportunities for aon 
ment ane rive e im t ! the test + ri nowh, 

Kleetrical Expert ! S70 to SLOO ay Vi t ve one of these big paving positions 

Be an “Electrical Expert” 

Doda itl eh A “eo omeoney bie mienes But it tl 
traimed= man the man who kre t vl awh refot 0 ¥ ctricity the “Electrical Expert who is pick 
out to " ordinary Elect ric inn to ln I: wv do 

$3, SOO to $10, 000 : a ‘Year 

G im line for on ii \ ny on for WV eu l d, quickly-grasped, right-up-te 

the lave. Spare-Pir Thome-St dy Cour n ! tet 1 Fl cathe its ’ ae ” ait 
Age or Lack of Experience No Draw- Back 

We 1 w ‘ 1 Cour 1 Eleetricit 
is the a t ea Rr ls uh Aoi! " ful in existences and offer \ 1 ! regard of ue eB iti eh 
yrreviou ienee the hance to becom ina very hort tim ! od trical Expert nub to make from S87 
to SLOO a Week, 

I Give You a Real Urge: 

As Chief Engineer of the Chien ! ine Work rkn vexactly the kind of traini: aA man needs to ge 

the best positions at the hiebh : ries grr reds of my s ent. are now carning $3,500 to $10,000, Many are nov 


successful ELECTRICAL CONTR vt rors. CRead my student etters 


Your Success Gucranteed 
So sure am TP that vou can Ke irn_ Electricity—so sure a I that after 1dying with me. vou, too, ean get int 
the “big money” cla electrical we or) that I will guafante inden bi ond 1 return every single pen 
paid mein tuiti if hen ive finisied me course ure t sat d it was the est investi en 












FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 

I g ve ene tn Spl rdid Out lectrieal Tools. Material ! Instruments 
& & absolutels REI lal wi y then ‘ith Drawit Quatfit, Examination 4 ! aoe many othe! 
COOKE, things that other sel isd furnish. Y do PRACTIOAL © ork —AT 1 ¢ INI} You start righ 
Chiet Eng. in after the first fe + toate eta | ORK AT SOUR PROFESSION ina practical ways 
Chicajo Engi- 
neering Works, Get Started Now—Write Me 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE, These cost yot 

Chicago, WM. ‘ 


nothing ant you'll enjoy them, Makethe start today for a bright future in Electricity. 
) NOW, 


Samp Le i L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
ier ceeese oh te case CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, 


without obligation on nm 


Dept. 432, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


Name 


Co oe eeeeerereeeeseceseeseceseeese 


i This Letter Saved Me 36% 


on a New Typewriter 


Chicago, Noy. 2, 1920. typewriter was worth $100 it was this splendid 
Dear Henry: Oliver 
° anes . _— ‘+ to onen 3 

I hear that you are down in New York to open a Well, liter when we found it necessary to replace 
! a office for your firm. You'll be buying a lot some of the typewriters at the office, you may be 
f things for the office, not the least important of sure [ put in Olivers, saving the company a nice $36 
hich , aera 
hich will be typewriters. on cach. At first the girls were reluctant about 

And that’s what I want to talk to you about anni machines, but after a week or two 
vpewriters. I want to give you the benefit with the Oliver, they wouldn’t have any 

im Any rience I had some time ago, and other 
h . Lhope, save vou some real money. Naturally now we are all Oliver en- 

shone a vear ago I decided to buy it thusiasts—that’s why I write this letter 
vpewriter for home use. My first thought to vou 





vas to p irchase one of the makes we were You just give the Oliver a trial and 
ising in the office, which had been put in Retavs tas War you'll be more than willing to buy me 
fore L became buver for the house. Sut good dinner when I arrive in New York 
len if came to digging up a hun- next month. Yours, J. B. 
lred dollar for the machine —I 
ist. couldn't. Somehow or other 
looked like too much money to 


That is the letter that saved me 
$36 on cach of my typewriter J 
not only equipped the offiee with 
the Oliver, but, like my friend, | 


Then [ thought about picking 
also bought one for home use 


Ip ou second-hand machine, but 


he price-was about as high, and Iam more than willing to buy my 
; I had no assurance of service friend a good dinner for his valuable 
y Twas undecided as to what to advice 
' do, when one evening at home | ; 





Any reader may order an Oliver 
direct from this ad by mailing the coupon 
No money in advance No deposit No 


having read the advertising before and , ‘ ' I 
; lr impressed with the stor Now obligation to buy Return Ol keep thre 


ran weross n Oliver Iyvp writer 
1 in a magazine. I remembered then 





t “‘Why pay $100 for Any Typewriter’’ $64 cr oF you ee ee 
k ‘‘When You Can Buy a New Oliver for $642 ”’ trial. If vou decide to keep the typewriter 
you may take s vear anda half to puv at 
1 the ad—then it went on to explain how The the easy rete of S4 a month Mail th coupon 
; iver ‘Pypewriter Company had cut the price by toduy—NOW 
x Hing direct and climinating costly selling methods 
it was elear to me as an experienced buver how they Canadian Price, $82 
mild well afford to lop off $36 of the S100 by their 
Er ™QOLIVER 4 
r Phe ad brought out the fact, too, that I didn’t ave 





we to pay the Si4 in a lump sum. 1 could Typewriter Gmpany 
ere * os i rig rate Pn 34 : month. Natur re! 732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. hele 


} me, S easy as — 
; ee Chicago, Ill. 











ns 
But the thing that P lecide d mew 1s their free te | PSSSSSS SS Sls ee ses Sseeeseaesesens 
it ! wee tm nding le a : § THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO . 
= Sener =e" if or depositing a penn ‘ 732 Oliver Typewriter ilu. Chicago, IM. : 
n vould s hip m n Oliver tor five davs free trian! a me anew Olive ‘ e free inspection . 
muld use the typewriter for fiy > duvs just as if it : ott een Tw Si at th x rate of 4 per month : 
re my own, dif lw t satisfied, all I had to do . : : : ; na 1 
it fo ship it back at the Oliver Company's expense ‘ M » ' 
t | , : a qT © me ler a bligation to t or Gl 
el ll, I mailed in the coupon and got an Oliver for ; . n the Oliver. I i at > 
th trial lo make a short story short» Iw ' ! : , ' 

} . 1 1 nt J M ' 
‘nan pl sed with the Oliver, I fully screed . £de rhe High ¢ { Typewr rhe I i; & 
The Oliver Typewriter ¢ ‘ompany that if : the Remed . nd further infors : 
ol 1 5 
ty. ’ 1 . 
A Finer T. ji ir Price | | 
iner lypewriter at a Fair Price| 1 . 

a) 

al . 
5, 4 Over 800,000 Sold : : 
L ewes messes cesses eeesemessasast 
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ONE COMPLETE NOVEL 
Accused in Greek ° ° ° ° Dean L Heffernan 35 


TWO SERIALS 


Shielded ‘ ° . ; - George Allan England ; ] 
A Four-part Story Part One 
The Gray Phantom’s Romance . Herman Landon . : » FOI 


A Five-part Story Part Four 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


The Price on His Head . : . Gilbert Patten > » a 
The Sparrow ° . . . - Christopher B Booth é ‘ . 29 
With Ouija’s Aid ; ° ° . Lewen Hewitt ‘ ‘ 74 
“Doc” Meets the Train ° ° » John Jay Chichester ; ‘ » Bi 
Aunt Bithy Burns Her Bridges . Howard Ellis Davis ; : . 123 


ONE SPECIAL ARTICLE 












Close-ups of Parisian Policemen . Joseph Gollomb , ‘ . 84 
DEPARTMENTS 
What Handwriting Reveals , . Louise Rice , ; 133 
Expert Detective Advice . ; . William J. Burns ‘ ‘ 135 
How to Know Your Neighbor . Ah Crea > 5 ‘ . 1st 
Under the Lamp ‘ ; ‘ . Henry A. Keller ‘ , P 138 
Missing ; ; s . ‘ ‘ 140 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Kidnaper Gets Life Sentence :- a Apprehension After Chinatown Crime 83 
Takes Dog to Jail With Her 34 Not a Suit of Clothes . 100 
Ordered to Pay Robbed Man 13 Progress at Sing Sing 122 
How Croquet Got Loan ‘ : 83 
Headquarters Chat ‘ The Editor 130 
Publication ued every week by Street & Smith Corporation, 79-59 Seventh hago New York City ORMOND G,. 
Situ, President; GeorGce C. Smiru, Treasurer; GEORG EC. SMITH, JR., Secre Coy ght #21, by Street & mien 
t N ‘ 1921, by Str n. Great Isritair All Rig Res erved u 
"¥ "and ler r Act of Sonat , ‘of Masch q 





Canadian subseriptior 





WARNING Do not subecribe ‘ough agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persor thus victimized 
IMPORTANT — Authors nts and publishers are requested to note that this firm d « not hold itself responsible for 
loss of unsolicited ma t while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot unc ertake to hold ane allec i for 
manuscripts foralonger period thar x montt If the return of manuerript is expected. m uy hon be inclosed 


VEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00 SINGLE copies, 15 CENTS 


























ADVERTISING SECTION 


























Here’s the help you need, you young fellows who want to make your mark in the world 
Here’s your chance to get that better job you want and the bigger pay you have never 
been able to get. They are both within your reach if you will mail this free trial] 
coupon. Suppose you are earning more than you did last year. That doesn’t mean 
that you will earn more next year. You can though. These great pay-raising books 
will show you the way. Thousands of men have made good with the help these books 
gave them. Hundreds are doing it every day. You can do it too. 


Cut Prices on Pay Raising Books 


Note the present low price on these some of the world’s greatest authorities 
books—the quality is the same though and are written in plain everyday Eng- 

no reduction there. Every volume is _ lish that anyone can understand. Each 
substantially bound to last a lifetime. book is illustrated with hundreds of pic- 
These great books were prepared by _ tures, blueprints, plans and diagrams. 


Carpentry and Contrasting: 2 5 volumes, 2138 Law and Practice (with reading course), 13 
pages, 1000 pictures i 7.50 Now $24.80 vols, 6000 pages, illustrated. Was $90.00. Now 49.80 

Civil Engineering, 9 volume , 3900 pages, 2000 Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 vol umes. 
Wae'se7 6 Now 89.80 500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $2 ww 19.80 


mee @nainserton, § volumes, 4100 page bear soemig and bho agh 4 volumes, 1 » 

icture Was $6 PN »w 34.80 ay 2000 pictures Now 19.80 
Automobile waulneering, 6 volumes, 2600 Sanitation, Heating and Vonstitesinn ave Is 
5 pag 2000 pictures Was $45.00 Now 29.5 1434 pages, 1400 pictures Was 0 00 ow 18.80 





. Accountancy and Business Management, 
€ ht ‘ 4 
Machine "Shop Bidens 6 | volume yr sas 7 volumes, 2700 pages, 600 picture 
pages, 2500 pictures as 34 Nov 5 iow 29.80 
Steam and Gas waa ‘ay 7 volume 0 ieracelinis, 4 volume m2 1878 zes, 1000 picture 
pares, 2500 picture V $52.54 Now >. blueprints, etc Was $3 0.00 Now 19.80 


Make Up Your Mind Right Now That You 
Are Going to Earn More 


Don’t let doubt or delay stand in your way. The amount you earn 
and your position in the world is up to you. You alone are responsible 
for your success or failure. An hour ada 1y devoted to the use of these guaranteed 
Pav-raising books will give you more real money- maxes knowledge than years 
of hit-or-miss-experience. MAIL THE ‘COU PON NOW. It will bring the books 
that will suit you best. You be the judge and d jecide for yourself what they can 
do for you. 


American Technical Society, Dept. x-592, Chicago 





n this magazine when answerir advertisement 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINES fur 
Dishing everything; m and wor $ K 
Sl0U wee per iz our Spe ty Car 
bactorie anywher 5 Ra 
dale ¢ Box 98, East O 

Bk A DETECT kx i 
t ty Write ¢ I 
I Vig 116 We I i iy 
‘ M 

Age 17 t t - 
Trave n ‘ t \ r 

Salarie ex \ For 
Dete e A 114 t 

i eee $10-$100 we nle 
tre gn Letter ‘ 
“ t Ww Liber ffer ¢t ra 
Metalli Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clar ‘ 


ee 


, SALESMAN 


OR 








TRAVELING 


\ 
sections furnished 





Oak, Kansas City, Missour 
MEN 

agency bu 

nd ur 


e needed Write to-day 
g Co., Dept. 7 hica 





_RALLWAY rRAPE IL 
' 1 


to $200 per month 
if desired Unlimited 
limit. We train y« ou. 





under guarantee i] 
Standard Busine Trair Inst 
fal Nv 





























em $10-$20 DAY el an 
I ‘ nd Ur v homes a 
Bea beral ¢ , 
Pla B, Grand Ra 
1 
$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet at per 
mes, toilet waters t et absolutely 
ree to agents on our refund 4 r 1 4 
i Dept 427 St I i M 
NO MORE storm rred windshield 
tic Felt work ‘ ler er Kee} 
\ lear 24 r teel mount fit 
ells $1 ¢ roftit ex 
ive territory Security Mf ‘ Dept 
) Toledo ” 
158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS 
M » War I Ver iela Salvy 
$ Guater Ks = 
rova vet t 
4 I I We 
\ ) Hussmat 
“ 1 M 
r Detectiv Ww b 
‘ Write } Cia 
ri S. Gov't PD 1 I 
AGOSAVE” ta e pla of eggs 1 
king and Okit \ “ 1 il 
i fresh ells like wildfire r prof 
100 per cent Write t lay for I Sar 
American Product ‘ 134 \ r 
Bide., Cincinnati, O 
$170 MONTH AVERAGE Railway Ma 
Clerk Hundreds wanted List positior 
tree Write ir iz y Fr lin Inst 
tute, Dept. I eB 
1l0c places your name ort tling 
Profitable propositions pos = iby Martinek 
105 Lexington Aver ae, 3 New York, 
DETECTIVE: SARN BIG MONEY 
Travel. Great Demand Fascinating wor! 
Experience unnecessary Particulars free 
Write, American Detective r 1968 





Broadway, N. Y 


Ph mention 


ase 








WRITE SNEWS itkM in 








Stories for pay in pure time Copy 
ight Sook and plat free Ire Re 
rting Sy te En M 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS $25-—-$300 paid 
y t for suit ‘ it kxper 
ur mplet itline bre 
i H 
PIUTOPLAYS w Big 3 pa 
Great der d We s you how G 
et Rex Pu he Box 17 
1 ‘ 
$ wee M I 
I (ie free | va 
t t te I i ght ¢ 
Box 278, X ¥ ‘ 
PREE tow 1 we tle 1 
fr ey hint ide 
t A BC of 1ccessf St and Movie 
Ariting Al ! I Just adidre 
Auth Pre pt. 84, Aul N. ¥ 
AMBITIOUS WRITER f Photopla 
Short St Poen end t { ‘ 
Free valu ‘ nstructive boc Ke t 
Succ ful W ‘ i fio he 
uggestions « rit 1 se A 
Publis! ( 0 r ( 





PHOTOPLAYS “IDEAS, WANTED for 









































Producers. Also Stories, Articles 

ree, sell on Commission To Be 

Plot Chart) Free—Correspor t 

Experience unnecessary Submit 
MSS. or writs Harvard Company 160 
Montgomery, San Francisco 

WRITERS Storie Poem Plays, et 
are warited for pul ition Literary Bu 
reau, 175, Hanniba 0 

Songs, Poems, etc. 

WRITE the Words for a Song We 
Write music and guarantee to eure pub- 
lication Submit poems on y subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C FE itsgeratd Build- 
ing. New Yort 

SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contair valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poem for examination We 
will furnish mu copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale Knickerbocker Stud 
301 Bldg. New Yor 

YOU Write the Ww rds for a Song. We'll 
ompose the musi free and publish sz 
Send Son em to-day 3. Lenox Co 
W } t St New Yor 

WRITE A SONG POEM. Love Mother 

ome Cor or any il t I ompose 

u and uarant i at Ser 
wor to-day jward Trent Reaper 
B ‘ 

HIBBELER'’S Phacriat| h Informatio t 
Sor Poet Write hh Ka Hibbel 

i DD o ag 
A SONG POEM -1 mpose t 
1 jar ee pul tio Send 4 
tod ' Broadway, K 
10 ‘ 

WITH rit WORDS FOR A ON 
We will write the and larantee pul 
lication on a royalty ba Submit 4 
” ¥y subiect Set Mu Cor ‘ 

M \ Koor 104, ¢ ago, | 

YoU WRITE WokDS POR A SONG 
We write the mi pul r re a 
copy t Submit ‘ 

The Metroy tar 14 S. Mie 
Ave Dept 10, © ‘ Ill 





Farm Lands 





ROOK OF FLORIDA FACT Free ¢ 
te those re y t r i f rir 

tle land e at r 

ble 1 1 ‘ t If ye 
write f your y t to Lake ¢ t 
Land Owners’ A ! Twilight Av 
Fruitland Park I 





Mail Order Business 





I MADE $25.000 with a Mail Order 
Rusiness. Sample article Free Booklet 
Stamp Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y 


this magazine when answerin: 








LT OU rik PAGI i tell you bow | 
“ for instruct Stage Bool 
| t I I bb Box 7 Lo 
A ‘ ; 
7atents and Lawyers 
INVENTORS ce ive | 
i te for ¢ ‘How 1 
‘ Y . ‘ 
K ph & ¢ Ih ile W 
1 By, « 








INVENTIONS WANTED. ¢ r Re 
for Adam I er Mf “t 
la M 

PATENTS promptly procurred M t 
Fee fest) References Send Sketel r 
Model George P Kimmel, Master of 
Patent Law, I8D, Loan & Trust Bldg 
Ww ngtor S 





Wanted to Buy 
MONEY 


whe you 





IT’S LIKE FINDING 








mail us false teeth (with or without 5 ‘ 
t ), old or broken jewelry, diamor 
Watches, old gold, ver, platinum, mag t 
point gold or silver ores and nuggets Var 

iB i ane Highest prices paid 
Cash by r . Goods returned in 10 

1 if u're 10t satisfied The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 253 Lennox BI ‘ 
(Clevelane Obhyte 





Stammering 




















ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering J 
\ Hom Instructive booklet free F} 
Donnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- L 
Vashington, D. C. f 
: t 
Miscellaneous 
IF YOU WANT to sell or exchange ye ur ‘ 
perty rite me John J. Bla 250th : 
st ‘ «wa Falls, Wi é 
THAT $10,000 SONG, “You Taurht Me 
To Love You.”’ Ask dealer r 30c¢ from 
Burdiek Pub. Co., Lockport, N. ¥ 
Personal 
bo YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
ire tf 4 € Ww friend te 1 
r 
fort i 
patr a 
j 1 
B ae 
\ 
I 
rea Cit 
M 








For the Home 


RESVONSIBLE FIRM offers ready mix 
re refined linseed oil white 





pu i dur 
paint finist Any color 

al $17.25 thirty gallor $16 
fre t ludec Surprisingly liberal \ 
! ty ly guaranteed Mar 





Paint Company, 405 Lexington Avenue, New 





Ventriloquism . 


VENTRILOQUISM Taught Almost Ar 
€ Home Small cost. Send to-day 


m : 
t <tam srticulars and proof OA 

Room 727, XOL Bigelow St, Peori 
ertisements 





wrerscy 


ADVERTIS 


An Amazingly 





rs 


asy Way 


to Earn S1IOOOO a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 
only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 


prising number of men earning five figure 
alaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
hort while ago. The secret of their success 
hould prove a startling revelation to every 


mbitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class. 





There is nothing “different” about the man 
whose salary runs into five figures. He is made 
f the same stuff as you and |. For example, 
iake P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texa A few 
hort irs ago he Vv a police officer earning 








y Ss 
ss than $1, 090 4 ir. Today his earnings ar: 
n excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
year. C. W. Cam pbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
rmerly a railroad employe ona pan salary— 
t month his earnings Were $1,: 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


; Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
ane Fringe meecontag Campbell. and the others 
tories of Success whose letters you see on 


d $524 in Two Week: 3 ag P P < : 
a earned mor" than this past are all success- 









ek I cleared ful salesmen. They have 
§ 
and, thin week $21 cai | stepped into the $10,000-a- 
7 Park Place, year class and a, 
mi » . f 
Now Earn asHighas$100adayp NEVEr sold goods befor: 


wo years It is hard to believe t ++ 


a eek i “ _ 
Be many en ng ucce could 

f the largest firms in the J come so quickly and easi- 

| have earned more than $100 ina 1 Y 7 : 

tay. You secured me my posi y. et it was all amaz- 

on. Our Sales Manager is a ingly simple 

graduate of yours.—J. L. De : 

onia, 461 6 Warwick Avenue, the secret 

hicago, succes 





you they owe it to the 


gerne 1,862 in pote Oe 
t National Salesmen’s Train 


y earning 


econd Prize es March although ‘ 
only worked two weeks durin ing Association This is 
that month ~~ - Campbell, an organization of top- 
neburg, 
Earned $1,800 In Six Weeks notch ilesmen and sales 


My cocemnas for March were managers formed express- 
ly for the purpose of 
training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
me in taken hundreds of men 
P. Overe a all walks of life and 





travel eleven months out of the 
year, working 6 daya each week 
N.S i me out 

















ide them Master Sales- 





Please mention this magazine 


when answering 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Train You And Help 
You Land A Job 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen., 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 

ou may be doing now whether or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Ther 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 








Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” Which 
we will send you Frese L.et us prove to you that 
regardless of What you are doing now y« ean 
quickly become a Star Salesman Let u how 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big mone makers of busine See how easily 
you can learn this fa big pay profes- 





sion at home in your s} ire time, Learn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don't put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once, 
National Salesmens Training Association, 
mane 4-B- Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

eeettease 

National Salesmens Training Association, 








Dept. 4-B Chicago, ted - & A. 
Please send me, without 4 your _frea 
book ‘‘A Knight of the Grip It nform th 8 
1 A. sy m « ma p n and t vice 
Also a list showing bine of busin with openin alesmen. 
AMO cicccccccccccnsdccccccrccccecccccercesceccsceovocers 
RPVOPTTUPTTTTITTITITIT TTT TTT eit i ° 
City...- . . eee . State... cecceecescesces . 








ADVERTISING SECTION 






Be a Jazz Music 
Master 
Ves, you can, evenff 
you've never toucheda 
piano. I have perfected a 
method ail po enables you 
to play all ular oonh 
hits perfectly. year. Al 
you need know is how to 
hum atune. My method 
enables you to transform 
thetune ey eget 
music on the piano. All 
by ear. 
Easy to Learn 

Many Masters of Jazz 
and Ragtime music don't 
know a note. je a Music 
Master yourself. Itiseasy 
—No tedious dingdong 
daily practice, with the 
= ido, re, mi,—just 20 brief, 


pjentertaining lessons and 
™] you have a musical ability 
r jat which your friends will 


| marvel. 
LESSONS Hum the Tune, 


| Play it by Ear 
b Hear a new popular song 
. y hit, hum it then play it. 
| }All b> ear. Just think of 
‘MAIL j the happiness this easily 
it j acquired ability will bring 
j | you, how many friends you 
a will make, how popular 
you’ will e when you 
JAZZ the newest song suc- 
cess of Broadway. All 

as = by ear 

a Jazz Music Master. 


fon ocrans ano FOLEE BOOK 
Ronald G. Wright, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept.335 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Without oblication to me, please mail to address 
below, your booklet, ‘‘The Niagara Method.’ 














NAM... cesecececcccccccvcces sees 
UTOCE ec cece eee e errr ences eseseseeees . seeeeee 
City .. coccccccccccceccvece State... cccccvccccccecs 











































Le e "0 to Ol) Paint P portrsite, L, merge ments, e te 
Hor 









are the abso 








lute limit in 
Tire Bargains. 
values like them 
anywhere, and the 
most liberal terms. Pay 
Only After You Have 
Stand- 


Inspected Them. 
ard make tires re n 
own factory by ex 
miles or more serv A Ea 
Standard make inner. tube and reliner 
with each tire ordere 

SEE THESE REDUCED PRICES 
Prices Include Tubes and Tires 
30x3 $ 6.90 34x4 $tt.to 
30x3' 7.95 34x4% 12.25 
32x3'/2 8.75 35x42 12.75 
3x4 9.85 36x42 13.25 
32x4 10.35 35x5 14.00 
33x4 10.80 37x5 14.25 


Rares size wi anted, 8. + oF, Cl 
nd 










t orc 
ons se ay rder. Supply li ated 


CLIFTON TIRE mr tto 
| | HERE'S AREAL 


‘| BUSINESS! 


i: 7 Oto tran 2 HOURS. 








Guarar 
ar Ni 

e booklet Men or Wor 

TANGLEY,. “Tia Main, Muscatine, lowa. 


» and — a Tangley Stud 


6 " perience or capita 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MURDER. 


T was well past midnight be 

fore the last light in the old 

Croswell mansion was extin- 

guished. This light, in the 
open bedroom window of “Aunt” Har- 
riett Croswell, suddenly vanished, and 
the ancient, yellow-painted brick Co- 
lonial house was left to the gloom of 
the overcast October night. 

At exactly one o’clock of the morning 
the dim figure of a man crept down 
Merriam Street, well sheltered beneath 
the black shadows, lurking under gigan- 
tic Gothic arches of the elms that em- 
bowered the street. This figure moved 
noiselessly, as if on rubber soles, and 
muffled in a greatcoat; though, to tell 
the truth, so deep was the obscurity 
that little more could have been seen 
by any observer than a shadow, cau- 
tiously moving among other shadows. 
And, at this hour and in this retired 


residential street, what observer could 
there have been? 

The slinking figure paused near the 
corner of Hallett Avenue, where an 
incandescent street light cast a vague 
illumination among the yellowed au- 
tumnal leaves. There the figure stopped 
a few minutes, seeming to peer across 
the street at the old house with its 
prim fence and neat green blinds—the 
house that sheltered only two harmless 
old women. One of these women was 
Aunt Harriett Croswell; the other 
Martha Trescott, an estimable widowed 
lady of sixty-three, was Aunt Harriett’s 
housekeeper and companion. 

After five minutes of careful watch- 
ing the dark figure silently crossed the 
street and came to a stand close to the 
high board fence, over which hung 
lilac bushes with faded leaves still cling- 
ing to their branches. 

Now for a few moments the figure 
did not move. It seemed listening, ob- 
serving. One might have thought this 
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silent person—whether man or woman 
one could not have told—was well 
aware of Aunt Harriett’s habits. One 
might have inferred that this menacing 
shadow, with murder in its heart, knew 
Aunt Harriett always read in bed till 
midnight or half an hour later, and that 
she did not go to sleep till about one 
o'clock. Quite obviously this person 
had a well-defined plan, and was going 
about it with due caution and intelli- 
gent deliberation. 

The figure seemed calm, self-pos- 
sessed, determined. No haste or nerv- 
ousness was betrayed by any gesture. 
With great patience the figure waited 
in the shadow of the fence—waited 
still a little longer before consummating 
a crime. 

Through a partial rift in the lower- 
ing October clouds a vague aura of 
moonlight blurred down on the ancient 
homestead. The waiting figure saw 
more clearly now the yellow brick walls, 
the high chimney stacks, the long sheds 
running away at the rear of the house. 
For a moment moonlight gleamed on 


the small-paned windows of wavy, 
bluish glass. Then deeper darkness 
fell. The figure slid a hand into its 


overcoat pocket as if assuring itself 
of the presence of some necessary ob- 
ject. Then again it waited in silence 
and concealment. 

Aunt Harriett, meantime, had gone 
to sleep as peacefully as at any time in 
all her one-and-eighty years. [rilled 
muslin nightcap tied down securely 
over sparse white hair, old “fox-and- 
geese” quilt drawn up about her chin, 
she was lying with fancied security in 
her big bed with its four square mahog- 
any posts crowned by carved pineapples. 
She had gone to sleep with no thought 
—no possible hint or suspicion—that 
this was to be her last night on earth. 
The fact that within the next hour 
death in a noiseless, stealthy form was 
to reach from the shadows and touch 
her with its resistless hand had been 
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farthest from her gentle, calm,’ and 
harmless ponderings. 

Her final musings had been peaceful, 
indeed, just as this patriarchal home- 
stead, this ancient room, this silent and 
elm-shadowed street were all peaceful 
with the somnolent atmosphere of 
the half-stagnant New England town. 
Aunt Harriett’s death night had, so far, 
been one of the happiest nights she had 
ever known. For the day which it had 
brought to a close had been her eighty- 
first birthday, and very many friends 
and a few relatives—she had but three 
or four in the whole world—had that 
evening assembled to do her honor and 
to wish her well. 

Her grandnephew, Blair Chamber- 
lain, had come with his sister Helen. 
Her lawyer, Everett Hale, despite his 
poor and failing health, had made a 
special effort to be present. So, too, 
had been her private secretary, old Crit- 
tenden, dry, bent, and erratic. <A 
wizened man, this Crittenden, of vague 
antecedents though undoubted learning, 
a bloodless old fellow with veiled eye 
and creaking speech. 

Aunt Harriett had talked with him 
an hour that morning, narrating various 
reminiscences for the article which he 
was to write about her for next Sun- 
day’s Messenger. She had had a con- 
ference, as well, with Everett Hale, 
concerning the disposal of certain prop- 
erties—to be specific, the selling of two 
house lots on Hallett Avenue—and also 
had discussed drawing up a codicil to 
her will, leaving certain moneys to the 
McQuillan Hospital. These matters, in 
addition to the reception, had made the 
day a memorable one for Aunt Harriett. 
After blowing out her light, which 
stood on the little table that held her 
books, her water pitcher, and her read- 
ing glass, she had lain a while, secure 
and warm, thinking it all over. 

The reception had been almost bril- 
liant. There had been singing and 


flowers and pretty speeches in the old 








music room with the square piano, the 
steel engravings, the window seats; the 
huge black walnut bookcases. Aunt 
Harriett, dressed in a fine lawn cap 
with artificial flowers, a black and pur- 
ple quilted jacket and her best gold- 
mounted cameo pin, had sat in state in 
a big rocker with a gorgeous Paisley 
over her knees, her soft kid slippers 
on a cushion. She had talked a little 
French, cracked a few jokes, declared 
her intention of living to a hundred, 
and with her brown-spotted, veinous 
hand had beaten time to the music, 
which her ear trumpet had enabled her 
to hear quite well. 

They had helped her to the piano, 
where she had made shift to play some- 
thing like the ‘‘l-ishers’ Hornpipe,” and, 
in a shrill, reedy pipe of a falsetto, sung 
her one song: " 


“There was an old man, and he had three 
sons, 
William and James and John 
One was hung and one was drowned, 
One was lost and never was found, 
And that was the last of those three 
William and James and John!” 


sons, 


This performance would have made 
the judicious grieve, but all had ap- 
plauded, and Aunt Harriett had been 
happy. There had been fruit punch, 
and then many handshakings and 
good-bys—the last good-bys she was 
ever destined to hear, though little 
enough she had suspected that. Greatly 
pleased and tired, she had been glad to 
have Martha Trescott help her upstairs 
and put her to bed. 

She had lain there a good while, re- 
viewing the events of the grand eve- 
ning, proud of the honors paid her, and 
happy that her affairs were all by way 
of being put in order. She felt well 


pleased with her lawyer, her secretary, 
and her niece and nephew, well pleased 
to be alive, and really hopeful of living 
to a hundred as she had promised the 
company. 

All this time fate was writing it down 
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in the big book that Aunt Harriett was 
to live hardly more than an hour and 
a half. 

For about twenty minutes Aunt Har- 
riett had slowly drifted off to sleep 
after she had put out her light. Now 
and then a suspicion of moonlight had 
shown her the dear and familiar room 
with its ancient, picture-top mirror, its 
broad fireplace, the steel engravings of 
Venice and Rome, the highboy chest 
of drawers, the oil portrait of herself 
as a young woman—the portrait with 
the broad gold frame to which was still 
affixed a bunch of dried flowers, souve- 
nir of a man long since dust. 

There had been a smile on the old 
woman’s lips as she had lost conscious- 
ness, for her thoughts had been of that 
man and of a summer very long ago. 
There was a smile also on the lips of 


the vague, waiting figure under the 
shadow of the fence and the lilac 


bushes, as a last glance at a wrist watch 
announced that the moment for action 
was at hand. 

The ominous figure gave a final look 
up and down the deserted street. No 
one seemed to be anywhere in sight—no 
one that the figure could discern. No 
footfall on any sidewalk gave hint of 
human presence. Afar, the distant 
clangor of a trolley-car gong, uptown, 
seemed only to make the loneliness of 
this dark corner more pronounced. 

The prospective murderer, crouching, 
round-shouldered as if to be less visi- 
ble, turned and noiselessly opened the 
gate in the high fence. Soundlessly he 
closed it. He did? Or was it she? In 
this obscurity, who could, say whether 
it was man or woman? A moment later 
the figure was at the side door. Mak- 
ing no sound, he drew from his pocket 
a single key and fitted it to the lock. 

The murderer’s every act showed 
perfect familiarity with the house. He 
even put a hand up to hold and silence 
the big brass knocker, lest it should 
clack and raise an alarm. He closed the 
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door softly, and, without even breathing, 
stood a moment in the dark of the hall- 
way. Stood there listening, peering up 
the stairs that led to the second story, 
where Aunt Harriett lay fast asleep. 

Profoundly black though the stair- 
way was, and the transverse hall as 
well, the murderer knew perfectly well 
every object there, and how to avoid 
touching anything that might make the 
slightest noise. His mental vision, if 
not his physical, beheld the old leather 
fire buckets, hung from iron hooks in 
the beams along the hall ceiling, the 
ancient call bells on huge, coiled 
springs, the marble-topped table with 
the Rogers’ group of “The Checker 
Game.” Familiarly his hand sought the 
curved mahogany stair rail. His foot 
knew with accuracy just which step to 
avoid so as to cause no creaking sound. 
As he reached the landing, halfway up, 
where stood the tall Dutch clock, he 
needed no light to tell him he must turn 
to the left and climb twelve more stairs. 

In the upper hall the shadowy figure 
paused a moment, as if listening at the 
first door on the right—the door of 
Martha Trescott’s room. This door, 
usually only ajar, was now half open, 
as if some one had passed through and 
had, for some reason or other, forgot- 
ten to close it. All was silent in the 
housekeeper’s bedroom. The prospec- 
tive murderer, still crouching, sinister, 
advanced soundlessly along the hall. 

In a minute he had reached the door 
of old Aunt Harriett’s room. Here he 
paused again, watching, listening. No 
sound was audible, save the regular 
breathing of the aged woman, the slow 
tick-tock of the Dutch clock as it 
marked off the last few minutes of Aunt 
Harriett’s life. The murderer smiled 
in the gloom, and, making no sound on 
the thick, hooked rugs, moved like a 
disembodied spirit into the room. 

The ghost of a vague light came in 
at the open window that faced the 
rather distant street lamp, but it was 


obscured by the long white muslin cur- 
tains that swayed inward with the Oc- 
tober night breeze. This light gave dim 
hints of the furnishing. It showed the 
fireplace, the daguerrotypes and antique 
silhouette portraits on the mantel, with 
the tall, silvered vases, the rush-bottom 
chairs, and Aunt Harriett’s own favor- 
ite comb-backed rocker, the haircloth 
sofa, the gate-leg table by the bedside, 
with the reading glass and lamp and 
books thereon. 

Most important of all, it revealed 
Aunt Harriett’s white face, white cap, 
white hair, on the white pillow. 

The sinister figure paused by the bed- 
side and for a minute peered down with 
a malicious smile. The murderer’s fea- 
tures were concealed by upturned col- 
lar of the greatcoat and by the brim of 
a hat well pulled down. Only that 
crouching, round-shouldered appear- 
ance might have identified him, but this 
might easily have been assumed. The 
figure listened carefully. Then, ap- 
pearing satisfied with the prospect, all 
at once he thrust a hand into the deep 
pocket of his overcoat. 

The hand encountered a small steel 
cylinder. To this cylinder a rubber 
tube was attached. The murderer 
brought out this tube, and with it a 
rubber-edgéd metal cap or cone, shaped 
to fit tightly over the human face. 

Again the murderer glanced at the 
window to make sure it was well open. 
This point was one that could not be 
safely overlooked. Free ventilation 
must be assured. 

Everything seemed absolutely satis- 
factory. Conditions could hardly have 
been more perfect for a coldly scientific 
murder that should leave no possible 
clew. Save for Martha Trescott, pre- 
sumably asleep in the back room, no 
living soul seemed to be in this house 
to interfere or spy. From without no 
footfall sounded. House, street, and 
town were fast asleep. The murderer 
smiled. 
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With deft quickness he bent above 
the sleeping old woman and pressed 
the anzsthetizing cone firmly down over 
her face. As he did so, and before Aunt 
Harriett could start or struggle, his 
left hand turned a little metal stopcock 
at the base of the cone. 

Not even a hissing sound marked the 
passage of the agent of death through 
the tube. In complete-silence it gushed 
from the small, highly charged tank into 
the cone. Thisone was fitted with an 
intake valve for the admission of air 
under normal conditions—a valve the 
opening of which would have saved the 
old woman’s life. The valve was not 
open now; the murderer, in fact, had 
taken very particular pains to seal it 
shut. No such error as involun- 
tary admission of oxygen must be al- 
lowed to defeat this crime. 

Aunt Harriett’s death struggle was 
slight. Before her senses, far sunk in 
slumber, could reassert themselves, or 
her feeble strength react against the 
deadly fumes, these had already over 
come her, 

Only a twitching of the helpless old 
hands, together with a spasmodic con 
traction of the body muscles, marked 
the passage of Aunt Harriett from 
to the unconsciousness of entire anzs 
thesia. Now the old woman lay inert 
and motionless. Her breathing had be- 
come a mere gasp. There still might 
be time to revive her, if air 
mitted to the mask, or if air could leak 
in around its edges. But the murderer 
took good care the valve should not be 
come unsealed. He kept a 
pressed on it, and, as for the accidental 
admission of air around the edges, he 
safeguarded against this by 
and grinding the mask down with sav- 
age force. 

The gas kept flowing, flowing from 
the metal tank. Fven the last feebl 
gasps of Aunt Harriett drew in more 
and more of it. All at once those 
ceased. 


the 


sl Cp 


were ad- 


thuml 


pressing 


gasps 


Aunt Harriett was dead. 

Still the murderer, not seeming to 
realize that his work was fully done, 
kept the cone ground down with cruelly 
unnecessary force on the dead face. 
One might -have thought he was tak- 
ing no chances of any possible revival 
of life in the victim of as cowardly 
and brutal a murder as ever was done 
beneath the light of the sun or under 
mantle of black night. 
was betrayed in the 
On the contrary, he 
seemed possessed of exultation and 
cruel joy. And for a few moments, 
precious moments that might have been 
of tremendous 
kept the mask pressed harshly down. 

At le: a sweetish odor, diffusing 
itself thi room, seemed to tell 
him the no longer being ab- 
sorbed, but was leaking out around the 
length, too, even this ghoul’s 
lust for murder seemed satisfied. The 
murderer turned off the stopcock, with- 
drew the cone, calmly wound the tubing 
, and slid everything back into 
po ket. 


No nervousness 


criminal’s actions. 
value for escape, he still 
eth 
ough the 
gas wa 


cone. At 


round it 


his greatcoat 


He bent, 


woman's 


applied an ear to the old 
listened atten- 
minute he close 
Then he stood up again, set both 
and by the vague 
it surveyed the body. 


breast, and 
tively. lor a 
heed. 
hands 
blur of lig] 
Nothing seemed to show that mur- 
der had been done. Old Aunt Harriett 
lay there peacefully, with slim, pale 
hands limp on the fox-and-geese quilt. 
Her face was peaceful, natural, even 
smiling a little. Her nightcap had been 
twisted a little awry in the first, slight 
murderer noted 
ht. He straightened 


gave 


on his hips, 


struggle. The 
vague as was the lig 
the cap and picked up a bow that had 
been crushed flat. Obviously this per- 
son—man or woman—was one of keen 
and of intelligence far 
above the average. Had it been a man, 
would he, indeed, have noted so slight 
a detail as the bow on a nightcap? 


observation 
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The murderer now turned and peered 
about the room. Everything was per- 
fectly normal. Nothing had been in 
any way disturbed. No furniture had 
been disarranged or even touched. 
Through the open window the night 
breeze was still swaying the muslin cur- 
tain, dainty white in the faint illumina- 
tion from the street lamp. The slight, 
sweetish odor of the gas would, the 
murderer hoped, soon be dissipated. 
Not one trace, so far as he could de- 
termine, would be left to tell that a 
hideously brutal crime had been com- 
mitted here. 

The murderer bent and closely scru- 
tinized the floor by the bed, feeling 
with questing hands to make sure he 
had dropped no telltale clew, no hand- 
kerchief, pencil, button, match, any- 
thing. He took from his other pocket 
an electric flash light, and risked a little 
inspection of the floor with this, quickly 
painting the white beam of light over 
the rug. For an instant he even ven- 
tured to direct it on the bed and over 
Aunt Harriett’s face. 

Nothing could be seen—by him— 
that caused him any alarm. He snicked 
off the light, arose, turned, and noise- 
lessly slouched from the room. 

In the hall he paused a moment, then 
went soundlessly forward. Quietly he 
passed the door of Martha Trescott’s 
room. This door was now not open 
quite so wide as it had been when the 
murderer had climbed the stairs. The 
night wind, perhaps, had swung it a 
little. The murderer did not seem to 
note this fact, but kept on down the 
stairs, again carefully avoiding the step 
that creaked. 

Silently as a ghost he reached the 
side door, opened it, and peered out. 
There seemed no danger. He slunk 
through and closed the door, once more 
holding the knocker, and also taking 
care the lock should do no more than 
make a slight click. 

Along the brick walk he crept to the 


sidé gate. This gate he opened, and 
gave an inclusive glance up and down 
the deserted street. A moment later 
the gate was shut, and the murderer 
was walking, with an unconcerned air, 
up Merriam Street under the black 
shadow of the elms. 

In one minute he had become merely 
an all but indistinguishable shade among 
the other shades. In two minutes he 
had completely vanished. 

Half an hour from this time a mov- 
ing shadow, creeping down Merriam 
Street, paused at the gate in the fence 
beside the Croswell mansion. One 
might have thought the murderer, hav- 
ing forgotten something, or perhaps 
fearful of having left a clew, had again 
returned to the scene of the crime. 

The shadow did not pause long at 
the gate, but opened it, reached the side 
door, unlocked it carefully, and entered. 
Upstairs it passed with quiet caution. 
Undetected, it reached the upper hall, 
and so came to Aunt Harriett’s room. 

It entered the room, stooped over 
the bed, carefully observed the body, 
laid an attentive ear on the breast. 

Had the murderer, then, not at first 
sufficiently assured himself old Aunt 
Harriett was dead? Or was he already 
being resistlessly drawn back to the 
place of the murder, as often happens. 

Whatever the motive may have been 
of this shadowy figure in the long, black 
greatcoat, he remained there a few min- 
utes, silently observant, seeming to pon- 
der. Finally he closed the bedroom 
door, lighted a match, and, cupping it 
in thin hands, studied Aunt Harriett’s 
dead face. 

A slight, involuntary grunt as of 
wonder or astonishment—or was it an- 
ger ?—escaped his throat. The match 
went out. He pocketed it. Then, 
plunging his hand into his right-hand 
waistcoat pocket, he brought out a small 
object and dropped it on the floor by 
the bed. 

This done, the dim figure withdrew 
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as silently as it had come, in safety 
regained the street, and without delay 
vanished in the shadow of the elms. 

Meanwhile Martha Trescott remained 
sound asleep in her room at the head 
of the stairs, 

Aunt Henrietta, too, was sleeping in 
the big bed with the four square posts 
crowned by carved pineapples. She 
was sleeping under the ancient fox-and- 
geese quilt—sleeping the long sleep that 
knows no waking in this world of labor, 
greed, and sin. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


T eight o'clock, pursuant to the cus- 
tom of many years, Martha Tres- 
cott entered Aunt Harriett’s room with 
breakfast. Breakfast this morning was 
buttered toast and coco, served in old 
Chelsea china, on a Japanese lacquered 
tray that Aunt Harriett’s father had 
brought from the Orient. 

“Good mornin’, auntie!’ Martha 
greeted ears forever deaf. She spoke 
again more loudly. No doubt the fes- 
tivity of the night before was keeping 
Aunt Harriett asleep longer than usual. 
Ordinarily the old lady was awake by 
this hour. 

Martha Trescott peered sharply at 
the bed through shiny, gold-rimmed 
glasses, Her plump, red face bore a 
smile. If a fine ripe Baldwin apple— 
a little withered, perhaps—could smile, 
it would look much like Martha. The 
housekeeper was happy. Last night had 
been a pleasure to her, and she loved 
the old house; this work was congenial ; 
her little world was happily filled. A 
golden October morning sun was slant- 
ing through the white curtains. The 
air bore a frosty tang. . To-day Mar- 
tha’s pay check was due. Life, on the 
whole, was very good. 

“Good mornin’, auntie!” Martha 
cheerfully repeated. “Come, dearie, 
wake up now an’ have your breakfast!” 


The silence and immobility of the 
figure on the bed caused Martha to 
clutch the tray more tightly. Her eyes 
widened, and fear whispered at the 
wicket gate of her heart. 

“What’s the matter o’ you, aunt 
Hay?” the housekeeper asked in a 
strange voice. “Aunt Hay” was the 
familiar name of that household— 
formed, perhaps, from the “H-a” of 
“Harriett.” 

She came close to the bed, her hands 
already sagging under the weight of the 
breakfast things. 

“Oh, Lord, ha’ mercy on us!” 

That waxen immobility could not fail 
of understanding by the old house- 
keeper, who had so many times seen 
death. 

The lacquered tray crashed to the 

age of china. Mar- 
Her heel crushed some- 
brittle and black. 
Aunt 


tha recoiled. 
thing hard, something 
“Oh, mercy me! Mercy me! 


Hay! Oh—oh 

Then Martha screamed, and caught 
Aunt Harriett’s hand. The hand was 
cold, rigid. 

Martha fell to weeping, with the hys- 
terical grief of women unused_to much 
self-control or to large issues. Her 
grief seemed, for the moment, sincere. 
She did not sense her lost occupation, 
but was mourning Aunt Harriett. 

The outburst did not last very long. 
Martha was hard-headed and practical. 
She had done much nursing. Death 
in many forms was familiar to her. 
And, after all, Aunt Harriett’s great age 
and the strain of the birthday celebra- 
tion had made this event not wonder- 
fully surprising. 

“F dear!” Martha commiserated 
with tears still rolling as she stood back 
and viewed the body. “Oh, my poor 
dear Aunt Hay! She’s ben took, after 
all. The Lord knows best. I thank 
my stars she ain’t suffered none. Ain’t 
she that peaceful lookin’, though? Oh, 
Lord, ha’ mercy on us!” 


oor 
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With undried tears and trembling 
body, though now more collected, Mar- 
tha hurried downstairs to the phone. 
There she called Doctor Farnsworth, 
Doctor Irving J. Farnsworth was Aunt 
Harriett’s physician, just as his father 
had been her physician before him, and 
that of the whole family until death had 
swept away all the older generation 
save Aunt Hay. 

With great circumlocution and self- 
interruptions, many sobs and frequent 
appeals to the mercy of God, Martha 
informed Doctor Farnsworth of the sad 
event, and received his startled assur- 
ance that he would come at once, She 
then returned upstairs to clear away 
the wreckage of the breakfast. Not 
all the grief in the world could have 
shaken Mrs. Trescott from her faith 
in the godliness and the compulsion of 
cleanliness. 

By the time Doctor Farnsworth’s car 
stopped hurriedly before the front door 
of the old Croswell mansion—a door 
graced with side lights, a green fan 
light, and a brass dragon’s-head knocker 
—Aunt Harriett’s room had been put 
in order, and the wreckage of the dishes 
had been dumped into a tin pail in the 
woodshed, adjoining the kitchen. In 
Martha’s agitation she quite failed to 
perceive that this wreckage included 
something entirely foreign to breakfast 
or to dishes. This something was 
broken, like the china, but it was of 
wholly different material. 

No, Martha saw nothing of this. Ob- 
liviously she swept up everything to- 
gether, and slid all the fragments from 
her dust pan into the tin pail. There- 
after she returned with mop and bucket 
to scrub up the floor and the hooked 
rug. The latter she finished off on 
hands and knees with a cloth and soap 
and hot water. While Aunt Harriett 
lay in eternal rest, Martha, with now 
and then a tear coursing down the Bald- 
win cheek, was toiling hard beside her 
to make all spotless against the arrival 


of the doctor, the grandnephew, and 
niece, and such others as friendship or 
the sad business of life’s ending would 
soon call thither.- 

Thus she cleared away all traces of 
the wreckage, or nearly all. And thus 
fate, which always enjoys sporting with 
the petty destinies of men, had already 
begun playing a malicious hand in the 
strange game now under way. Using 
the unnerved fingers of an old house- 
keeper as instruments, and commingling 
the shards of a breakfast set, fate was 
toying with one of those cynical pro- 
cedures so dear to it in the tangling 
of the threads of human destiny. 

Martha Trescott’s work was consci- 
entiously done. Had she been less agi- 
tated she might have seen that for all 
her care she had not quite succeeded 
in bringing things back to their former 
status of cleanliness, Excitement and 
a few remaining tears still blurred her 
senses. She did not perceive that, on 
the creamy white border of the hooked 
rug there remained a bluish-black spot, 
which of a certainty had never been 
caused by spilled coco. 

As Martha was finishing off her mop- 
ping of the floor and the rug, rat-tat-tat 
went the big brass knocker at the front 
door. Doctor Farnsworth had arrived, 
and others were on the way. One other, 
at the very least. For the news of Aunt 
Harriett’s death, picked up by a very 
intelligent girl at central, had already 
been passed on to a special friend of 
hers. This friend was young Ellery K. 
Trigg, a lean youth lacking compassion 
and the bowels of mercy, but a most 
nose-for-newsy reporter on the /ntelli- 
gencer. Trigg had instantly departed 
hotfoot for the Croswell mansion, while 
already the life data of Aunt Har- 
riett was being dug out of the news- 
paper’s files for use in that afternoon’s 
edition. 

Mrs. Trescott, still a good deal 
shaken, but fairly collected, descended 
the curved front stairs down into the 
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sunlit hall. Her red-apple face bore 
the mingled look of grief and impor- 
tance that often sits upon the counte- 
nances of those near the dead. With 
agitation she opened the front door to 
Doctor Farnsworth, 

The doctor was standing on the gran- 
ite top step, one hand resting on the 
curved brass rail of the balustrade, the 
other holding his little black bag. His 
face wore a look of more than pro- 
fessional solicitude and sympathy, for 
Aunt Harriett was greatly beloved hy 
him as, presumably, by every one in 
town. 

“What’s this, Martha?’ the doctor 
questioned sharply. “Are you sure? 
Is she sa 

“Laws, doctor!” cried Mrs. Trescott, 
wringing her apron into a twist. “The 
poor dear!” And tears flowed again. 
“An’ her so bright an’ happy last night, 
an’ a sweeter woman never lived! An’ 
took so sudden! It must of ben her 


heart, though Lord knows last night 


” 


she seemed 

Doctor Farnsworth pushed by her 
into the sunlit hall. He hung his hat 
on the mahogany rack with the white 
china knobs—pattern of 1848—and 
hurried upstairs. Mrs. Trescott fol- 
lowed, still wringing her apron and di- 
lating on Aunt Hay’s many virtues and 
on the inscrutable ways of the good 
Lord. 

“Quite correct, Martha,” the doctor 
passed judgment as they stood at the 
She has been gone for some 
Well, nothing to be done 
but issue the certificate. Natural death. 
Probably to have been expected. Old 
Last night’s excitement may have 
contributed.” 

The doctor’s blue, rather prominent, 
eyes fixed themselves on the dead 
woman’s face. His plump, sleek hand 
touched the dead hand. All of Doctor 
Farnsworth was plump, sleek, correct, 
smooth, down to his immaculate boots, 
up to the geometrical parting of his 


bedside. 
hours now. 


age. 


blond hair. He even seemed to speak 
with automatic correctness. A polished 
man, this, and competent. 

“She didn’t suffer none, did she, the 
poor dear?” asked Martha with re- 
newed sobs. 

“No. I should say not. A peaceful 
death. Heart failure, 1 should judge. 
Ah? The knocker again. Please see 
who is calling. Admit relatives or close 
friends, of course. But no reporters. 
Whatever is to be printed will be given 
out through Mr. Crittenden.” 

Martha, still between real grief and 
a certain pride of position at being ele- 
vated into the public eye, descended 
again to the front door, leaving Doctor 
Farnsworth alone with the body. The 
doctor stood peering down at the calm, 
waxen face. There was really nothing 
for him to do in so obvious a case of 
natural death. The sight of it was too 
familiar to move him; still, he felt a 
certain grief as he looked down at this 
good, harmless old woman who had 
been so charitable, so brave and cheer- 
ful, so devoid of enemies, so rich in 
friendships and in love. 

Her lack of relatives—none at all in 
this city save grandnephew Blair Cham- 
berlain and grandniece Helen—had 
been more than made up by her host 
of friends. No doubt, the doctor pon- 
dered, the funeral would be a wonder- 
ful tribute of affection. It would be 
one long to be remembered in the prim 
old city. 

Voices sounded belowstairs as Mrs. 
Trescott sought to repel the blasé and 
consciencless attack of the newcomer, 
Ellery K. Trigg. The doctor, giving no 
heed to this, sat down and fell to mus- 
ing on the transitory nature of life, ac- 
centuated by last night’s festivity and 
to-day’s death. Yet death, there in that 
spotless old-fashioned room, with clear 
October sunlight through the swaying 
white curtains—death, touching that 
white old figure in the prim, ancient 
bed—seemed no very terrible thing, Sut 
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almost beautiful and desirable, as rest 
and peace surely are, after long labors, 

Voices sounded from the sidewalk, 
children bound for school, with all life 
before them; a huckster’s cry spoke of 
the everyday needs of existence; an 
auto signal. Life was going on. But 
for Aunt Hay it was all over and done 


with. An hour’s absolute peace was 
hers. After that other activities would 
come. Friends would arrive and there 


would be the grim, silent labors of the 
undertaker, and then the lawyer would 
be busy, and perhaps some wrangles 
might arise between legatees and chari- 
table institutions. And the quaint 
house, with all its wonderful antiqui- 
ties, would know discords, no doubt, 
and nothing would ever be again as it 
had been so very many years. And— 
voila la vie! Voila la mort! 

Yet for an hour, peace. The doctor 
smiled a little, almost familiarly, at his 
dead, aged friend, who had been so full 
of odd conceits and humorous foibles. 
Once more he reached out and patted 
her hand, quite as befitted one whose 
father before him had_ been this 
woman’s physician—one who had long 
been a trusted intimate. 

“Well, Aunt Hay,” he remarked, 
“good luck to you, and good-by!” 

All at once, as he sat there peering 
at the calm nobility of that dead face, 
whereon the wrinkles had been some- 
what smoothed away by the master 
hand of death, a certain wondering look 
came into the physician’s blue eyes. 
This look was not yet one of suspicion, 
but only of questioning. The doctor’s 
lids narrowed a little as he bent for- 
ward and peered more closely at the 
aquiline’ nose, the sunken cheeks, the 
prominent chin of the dead woman. 

For about a minute Doctor Farns- 
worth sat there studying Aunt Harriett’s 
face. He made no move, said nothing, 
merely looked. 

“Hm!” he grunted suddenly. Then 
he got up, leaned over the bed, and 
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bent an intensely keen, analytical look 
at the dead features. The question in 
his eyes transmuted itself into a dis- 
tinct suspicion, 

“This is strangely odd!” said the doc- 
tor;.and added a profane expletive to 
emphasize the degree of strangeness. 
When Doctor Farnsworth went so far 
as to say “damned,” you might know 
he had been profoundly moved. 

The doctor suddenly turned, caught 
up the reading glass from Aunt Hay’s 
table, and fell to studying the dead face 
through the powerful lens. 

This close examination lasted a long 
three minutes. It was supplemented by 
deft touches with highly trained fingers. 

“Damned odd!” exclaimed Farns- 
worth. 

He put down the glass, walked from 
the room, and betook himself down the 
curved stairs. At the front door the 
compassionless, lean reporter was still 
extracting information from Martha, 
without Martha in the least being aware 
that she was giving any. 

“And so, the first thing you knew 
of it, you found her dead in bed, eh? 


What? And that was this morning at 
seven, eh? Oh, eight! Yes, yes. And 
—ah, Doctor Farnsworth!” said the 


young man of brass with an expansive 
wave of the hand. “Well, well, doc, 
I am glad to see you! Now, as to 
the cause of death?’ He grinned con- 
fidently. “What shall I quote you as 
saying, doc? Eh?” 

“You'll quote me as saying that if 
you don’t get out of here pretty quick 
you'll receive a kick where it will do 
much good!” the doctor retorted, stung 
to unusual forcefulness. His bland 
nerves seemed suddenly to have gone 
raw. “You and your type make me 
think of the buzzards I used to see when 
I was doing medical work in the Canal 
Zone. Kindly do me the favor to put 
yourself outside that front gate imme- 
diately!” 

“My name is Ellery K. Trigg,” re- 











torted the brazen youth, fishing for a 
card, “and I represent the 

“Get out!’ repeated the doctor, 
clenching his fist. Then he banged the 
door in Ellery K. Trigg’s metallic face. 
That bang, disrespectful to the dead as 
it seemed, really paid high tribute to 
Aunt Harriett. Doctor Farnsworth 
wished the bang had been caused by 
the contact of his fist on Ellery K. 
Trigg’s indurated features. 

The doctor, looking very grim, turned 
to the old housekeeper. 

“Listen, Martha,” directed he. ‘No 
more interviews. Point number one. 
You understand me, Martha?” 

“Yes, sir. But I wa’n’t givin’ no in- 
terview. I was only puttin’ that young 
man right. He was goin’ to print it 
all wrong, an’ so [ had to tell him a 

“Yes, yes, of course. But say no 
more. Point number two: make me 
a nice, hot cup of tea at once. I’ve 
had no breakfast. Must have a hot 
drink before any one else comes—say 
Nephew Blair, for instance, or Critten- 
den or Mr. Prescott, the lawyer.” 

“Why, doctor, how could they come? 
They don’t even know - 

“T will inform them. 
Hot! Strong!” 
“Yes, doctor. 
sir?” 
“Upstairs.” 
“Yes, sir. Just like I was carryin’ 
it up to her. Oh me, oh my! That 
poor dear! An’, oh, what a kind, lovin’ 
soul she was!” 

Doctor Farnsworth took Martha by 
the plump shoulders, turned her about, 
and with great firmness propelled her 
toward the kitchen, down the sunny 
hall. She went, weeping a little, gold 











Tea, Martha. 


Where will you have 
it, 


spectacles up on gray hair, dabbing at 
her reddened eyes with a moist ball of 
handkerchief, but still rather proud of 
her distinction and of being so very 
enjoyably manhandled 
looking doctor. 
larnsworth shoved her through the 


by the good- 
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door at the end of the hall and care- 
fully closed that door. He stood listen- 
ing until he heard the rattle of utensils 
in the kitchen. Then he turned, and, 
with a haste unusual in him, went to the 
phone on the inlaid table near the hat- 
rack. 

The number he called was that of 
poiice headquarters. 

When the sergeant was on the wire 
he said in a low tone: 

“This is Doctor Farnsworth speak- 
ing, Sergeant Caldwell. 1 am at the 
Croswell mansion. Hallett Avenue, 
yes. Come at once, please. Eh? Yes, 
urgent. Very! I can’t explain over 
the wire. Every moment counts now. 
Ten minutes, you say? Make it five! 
Good-by !” 

Having set the machinery in motion, 
the doctor returned upstairs. His mind 
was a bit confused, more than a bit 
troubled. This event, coming close on 
the heels of yesterday, was piling up 
emotions on him rather too fast for his 
peace-loving nature. Yesterday had 
been severe. It cannot fail to be some- 
thing of a strain to a physician to be 
obliged to tell the truth to a cultured 
patient, when that truth is a death sen- 
tence. Even though that death sentence 
merely confirms the patient’s own sus- 
picions—convictions, rather—the task 
is severe. 

Doctor Farnsworth had been obliged 
to tell Everett Hale, Aunt Harriett’s 
lawyer, the truth about his symptoms 
of periodic lassitude and dullness, his 
great desire at times to sink into long, 
inert slumbers, his gradual wasting 
away and slow fever. The scene had 
been painful in the extreme. As Doc- 
tor Farnsworth climbed the stairs it 
flashed back to his mind. 

“Sleeping sickness, then?” the lawyer 
had asked, leaning forward in his chair 
and gripping both knees tightly with 
trembling hands. “I’ve really got it, 
have I?” 

“IT must confess the symptoms point 








to that. Yes, if we are to face the facts, 
we must admit it. That African trip 
of yours last year up through Uganda 
and Rhodesia gives plenty of chance 
for mfection by glossina  palpalis. 
Your blood test seems to show the pres- 
ence of the trvpanosoma gambiense. 
How can we doubt the existence of this 
unfortunate condition? Il am _ very 
sorry, but as 

“No platitudes, please!” the lawyer 
had cut in. “How long am I likely to 
live ?”’ 





“Years, perhaps. I hope so. Some 
cases recover.” 

“Many ?” 

“No. I cannot say that. A: few. 


One or two, now and again.” 

“IT can’t count on being one of those. 
If the disease runs its normal course,” 
the lawyer had insisted, “what expec- 
tation of life have I?” 

“A few months, perhaps.” 

“During most of which I shall be 
dull, sleepy, lethargic, as 1 sink more 
and more deeply into the final slum- 
ber ?” 

“Well—yes. You may, at 
have fairly normal periods of activity, 
as at present, but the prognosis is of 
course very unfavorable.” 

“And the treatment ?” 

“Unsatisfactory. you 
again in a day or two, and I will initiate 
energetic measures.” 

eNO. It's The lawyer's 
face had been a gray mask of agony 
as he had answered. “I’ve already 
given up. Given up everything a man 
fights for and lives for. A man in my 
position has no right even to think of 

a woman. I did, before I committed 
that monumental folly of believing I 
could lose the memory of her up there 
on the veldt. I didn’t lose my memo- 
ries, and I picked up the trypanosoma 
gambiense. So now I’m done. My af- 
fairs are in order. My life is done. 
Treatment? Nonsense, doctor; arrant 
nonsensed A waste of good time, labor, 


times, 


Let me see 


useless.” 
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and money. No, no, nothing at all like 
that!” 

The scene that had flashed back to 
Doctor Farnsworth vanished as the 
more immediate problem now confront- 
ing him returned with full force on his 
once more entering the room of Aunt 
Harriett. Again the doctor took up the 
reading glass and examined the dead 
woman’s face. This time he seemed to 
find his suspicions absolutely confirmed. 
His mouth and eyes were hard as he 
laid the glass down and fell to study- 
ing the room for traces of the murderer 
he felt positive had been there but a 
few hours before. 

With the most minute care he scruti- 
nized the window sills and jambs, the 
doorway and fireplace, the mantel, the 
highboy chest of drawers, the bed. All 
the time he kept scenting the air with 
great acuity. He by no means neg 
lected the floor beside the bed, but got 
down on his well-creased knees and his 
plump, strong hands, and gave the keen- 
est attention to the bare boards and the 
big hooked rug. 

A large wet spot on the rug attracted 
his attention. He touched it, peered at 
it, then studied it through the reading 
glass. All at once he picked up a small, 
black, shiny bit of something. This he 
examined with then pocketed. 
And again he fell to work at his minute 
examination. 

While engaged in this task he heard 
the foot of Mrs. Trescott on the back 
stairs. Quickly he got up, laid the glass 
on the table, and drew a sheet over 
Aunt Harriett’s face. 

“Out in the upper hall with the tea, 
Martha,” he directed crisply. “On the 
little sewing table.” He stepped into 
the hall. “Ill just wash my hands and 
be with you directly. Ah, bread and 
butter, too, and a bit of marmalade? 
Excellent! You're very kind!” 

He sat down and ate and drank a 
little. Mrs. Trescott, hands wrapped in 
apron as though she feared to show 


care, 
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them, stood watching him with bright, 
beaming eyes through the gold specta- 
cles that glistened against her ruddy 
face. 

“Tell me, Martha,” the doctor shot 
at her abruptly, “what was Aunt Har- 
riett writing last night in her bedroom ?” 

“Writin’? Laws-ee, doctor, not a 
namable thing! Lord bless you, no. 
She was that tired, an’ all. I never 
did see her more beat out, though 
happy as a queen. Last thing she says 
to me, says she 

“You are quite positive she was using 
no ink in that room last night, or at 
any time yesterday?” 

Martha shifted position uneasily un- 
der the doctor’s blue-eyed and restless 
gaze of interrogation. But with great 
decision she shook her head. 

“No ink, sir. None whatsomever! 
And why should she, seein’ as that Crit- 
tenden does all her writin’s, an’ has 
this ten year past, come next May. An’ 
a good fair hand he writes, too, even 


though I don’t like him, an’ never did 


an’ never will, if he was to live to 
be as old as the moral law, with that 
twisty neck an’ hump shoulders an’ 
them little ratty eyes back o’ them 
specs, an’ them big hairy hands, an’ 
them two teeth stickin’ out like ea 

“All right, Martha! You are quite 
positive no writing was done in that 
room yesterday or last night?” 

“Not a skrid nor line, sir. There 
was writin’s, though, down in the li- 
b’ary. Her an’ that Mr. Hale, that 
lawyer, was fixin’ up her will some 
way.” 

“Yes, yes, all right. 
there, is all wet.” 

“With coco, sir. That’s where I 
mopped up the coco an’ toast an’ dishes 
this mornin’, when I dropped ’em, an’ 
everythin’ went all to scatteration. [ 
was that flustrated when I see her layin’ 
there, poor dear! What a grief ’twould 
of ben to her to of knowed her best 
china was broke 


The 


rug, in 


“You dropped the breakfast tray?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ could you blame me 
for that, with my nerves that harred up 
an’ r 

A sharp knocking at the front door 
broke off the colloquy. The doctor hur- 
ried down. 

As the door swung wide he put out 
a hand of eager welcome to Sergeant 
Harrison Caldwell. His eyes lighted up 
at sight of the official’s broad, good- 
natured face. 

Silently he drew him into the house 
and closed the door. A gesture up- 
ward with his thumb, and a forefinger 
on his lips, told Caldwell part of the 
story. 

“The old lady?” asked Caldwell in a 
low tone. 

“Yes.” 

“What’s the idea, calling me for the 
death of an old lady?” 

“It’s murder. That’s the reason. 
Shhh! Not a word out loud. Murder, 
in her own bed—murder of a highly 
scientific order. And you've got to help 
me run the murderer down!” 


CHAPTER III. 
CLOSING IN. 


MURDER?” exclaimed the inspec- 
tor. “No!” 

“Hush, I tell you!’ warned Doctor 
Farnsworth. “If a word of this gets 
out before P 

“What makes you think it’s murder?” 
asked Caldwell in a whisper. His face 
grew hard. He thrust both hands deep 
into the pockets of his light fall over- 
coat. “Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Show me!” 

Farnsworth beckoned him up the 
stairs. They reached the bedroom. 
Farnsworth pulled down the sheet from 
Aunt Harriett’s face. The sergeant 
peered intently, while Farnsworth 
closed the door into the upper hall. 








“Looks like natural death to me!” 
Caldwell affirmed, still in a low tone. 

“It’s murder, I tell you. This harm- 
less old woman was killed last night in 
her bed by a man of considerable edu- 
cation. By a cool, calculating man, a 
man with scientific knowledge, a mas- 
terly villain. I assure you of all this. 
I stake my medical reputation on it. I 
have given you the hint. Now find the 
murderer !” 

“By jingo! We've got to go slow. 
This is a serious matter, doctor. 
There’s money involved here, and so- 
cial position. This can’t be handled 
like a Harbor Street brawl or an Ital- 
ian slashing affair, with a man found 
dead in an alley. If we make a mis- 
play we'll start something fierce.” 

“Perfectly correct. Your investiga- 
tion must be very secret. That means 
no suspicion must be aroused. We 
must not hold back the news of this 
death. A few of the most intimate 
friends must be notified at once, the 
press, and the two relatives here in town. 
I'll phone them. Meanwhile, do me the 
favor to touch nothing here. But look 
a lot, and see if you can catch the 
proof I have already caught.” 

Farnsworth started’ for the telephone. 
When the doctor returned Caldwell was 
still puzzled. He shook a baffled head. 

“Nothing doing,” said he. “It looks 
like old age and heart failure, or some- 
thing, to me.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Caldwell. It’s 
high-class murder. Only, we must not 
let that fact leak out. A devilish young 
reporter has been here already, and the 
town will be ripe for a big sensation 
in no time if-~we don’t go slow. Every- 
body knows Aunt Harriett is dead, I 
fancy. There are people loitering across 
the street already. An old-time char- 
acter like Aunt Hay, you know 

“Yes, yes. Let ’em loiter. What's 
your proof?” 

“It’s right before you, Caldwell. I 
think I can reconstruct this crime in 
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all essentials) And I think, too, there 
is a bit of material evidence to be had, 
if Mrs. Trescott hasn’t destroyed it.” 

“Get the old dame right away.” 

“No. We must excite no suspicions 
in her just yet. The first thing is for 
you to see what I see and understand 
what I understand.” 

“Well, shoot!” 

“This old lady seems to have died 
peacefully in her bed. The average 
man would let it go at that, just as 
was intended. There is no sign of any 
struggle. No bloodshed. No indication 
of poison. No sign of robbery. What 
was there to take? Aunt Hay’s money 
is all banked or tied up in real estate. 
And who would risk his neck for a 
few old-fashioned gewgaws? No sane 
man. And the murderer is eminently 
sane—infernally so.” 

“He must be to pull a stunt like this. 
No blood, no poison, no blow, no stran- 
gulation, no——” 

“Who said there was no strangula- 
tion? As a matter of fact, this old 
lady was choked to death.” 

“How?” 

“By nitrous oxide.” 

“But who the devil could have given 
her that gas in her own bed? And 
how?” 

“The murderer had a pocket tank of 
it—what we doctors call an obstetrical 
tank. It was administered to Aunt Hay 
in her sleep. Administered pure, with- 
out oxygen. And—well, it killed her.” 

“By jingo! You don’t say! Can you 
tell that by looking at her?” 

“Yes. And, moreover, when I first 
suspected the crime, I could still catch 
a very faint, sweetish odor, unmistaka- 
ble to a physician. I no longer notice 
it, but it was here.” 

“Slim proof, doctor!” 

“Indisputable! Every murder leaves 
a proof. Or almost every one. Of 
course a highly skilled medical man 
can sometimes kill without detection. 


As for instance, when he administers, 

















say, a fifth-grain of apomorphine in 
place of a twenty-fifth. But even doc- 
tors usually leave a clew. And this 
murderer was no doctor. If he had 
been, he wouldn’t have used quite so 
much force.” 

“How d’you mean, force?” 

“This murderer was cool, determined, 
and resourceful, but a little too eager. 
A bit too strong. The job he did was 
not quite professionally perfect. The 
criminal defeated himself by using too 
much muscle when he should have let 
the gas itself do all the work.” 

“Too strong, was he?’ demanded 
Caldwell, mystified. “What d’you 
mean? Spill it!” 

“See there?” 

Doctor Farnsworth leaned over the 
bed, and with a perfectly manicured 
finger pointed at the nose, cheek bones, 
and chin of the dead face. 

“The murderer bruised his victim,” 
said he. “See those slight marks there, 
and there?” 

“By jingo!” 


“Those bruises were made before 
death.” 
“What made ’em?’ interrogated 


Caldwell, now all eagerness. 

“What made them? An anesthetiz- 
ing cone, or mask, in the hands of an 
overeager man. He must have fairly 
ground the mask down on the face to 
have caused the rubber-protected edge 
to leave marks. Were it not for these 
marks, I should never have hesitated to 
write a certificate of natural death. 
The murderer will go to his execution 
as a result of having used just a few 
pounds too much pressure on the cone.” 

“The cone! One o’ those things den- 
tists use on you?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Great stuff! Then the dimensions 
of that cone will make excellent ma- 
terial fora clew. We've got to measure 
those bruises. I get you now. We’ve 
as good as nailed our man. Some 
clew !” 
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“No clew at all, Caldwell. There are 
hundreds of cones, just alike, thou- 
sands, No appreciable points of differ- 
ence. The average doctor or dentist 
could be. arrested on the strength of 
such evidence, and convicted, if we de- 
pended only on the fact that a cone 
was used. It won’t do. No, we must 
have more than this to work on.” 

“Tt was a doctor or dentist that did 
it?” 

“Decidedly no! An intelligent lay- 
man with a strong motive. That is the 
man to hunt for. But first we must 
follow our other clew.” 

“And what’s that ?” 

Doctor Farnsworth drew the 
once more over Aunt Harriett’s face, 
then gestured downward at the hooked 
rug. 

“It is there,” said he with decision. 

“There?” asked the inspector, lean- 
ing forward and peering sharply. 

“Yes. See that blue-black spot?’ 

“Sure I see its Ink, and looks as if 
it had been freshly spilled. See, there 
is no dust on it!” 

“Yes. A fountain pen has_ been 
crushed there. In no other way can I 
account for a stain of that shape and 
size. Mrs. Trescott is positive no ink 
has been used here in writing. I be- 
lieve the murderer dropped a fountain 


sheet 


’ 


pen. Probably Mrs. Trescott stepped 
on it. In her agitation at finding the 


body she did not notice it. The mur- 
derer, calm and cool as he undoubtedly 
was, would have noticed. If that spot 
came from a broken fountain pen, we 
have a first-rate clew.” 

“Fine and dandy! 
fountain pen?” 

——o, 

“Why ?” 

‘Because I found this on the rug.” 

The doctor felt in his waistcoat 


But—was it a 


pocket, extracted a small bit of hard 
rubber, and displayed it on his smooth 
palm. 

“By 


jingo!” exclaimed Caldwell. 
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“Say, you'd ought to have been on the 
force! Where’s the rest o’ the pen?” 

“We are ready now to go after it. 
First I had to prove to you that a mur- 
der had been done here. That is proved. 
Even you, a professional man hunter, 
have had to admit it.” The doctor’s 
fine sarcasm fell unnoted on Caldwell. 
“Now, by all means, we must locate 
the rest of that pen. [ate now lies in 
the hands of the excellent Mrs. Tres- 
cott. Well, to work!” 

He stepped to the door, opened it 
quickly, suspicious lest Martha might be 
eavesdropping, and, finding the hall va- 
cant, called imperatively : 

“Martha! Come here!” 

“Yes, doctor. What is it?’ 

The old housekeeper’s voice arose 
from belowstairs, where she was, with 
true New England instinct, “redding 
up” the house against the arrival of 
folk. 

“Come here, please.” 

She obeyed, panting a little up the 
stairs, apple-faced and overawed by her 
own importance and by the presence of 
Caldwell. Her look of alarm at the 
sergeant faded when the doctor casually 
let drop a word or two about Caldwell’s 
presence being necessary for the death 
certificate. Farnsworth asked: 

“Martha, when you swept up the 
pieces of broken china did you notice 
anything else?” 

“Laws, yes! There was that toast, 
sir, an’ all that coco. Oh, what grief 
it would ha’ been to Aunt Hay, sir, if 
she could ha’ knowed her best china 
was , 

“Did you notice any other thing be- 
sides coco, toast, and china?” 

“There was that tray, sir.” 

“See here, Martha! I mean anything 
not at all connected with breakfast.” 

“No, sir. Why, what else could there 
ha’ ben?” the old housekeeper queried 
with sudden anxiety. Her face clouded 
with eyes of worry. 

“Where did you put those things? 


’ 


’ 
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“T throwed ’em all away.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, out 
indeterminate. 
evasive. 

“Show us, please.” 

“It ain’t no place to take two gentle- 
man like you,” she hedged, as if seek- 
ing an excuse. “It’s out in the wood- 
shed, an’ of all the clutter! [—l’ll 
bring in the broken china, sir.” 

“No, we'll go with you. Show us 
the place.” 

Martha still hesitated, but the doc- 
tor’s eommand was by no means to be 
disobeyed. The presence of Caldwell 
added weight. Wherefore, with a good 
deal of protesting and broken ejacula- 
tions about “muss an’ clutter,” she led 
them down the back stairs, through the 
back hall, and into the woodshed. 

Here she picked up a tin lard pail, 
and was about to remove the bits of 
broken dishes the doctor sum- 
marily took the pail from her. 

“You needn’t bother to show us, 
Martha,” said he curtly. “We'll attend 
to everything ourselves. Thank you.” 

He dismissed her unceremoniously, 
and with Caldwell returned to the 
chamber of death. Here, behind closed 
doors, he emptied the contents of the 
pail onto the table at the bedside. 

A jumble of porcelain shards ap- 
peared, The doctor poked these over 
with an inquisitive forefinger. 

“Great Scott!” he suddenly 
claimed. “See there, eh?” 

Exactly as he had surmised, there 
appeared the fragments of a large-bar- 
reled fountain pen. This pen had been 


back.” Her gesture was 
She seemed all at once 


when 


exX- 


circled with engraved gold bands. 
Bands and pen point were badly 
crushed, for Mrs. Trescott was of 


goodly weight, and her heel had fallen 
heavily on the pen. 

“Great stuff, doctor!’ approved the 
sergeant with enthusiasm. ‘Some good 
guess!” 

“No guess at all, sir, 


” 


Farnsworth 
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repudiated the proffered compliment. 
“Merely a conclusion arrived at by the 
power of being able to see things and 
to correlate them. That is, at times, a 
useful faculty.” His voice was mor- 
dant. ‘Now here, for example is 

Deftly he was laying out the bits of 
hard rubber and gold. 

“Here, for example, we have all the 
data necessary for absolutely fixing the 
guilt of this crime. You see now there 
was murder done here last night. You 
see, there was a man in this room.” 

“Why a man?” 

“Women don’t kill in this kind of 
way. And this isn’t a woman’s foun- 
tain pen.” 

“It might be,” insisted Caldwell. 
“There are women doctors who would 
know how to use laughing gas.” 

“T hold to the opinion that a man 
committed this crime,” the doctor re- 
peated. ‘And, furthermore, I believe 
we shall find some initials or other 
mark on these pieces that will give us 
a first-rate clew. Well, now _ let’s 
see——” 

A clattering at the knocker inter- 
rupted him. They heard the tread of 
Mrs, Trescott in the lower hall—a tread 
more hasty and agitated than was its 
wont. The crowding events of this 
fateful morning had greatly shaken her 
aplomb. 

“More trouble!” said the doctor, still 
poking among the fragments, while 
Caldwell watched him with eager eyes. 
“T wish we could have kept this thing 
quiet an hour or two. At least, until 
we could have got things started. But, 
no, that was impossible. I had to phone 
three or four persons. Not to have 
done so would have been to arouse sus- 
picions, and—ah, see here, will you?” 

“What is it?’ demanded the sergeant 
quickly. 

“Open that door, please,” directed 
Farnsworth. “We've got to know who’s 
here.” 

As Caldwell obeyed voices came from 

2A—DpDs 
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below. There were four voices besides 
Mrs. Trescott’s. Words arose in con- 
fusion. Even as the doctor listened he 
picked up the reading glass and closely 
peered at one of the crushed gold 
bands. A gleam of triumph in his eye 
was followed by a vast astonishment 
that set his firm, well-shaved jaw gap- 
ing a little. 

“Good heavens!” he whispered. 
can’t be! But F 

“What is 
keenly excited. 

“Listen!” 

Two men below were speaking to- 
gether, jumbling their questions. A 
third man’s voice cut in. 

“That’s grandnephew Blair Cham- 
berlain,” said the doctor. “And that 
other one is Hale, Aunt Harriett’s law- 
yer. And now—well, there’s no mis- 
taking old Crittenden.” 

“Oh, Martha!” came a woman’s 
voice, soft, well-modulated, but seem- 
ing full of grief. “Is it true? We got 
a phone message from Doctor Farns- 
worth.” 

“Oh, 
Martha. 
ben took, an’—an’—— 

“Miss Chamberlain and her brother 
met me at the office, and We came along 
together—picked up Crittenden on the 
way,” said a man’s voice, deep-toned, 
resonant. The man seemed very anx- 
ious to proffer explanations. ‘The first 
we heard of it was from Doctor Farns- 
worth. He’s here?” 

Mrs. Trescott paused in her flood of 
incoherence to answer: 

“Yes, Mr. Hale. Upstairs with the 
poor dear—him an’ Mr. Caldwell.” 


“Tt 





it?” queried Caldwell, 


exclaimed 
She’s 


the poor dear!” 
“Yes, yes, it’s true. 


” 


“What Caldwell?’ demanded the 
deep voice, startled. P 
“Up to the police station, sir. You 


know.” 

“Hm!” came a grunt in another tone. 
A little followed. 

“Oh, Lord, ha’ mercy on us!” Mrs, 


silence 
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Trescott resumed. 
an’ cold in her best bed, so she is, an 
them two askin’ questions an’ traipsin 
out in the woodshed till I’m most dis- 
tracted! An’, oh, what a time, with all 
them dishes broke an’ the best rug all 
a mux an’ a mess! An’——” 

The front door closed firmly. 
steps sounded on the stairs, the foot- 
steps of several persons. 

Doctor Farnsworth — turned 
gripped Caldwell by the arm. 





“Poor dear, dead 


, 


Foot- 


and 
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“Let me do all the talking,” he whis- 
pered tensely. “Got a gun with you?” 

Caldwell nodded and tapped his hip 
pocket. 

“Why?” he asked, his face harden- 
ing. 

“Why? Because the murderer is 
coming up those stairs. In a minute 
we'll be face to face with the person 
who killed Aunt Harriett. Be ready for 
quick action now, in case we’re driven 
to it. Look sharp!” 





To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE.}]} 


KIDNAPER GETS LIFE SENTENCE 


ITH the sentencing of August Pascal to life imprisonment, the State of 
Pennsylvania has imposed punishment upon one of the most heartless 
criminals in the modern annals of the State. Pascal is the man who, on June 
2, 1920, kidnaped Blakely Coughlin, thirteen months old, from the home of his 
parents near Norristown. He entered the house and took the baby out of his 
little bed and carried him away. Later, after having promised to return the 
child if twelve thousand dollars were given him, Pascal failed to keep his word. 
The reason he did not deliver the baby to its parents was, as he afterward 
confessed to the police, because young Blakely Coughlin died while in his pos- 
session. Pascal was trapped while trying to collect an additional ten thousand 
dollars from the frantic father of the child. Having parted with twelve thou- 
sand dollars to no avail Mr. Coughlin took the police into his confidence when 
the second demand for money was made upon him. The kidnaper, who signed 
himself “The Crank” in his communications to Mr, Coughlin, directed that the 
money in a box be dropped from a railroad train at the spot between Camden 
and Atlantic City where a white sheet would be flying from a tree beside the 
tracks. 
sy dividing the fifty-six miles between Camden and Atlantic City into zones 
and numbering each zone, the police and Mr. Coughlin were able to arrange a 
trap for the kidnaper. Mr. Coughlin placed in the car window a placard bear- 
ing the number 13, which indicated the zone where he had deposited the money. 
Then from all sides Federal and State police closed in around the locality. They 
caught Pascal carrying the money box. 
After several days of severe cross-examining Pascal admitted that he had 
stolen the baby and that the child was dead. He said that he weighted the body 
with an iron bar and dropped it in the Schuylkill River. No trace could be found 


of the child’s body, but the bar with a bit of stout cord attached to it was brought 
up from the river bottom at the spot where Pascal confessed he had thrown the 
incriminating evidence. 

Pascal was convicted of second degree murder and kidnaping for extortion. 
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OO feeling of friendliness 
prompted Nat Crosby, high 
sheriff of Chicobee County, 
to call up the Honorable Mel- 
vin Poole, ex-State senator, and tell 
him that Cal Jett had escaped from 
Shomaston Prison, In fact, it was with 
some difticulty that the sheriff kept his 
voice untinged by invidious jubilation 
as he imparted the information. There 
was no need to mask the grin that 
curved his thick lips, for the man to 
whom he was speaking couldn’t see him 
from the other end of thirty miles of 
telephone wire. The grin grew wider 
and more expressive of enjoyment as 
he listened to Mel Poole’s startled ejac- 
ulations of mingled wrath and alarm. 
“Oh, ’bout three or four hours, I 
guess,” said Crosby, first answering the 
last question barked at him by the re- 
cipient of the information, “though they 
didn’t discover it until just recent. 
Burney, the warden, notified me pretty 
soon after he was sure Jett was gone. 
[ ain’t got mone of the particl’ers, so I 
can’t tell ye how he managed it. 
They’re tryin’ to foller his tracks with 
the dogs right now, and I’m startin’ 
over that way inYfive minutes. Likely 


we'll have him back in the jug before 
another. day cracks; but, rememberin’ 
his threat and knowin’ how you seemed 
to feel over it, I thought I'd put ye 
wise he was at large, so you could be 
ready in case we didn’t get him before 


he could get round your way to try 
to keep his word.” 

Then the sheriff listened again to the 
shrill, unsteady voice of the man to 
whom he had spoken. ‘All right,” he 
agreed finally; “I'll give it right 
away that you've offered five hundred 
reward for his capture. Oh, sure I'll 
tack that alive.” And I 
guess you'd ruther he’d be took dead, 
hadn’t ye, Mel? The poor devil must 


’a’ been a great worry to you. If some- 


out 


on—‘dead or 


body was to fix him for a wooden over- 
coat you wouldn’t have to fret no more 
about him, would ye? Well, there’s 
no tellin’ happen. Cal knew 
you'd spiked his last chance for a par- 
don, ’n’ he must ’a’ been pretty desprit. 
Wouldn’t wonder if somebody 
damaged bad he’s 
ag’in. So long, and take care o’ your- 
self, Mel.” 

Crosby hung up. “The « ooded 
said in an wunemotional 
voice, stopping to light a black cigar 
before he rose and took his fur-lined 
motoring coat down from a,hook near 
the desk. 


” 
what’l 


got 


before ever took 


-old-! 


coward,” he 


Lips blue, teeth chattering, his body 
pierced and shaking with the raw cold 
of a gray November morning, Cal Jett 
crouched in a roadside thicket. With 
numb and unsteady hands he furtively 
parted the and forth 
along a rutted and frogen highway that 


bushes peered 








wound down a frosty slope into a hol- 
low. where nestled a small village. 
Smoke was beginning to ascend from 
the chimneys of houses down there, tell- 
ing of people new risen from comforta- 
ble beds, and of warmth, and of food 
fresh cooked to appease hunger. The 
fugitive uttered a faint groan and 
pressed one hand to his empty stomach. 
Overcome by weakness, he clung to the 
thick bushes with his other hand to 
keep from sinking in his tracks. 

This was the morning of the third 
day after his escape from Shomaston 
Prison. Yet, though the ruling desire 
of his soul had been to get as far as 
possible from those grim walls behind 
which he had passed twenty-nine years 
of his life, he was still within the 
bounds of Chicobee County and Sho- 
maston was less than twenty miles 
away. Nevertheless, in order to get this 
far, he had tramped four times the 
distance under cover of darkness, often 
turning, circling, and doubling on his 
course in order to avoid and deceive 
armed bands of pursuers. 

Throughout the first half of the first 
night the prison bloodhounds had wor- 
ried him. Repeatedly they were heard 
baying on his track. In the blueberry 
barrens and pitch timber beyond 
Ragged Mountain the fire he had set 
to baffle the beasts by burning over a 
portion of his back trail was still go- 
ing. By wading and swimming miles 
of the icy Chicobee River he had well 
finished the job of foiling the dogs. 
After which he had nearly perished 
of cold before finding the suit of old 
clothes he was now wearing. The cast- 
off garments had been hanging in a 
closet of the deserted farmhouse in 
which he had hidden—without daring 
to start a fire in the rusty, broken stove 
—during the daylight hours of that first 
day of “freedom.” 

In the farmhouse some dried seed 
corn hung from a rafter. This, ground 


after a fashion in an old coffee mill, 
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checked his gnawing hunger a little. 
The next night he stole a whole ham 
from a smokehouse. At the bottom of 
a deep, rocky ravine in heavy timber, 
where he made a fire to broil some of 
the ham, he had gobbled down huge 
chunks of it almost before they were 
warmed through. And in the midst 
of this feast he had inadvertently and 
suddenly changed his position and saved 
his life by doing so. He felt the breath 
of the bullet that sped past his ear 
while the still woods were shocked by 
the report of a rifle. Other humming 
bits of lead clipped the shrubbery 
around him as he plunged headlong into 
the blackness of dense cover. 

Whether one man or several had 
crept upon him while he was broiling 
the ham remained an unsolved ques- 
tion. Marvelously he escaped abso- 
lutely untouched by the shots fired at 
him. But he lost the ham. When 
morning came he was many miles from 
that place, and again he had resorted 
to many expedients to break his trail 
in case the bloodhounds were put upon 
it once more. 

Since then he had dodged other bands 
of man hunters, all armed and savage 
with that strange brutal thirst for blood 
which leads most human beings who 
hunt other humans under such circum- 
stances. One party had passed within 
ten feet of his hiding place, and he 
had heard enough to learn that they 
were quite as willing to take him dead 
as alive. 

Half-frozen turnips from a worm- 
blighted and abandoned planting were 
all he had found to eat since losing the 
ham. Now cold, starving, exhausted 
to the verge of collapse, he looked down 
on the smoking chimneys of those clus- 
tered homes where breakfasts were be- 
ing prepared, and his soul seemed to 
faint within him. 

A woman was coming up the road. 
She was bowed beneath the weight of 
a huge bundle carried upon her bent 








shoulders. The bundle consisted of 
soiled clothing and household linen con- 
tained in an old blanket that was fas- 
tened at the four corners. Cal Jett 
couldn’t tell whether the woman was 
young or old, so much was she stooped 
beneath her load. But she was thin 
and poorly dressed, and he saw that her 
ill-shod feet tottered and stumbled over 
the rough ground. 

The fugitive cautiously drew back 
into the evergreen thicket, taking pains 
to agitate branch or bow as little as 
possible. Still holding one limb aside, 
he kept his eyes upon the passing 
woman. She didn’t pass. Almost op- 
posite Jett she reeled like a drunken 
person, and the bundle rolled from her 
back to the ground. She fell beside it, 
and lay, a shabby, crumpled heap, at the 
side of the frozen road. 

“My gorry!” whispered the staring 
man in the bushes. “My gorry! What 
made her do that now? Why don’t she 
get up?” 

After a time he thought he heard a 
low moan. It drew him out of the 
thicket, peering nervously right and 
left, his jaw hanging. Reaching the 
woman, he turned over her frail, thin 
body with gentle touch. 

“It was too bad, your fallin’ that 
way, ma’am,” he said, “and I hope ye 
ain’t hurt none to speak of. You was 
tryin’ to carry too much, that’s what 
you-—”’ 

He stopped and stared at the thin- 
cheeked, sorrow-marked face, the face 
of one who might be far younger than 
she looked; the face of one who had 
tasted the dregs in the cup of life. 
“Why,” he whispered to himself, hav- 
ing gulped down the lump that rose 
into his throat, “why, she looks like 
Molly—my—my Molly. Only—only 
older—and all dragged out and sick.” 

Then he was silent again, for her eye- 
lids had opened slowly, disclosing a pair 
of tired blue eyes which gazed at him 
in dull and puzzled inquiry. And they 
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were the violet eyes of his Molly, but 
faded and lacking the life and spirit 
of Molly’s eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, miss,” he 
said. “I won't do ye no hurt, though 
I guess I must look like a person that 
might. I happened to see ye fall, and 
so I come to help, if there is anything 
I could do. Though I ain’t never seen 
ye before in my life, I got a notion 
you’re Molly Ayer’s daughter.” 

“That was my mother’s name before 
she married James Byard.” The pale 
lips whispered the words. “I must 
have fainted—or something.” 

“Oh—oh, yes, she did marry Jim 
3yvard. Well, thank Heaven she didn’t 
take Mel Poole!” 

The young woman made an effort to 
sit up, and he helped her quickly. She 
gazed at him closely, curiously. He 
drew back, fumbling at his gray- 
bearded chin with dirty, trembling fin- 
gers. Anxicty, alarm was in his eyes. 
He was frightened, sorry he had shown 
himself to her. A pitifully timid thing, 
he looked. 

“You must be Cal Jett,” she said. 

Kneeling before her on the frozen 
ground, he seemed on the point of 
leaping up and taking to his heels. She 
put a toil-marked hand on his arm. 

“You needn't be afraid of me,” she 
told him. “I heard all about you from 
my mother. You know my father died 
when | was only two years old. Mother 
never forgot you. She’s gone now, too. 
She always said you never meant to 
kill the jail keeper that time when you 
broke out. She was sure you did it 
by accident.” 

“God bless her!” exclaimed Cal Jett 
huskily. “She was right. It was acci- 
dent—or, anyhow, I didn’t stop to think 
what I might do when I hit him with 
that piece of iron.” 

He checked himself. 
ness came into his old eyes; eagerness 
to justify himself before this woman 


Sudden eager- 
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who was the daughter of the sweetheart 
of his reckless youth. 

“I was plumb crazy to get outer that 
jail to lay my hands on Mel Poole,” 
he went on quickly, jerkily, mingled 
savageness and apology in his voice. 
“He framed me, the whelp! I never 
was mixed up with no counterfeiters, 
but he had it fixed so it could be proved 
I’d been passin’ bad money. I knew 
it was his game to put me outer his 
way, and I wanted to get at him for 
the dirty work; but when | found I’d 
killed Turner, the jail keeper, the only 
thing 1 wanted to do was keep from 
gettin’ took ag’in. And it wasn’t Mel 
Poole that caught me, though he was 
high sheriff of the county at that time. 
It was Bill Higgins, one of his depu- 
ties; but Poole was on hand to take 
charge soon as I was safe ironed, and 
he hogged all the credit. J ain’t never 
set eyes on him but once since the 
day the jury found me guilty, and that 
was when he come to the prison to grin 
and gloat over me. I mighty nigh fin- 
ished him then before they pulled me 
away.” 

The young woman shivered. She 
had heard many times how Jett had 
barely been prevented from strangling 
Melvin Poole with his bare hands in 
the harness shop of the State prison 
at Shomaston. But there was only pity 
in the look she gave the wretched, 
broken man; pity, and wonderment if 
it were true that he had once been the 
handsome chap her mother had said he 
was. 

Jett helped her to her feet. He 
swung her bundle to his own shoulders. 
“I'll carry it for Molly’s girl,” he said, 
trudging at her side. ‘Mebbe we won't 
meet nobody.” 

Just over the brow of the rise a 
shabby little hut of a house stood back 
from the road. Through a yard of 
dead weeds and stubble a crooked path 
wound to the back door. That door 
was opened for them by a little boy 


with a crooked back and a pair of 
bright blue eyes which peered forth 
from a wan and pathetic face. He 
called the woman “Mother,” and then 
stared in silent dismay at the dirty, 
bearded, tattered man who crowded in 
with the bundle and dropped it beside 
the two bench-supported wash tubs in 
the middle of the floor. The woman 
hugged and kissed the child. 

“Sit down,” she said to the man, 
motioning toward a chair. “You must 
be hungry.” 

A wood fire burned in a stove, upon 
the back of which a wash boiler was 
sending up steam. Jett bent over the 
stove, spreading out his blue hands to 
the heat. Oh, it felt good! And he 
was hungry—starving. Following the 
woman’s directions, he fed fresh wood 
to the fire from a little pile behind the 
stove. His eyes roved over the piti- 
fully bare room. The house was 
scarcely more than a hovel, but it 
seemed like a fair haven of refuge to 
the hunted man. 

“Where’s your husband?” he sud- 
denly asked as the woman was heating 
a pot of bean stew over the fire. 

“He’s dead,” she answered quietly. 
“Took a hard cold workin’ out in bad 
weather, which he’d never been used 
to, and went down with galloping con- 
sumption. We hadn’t been married 
only a year and a half, and Tommy 
wasn’t three months old when his pa 
died, so he don’t remember anything 
about him.” 

“Well, that was tough,” Jett said 
sympathetically. ‘And youve had to 
take care o’ yourself and Tommy since 
then, I judge. Guess it’s been a pretty 
hard pull.” 

The woman smiled ruefully. “Yes,” 
she admitted, “it has. But the worst 
has been that I couldn’t do anything 
for my poor little boy, when they say 
that if I had enough money I could 
have his back straightened so he’d be 
all right, like other boys. But that 
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would take a lot, more than five hun- 
dred dollars—’most a thousand maybe. 
Still, if I had it re 

She checked herself abruptly, lifting 
the child, who had been clinging to her 
skirts, and kissing him. Suddenly she 
staggered to a chair and dropped down 
upon it. When Jett stood over her 
with a glass of water in his hand he 
saw that her lips were colorless and 
there were lines of pain round her 
mouth. 

“You ain’t well at all, my girl,” said 
the fugitive softly. “Just drink this. 
You been workin’ too hard.” 

“It’s my heart,” she whispered. “It 
bothers me sometimes. I—I worry 
about what'll become of my child if 
—if I should be taken away. It’s 
dreadful to think of leaving him to go 
through life a cripple. If I could only 
see him cured! If his grandfather 
would only do the right thing by him!” 

“Then I take it he’s got a grand- 
father that’s fixed so he could dg some- 
thin’.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, he could! He could 
do anything, if he only would; for he’s 
rich, you know. But he hates me— 
hates us both, I guess. Blames me for 
his son’s death. He never had any- 
thing to do with Mark after we were 
married; cast him off, disowned him. 
Oh, that man will be punished some 
time! He wore out his own wife— 
Mark’s mother—with his cruelty. He 
holds his head high, but you’re not the 
only one in these parts who'd be glad 
to see it bowed in the dust.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Cal Jett, blinking 
his eyes rapidly. “Why, you—you 
don’t mean ai 

“Yes, I married Melvin Poole’s son.” 
She said it proudly, almost with a touch 
of defiance, as though she felt that 
there was need to defend her action 
before this hunted convict who once 
had been the sweetheart of her mother. 
“He was like his mother, who was the 
last of the Norwood family.” 
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Cal Jett backed away and stared with 
something like savageness at the little 
cripple, who, affrighted by the man’s 
aspect, huddled close to his mother. 
The woman hugged him tight in her 
frail arms, the- one human being left 
in all the world for whom she lived 
—for whom she would die if needs be. 

“T thought you was goin’ to gimme 
somethin’ to eat,” said Jett,- turning 
from them suddenly. 

She hastened to put a bowl of the 
steaming bean stew before him, to- 
gether with a plate of thin cornbread, 
called “Johnny cake.” “It’s all 1 have 
to give ye,” she told him apologetically. 
“There ain’t a speck of tea or coffee 
in the house.” 

“Well, I can’t expect what you ain’t 
got,” he responded gruffly. 

His stomach filled, all the blood in 
his body warmed at last, Cal Jett sat 
near the stove and meditated a while, 
frowning darkly. At times he eyed the 
timid, crooked-spined child; at times 
he gazed upon the child’s mother. 
Finally he spoke to the woman. “How’d 
you happen to know who I was when 
I went to pick ye up after you fell 
down on the road,” he asked abruptly. 

“Why, everybody’s talking about you 
escaping from prison,” she answered. 
Then she took a newspaper down from 
a shelf, found something in it, and put 
the paper into his hand. “Some folks 
I delivered a washing to gave me this 
paper,” she explained. “Read that 
there.” 

It took him a long time to read 
through the two-column article, for his 
eyes were beginning to fail a little, and 
he didn’t skip a word. Not far from 
the end he came upon Sheriff Crosby’s 
statement that the Honorable Melvin 
Poole would pay five hundred dollars 
to anybody who succeeded in captur- 
ing the “escaped murderer,” either dead 
or alive. When he had read that Jett 
began to laugh sneeringly. There was 
no mirth in the sound, and it caused 
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the crippled lad to shrink behind his 
mother’s skirts. 

“It’s all printed here, ain’t it?” said 
the man. “All I done and a lot I didn’t 
do. Well, just to look at me this min- 
ute you wouldn’t think I’d ever been 
such a terrible dangerous critter—now, 
would ye? But old Mel Poole’s scairt 
to death o’ me, that’s certain. He’s 
shakin’ in his boots, the miser’ble old 
tightwad! Why didn’t he make some 
kind of decent offer for my capture 
while he was about it? He could of 
afforded four or five times as much, and 
he would, scairt as he was, if he hadn’t 
been the meanest old skinflint in this 
State. I wasn’t thinkin’ of botherin’ 
with him at all, but I’ve sorter changed 
my mind. He’s hurt my pride, puttin’ 
such a cheap price on my head. I guess 
I’ll have to see him about that. Yes, 
sir, I guess I will. And if they’ll just 
let me alone long enough for me to 
have a little quiet private chat with 
Mel I'll bet a big red apple somebody’ll 
pull down a good lot more’n five hun- 
dred for capturin’ me.” 


After visiting the governor and urg- 
ing the removal of Tim Burney, warden 
of the State prison, for incompetence, 
the Honorable Melvin Poole motored 
home, a distance of fifty-two miles. It 
was a hard ride over rough nad frozen 
roads, and the Honorable Mel was 
bounced about in the tonneau of the 
car like a blown-up bladder—which he 
greatly resembled. Nevertheless, not- 
ing the swift waning of the afternoon 
and the unwelcome approach of night, 
he kept urging the chauffeur to drive 
faster. 

Whenever they passed through a 
strip of woods Poole sat up as steadily 
as he could and kept his restless eyes 
wide open for anything stirring in the 
thickets. His heart drummed against 
his fat-blanketed ribs. Beneath the 
thick robe his gloved hand, resting in 
his lap, gripped the heavy revolver 


which he had carried in the days when 
he was sheriff of Chicobee County. For 
Cal Jett was still at large, though un- 
flaggingly hunted by hundreds of armed 
men, all eager to win the reward offered 
by Poole. 

Darkness came down when they were 
yet ten good miles from Poole’s home 
in Albion. It descended a little early 
to-night, for there was a dun thickness 
in the harsh air which seemed to speak 
of snow. Poole shivered and tried to 
snuggle his huge body down still far- 
ther into the wraps. Then he decided 
that perhaps darkness favored him, 
after all; if Jett should be waiting to 
hold him up the fellow couldn’t rec- 
ognize him at a distance now. He 
would have to stop every automobile 
that came along. But there weren't 
many others out upon this road to- 
night. 

‘Don’t stop for anybody or anything, 
O’Brien,” directed the Honorable Mel, 
nervousness apparent in his hard, shrill 
voice. “If anybody hails us you just 
step on her and let her rip. Make 
‘em give ye the road. I’m starving hun- 
gry, and supper’ll be waiting when I 
get there.” 

The chauffeur nodded that he under- 
stood. He did; he understood that it 
wasn’t hunger which made Mel Poole 
so anxious to get home quickly. 

No one attempted to stop them. 
Poole drew a long breath of relief when 
he stepped out of the car at his own 
door. He had slipped the revolver into 
the pocket of his greatcoat. Having 
fished out his keys, he paused and 
turned at the door. 

“IT want you ready to start at nine- 
thirty in the morning, O’Brien,” he 
said; “at nine-thirty sharp. Going over 
to the county seat if she don’t storm 
hard enough to spoil the traveling. 
Don’t keep me waiting.” 

Then he unlocked the door and went 
in without saying good night. 

“If I didn’ need the money so bad 
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you’d wait a long time for me,” mut- 
tered O’Brien as he let in the clutch 
again. 

Poole hung his greatcoat on the hat 
tree in the front hall. As he had ex- 
pected, he found supper prepared. He 
sat down to it after brushing up and 
smoothing down the thin fringe of gray 
hair that bordered his bald spot. “Any 
telephone messages or anything?” he 
asked -of the stolid, stupid-looking 
housekeeper as she was pouring his 
coffee. 

“No, nothing of that sort, Mr. 
Poole,” answered the woman. “But 
they was a man called to see ye.” 

“A man? Who was it?” 

“I didn’t know him, and he didn’t 
give no name. Just said he had im- 
portant business to transact with ye.” 

“Well, what kind of business did he 
say it was?” 

“Now, he didn’t say, sir. But he did 
say it was personal and private, and 
asked when you was expected home, 
and said you might see him later.” 

A disturbed frown quivered into the 
Honorable Mel’s forehead. ‘How long 
ago was this?” he asked crisply. 

“Oh, not long; not half an hour. 
Just a short time after it come dark. 
The man he come round to the side 
door.” 

“Hey? The side door! Then it must 
‘a’ been one of the neighbors, Mrs. 
Weed. Did you get a good look at 
him?” 

“Why, it was so dark out there in 
the shadder that I couldn’t, but it 
wasn’t none of the neighbors, Mr. 
Poole—I’m sartin o’ that. I know 
ev’rybody round Albion, and he wasn’t 
nobody that lives here.” 

Now Melvin Poole’s appetite was 
spoiled. He did manage to gulp down 
a cup of coffee and eat a little, but a 
great uneasiness had come upon him, 
a dismaying foreboding, an agitated 
conviction that deadly danger im- 
pended. He pushed back from the 
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table after nervously lighting a big 
cigar. 

“If anybody comes to the back door 
again to-night, don’t you open it,” he 
ordered ; “don’t you open it, no matter 
how much they knock. And I'll an- 
swer any rings at the front door my- 
self. You can call me if I don’t hap- 
pen to hear the bell. I'll be in my 
den for an hour or two.” 

Then, having risen, he snarled out 
suddenly and shrilly: “I dunno what 
this State’s comin’ to, with a slack and 
incompetent warden and with sheriffs 
that ain’t got gumption enough to catch 
anything but a cold. Things were run 
different in the days when I was taking 
a hand.” 

Champing on his cigar, he waddled 
heavily out of the dining room and 
mounted the stairs to the room that he 
had specified as his “den.” The latter 
was a rather large and comfortable 
room, and another man might have 
called it a study. Poole’s bedroom 
opened off the den. The door between 
nearly always stood wide open. 

Having first taken pains to draw the 
window shades in the den, the Honor- 
able Mel switched on the electric lights. 
Then he closed the door by which he 
had entered and deposited his huge 
body upon an ample leather-covered 
morris chair which stood before an 
open hearth, where wood and kindlings 
were arranged on andirons for the 
touching of a match. Many minutes 
he sat there, his chin sunk into the 
double fold of fat that cushioned it, 
the cigar gripped in his teeth, his eyes 
filled with a cold and sullen expression 
—an embittered, resentful old man, ar- 
rived alone and friendless upon life’s 
sunset slope. 

Presently he lifted his head slowly, 
something like a half sigh and _ half 
groan coming from his lips. Over the 
mantel hung a mirror. He raised his 
eyes to this, started violently, gaped, 
and paled, then stiffened and was mo- 
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tionless. For the mirror showed him 
the reflected image of a man who stood 
behind the morris chair in the open 
door that led to the bedroom. The 
man held a revolver pointed toward the 
back of the chair. 

“Guess you hadn’t better holler, Mel, 
unless you're as tired and sick of livin’ 
as you look to be,” said Cal Jett in a 
level voice. “I this pistol’s 
loaded. I got it out of a pocket in your 
big co’t after you hung the co’t up in 
the hall downstairs. I was down there 
when you come in. Heard you speakin’ 
to somebody when you was just outside 
the front door, and that give me time 
to dodge inter the parlor. And while 
you was havin’ your supper I come 
up here to wait for ye.” 

Melvin Poole spat out the cigar and 
swallowed several times at the choking 
lump that filled his throat. ‘How’d you 
get in?” he finally managed to ask in 
a shaking, husky voice. 

“Oh, that was easy enough after your 
hired woman told me you wasn’t to 
home. Luck was with me. I pre- 
tended to go away, but I tiptoed back 
and watched her through the kitchen 
winder, and when she went up the back 
stairs for somethin’ I tried the door and 
found she hadn’t fastened it. Then all 
I had to do was slip in through before 
she come back.” 

The Honorable Mel swore under his 
breath. 

“Don’t s’pose I should ’a’ told you 
that,” said the convict, ‘and I wouldn’t 
‘a’ done it if I’d stopped to think that 
you'd prob’ly take it out on the poor 
woman if you got a chance. But it 
don’t look like you’d have much of a 
chance, does it, Mel? I’ve got ye, and 
I’m dead sure you ain’t forgot what I 
promised to do to ye some time if I 
ever got this sort of a opportunity.” 

Oh, no, Poole hadn’t forgotten! Fin- 
gers of ice were now playing along his 
spine. The calmness of the low-spoken 
murderer who menaced him with his 
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own weapon merely served to increase 
the paralyzing fear that had filled his 
huge body and turned him ill at the 
pit of his stomach. 

Jett came into the room and stood 
looking down upon the man he believed 
responsible for all his misfortunes. He 
kept the heavy revolver ready for in- 
stant use, as Poole observed. There 
was a look in his eyes that made the 
big man cringe. 

“You don’t look much like what I 
thought you would, Mel,” said the un- 
welcome intruder. “I expected you’d 
seem happy and contented and ’pear 
to be enjoyin’ life, havin’ always had 
things your own way and been a in- 
fluential and successful man. The way 
I'd pictured you was all wrong. Why, 
you actual look miser’ble and wretched. 
You looked that way two or three min- 
utes ago when you thought you was 
all alone. I could see ye in the glass 
up there, and I was watchin’ quite a 
while before you happened to look up 
and find I was in the door, Is it pos- 
sible you ain’t got as much satisfaction 
outer the world as you think you 
oughter had ?” 

“Cal,” said Poole, his voice and his 
body trembling, “you ain’t going to kill 
me, are ye?” 

“T declare you’re just as big a cow- 
ard as you ever was!” exclaimed Jett 
in contempt. “It’s proof that they 
never change color when they’re born 
yaller. You're as much a cur as you 
uster be. Well, why shouldn’t I kill 
ye? Didn’t I say I would if I ever got 
a chance like this? Three times I’d 
been pardoned only for you! Last time 
there was a big petition went to the gov- 
ernor for me, and it was signed by a 
lot of the finest and best-known folks 
in the State. The governer was all 
ready to set me free, but you got at 
him some way and stopped it. You 
was scairt. You knew I hadn’t fergot 
you framed a job on me in the first place 
to get me outer your way so you’d have 
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full swing with Molly Ayer. A lotter 
good that done ye, didn’t it? And you 
was just as much to blame for the killin’ 
of Turner as I was, for if you hadn’t 
had me jugged on a trumped-up charge 
| wouldn’t ’a’ been there to crack his 
head a-tryin’ to break out. I’ve had to 
pay for that with twenty-nine year of 
my life in Shomaston Prison. How 
have you ever paid?” He was bending 
over Poole now, his face savage, his 
manner far more threatening than his 
words. 

His horrified eyes fixed on the men- 
acing revolver, the fat man shrank 
away, Shaking like a mass of soft jelly. 
His color was ashen. He began to 
whimper. 

“It won’t do ye any good to kill me, 
Cal. I ain’t got long to live, anyhow. 
I’m an old man and about all through. 
And you’re mistaken about me framing 
you up.” 

“Yah-hah!” snarled the — other. 
“\WWhat’s the use to lie? It won’t help 
ye none, You're just right you ain’t 
got long to live. There ain’t such a 
lot o’ time left for either one of us. 
But you’ve lived too long a’ready—a 
whole lot too long. And I know you 
ain’t never done one decent, unselfish 
thing in all your life. Why, you turned 
ag’inst your own flesh and blood—your 
son—because he married the daughter 
of the woman you wasn’t able to get, 
even after you'd got me outer the way. 
You really killed him—your own son! 
And there’s your little grandson, that 
you might help to be cured by spending 
some of your rotten-got money on him, 
and you're lettin’ him grow up to be 
a cripple for life. Why, you’re a pisen 
blot on the face of the earth! The 
Honorable Melvin Poole!  There’s 
plenty folks in these parts that know 
just what a dishonorable cur you are, 
and there ain’t such a lot that would 
cry to read your obituary notice in the 
paper to-morrer.” 

“Please, Cal—— 
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“Shut up! Lemme tell you some- 
thin’. When I broke outer Shomaston 
Prison I never had no intention of 
wastin’ a minute to bother with you. 
The only idee in my head was to get 
away—to escape and not be caught ag’in. 
I hadn’t no notion of stopping round 
to kill ye, Mel. But you offered a re- 
ward for me, dead or alive, and there’s 
so many hunters out after it that they’ve 
kept me tackin’ and turnin’ and twistin’ 
so much that I couldn’t get no further’n 
this in all this time. I’m pretty nigh 
done up now. I can see my finish. 
They’ll get me soon, and you 4 

“Cal, I—I’ll withdraw that offer, 
Cal!” promised Poole in frightened 
haste. “I’ll insert a notice in the Chi- 
cobee County Herald, which comes out 
to-morrow, that it’s withdrawn. Il 
swear I will # 

“No,” snapped Jett, his bearded lips 
curling, “you won’t do that! But you're 
goin’ to do somethin’ dif’rent. What’s 
tive hundred dollars for capturin’ a 
desperate and dangerous man like me? 
It ain’t enough—it ain’t half enough. 
Why, it’s a insult to me not to make 
a decent offer! Five hundred! And 
you rich as mud! Don’t it show what 
a niggardly old skinflint ye are? Now 
look here! You’re goin’ to increase that 
offer; you’re goin’ to make it just five 
times as much. Yes, that’s it—twenty- 
five hundred instead of five hundred. 
You'll see that the notice gets into the 
Herald to-morrow, will ye? Come 
now, give me your word you'll attend 
to it, Mel.” 


Poole stared the 


incredulously at 
fierce-eyed man. ‘“Do—do you mean it, 
Cal?” he asked in amazement. 


“Now lemme tell ye how much I 
mean it. If you don’t do it I’m goin’ 
to see ye ag’in—just once more before 
they take me back to Shomaston. And 
that'll be your finish, Mel Poole, just 
as sure as you’re a foot high. When 
I’m done with ye they’ll take ye and 
put ye away under six feet of earth. 
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That’s what'll happen to you if you fail 
to keep your promise to offer twenty- 
five hundred for my capture, and you’re 
goin’ to make that promise right now. 
Come on with it now.” 

“Oh, all right, I—lI’ll do it.” 

“Then get down on your marrow- 
bones and swear it.” The cold muzzle 
of the revolver was jabbed against 
Poole’s temple. “Down with ye and 
make oath to offer twenty-five hundred 
to anybody that takes me. Then tele- 
phone to Nat Crosby and tell him 
you've raised the reward. And remem- 
ber I’ll be lookin’ for the notice in the 
paper to-morrer, and if I don’t find it 
—well, I'll find you. You understand 
what that means. Down on_ your 
knees. Now swear.” 

The Honorable Mel obeyed. Kneel- 
ing in haste, he made a vow to do as 
Cal Jett demanded. Then, sneering, 
the latter stood over the cringing man, 
while he got in touch with the sheriff's 
office by phone. 

“And just so ye won't forget [ll 
add a reminder,” said the convict. 

Then the butt of the heavy revolver 
crashed down behind Melvin 
right ear, toppling the huge body for- 
ward upon the hearth, where it lay 
quite still save for a slight quivering. 


Poole’s 


Through a thick scud of falling snow 
Cal Jett came staggering to the door 
of Molly Poole’s wretched home. Be- 
hind him he left a crimson trail on 
the blanket of virgin. white. Panting, 
he lurched against the door, clutched 
at the knob, and then half reeled and 
half fell into the house. Screaming 
with fright, Tommy Poole hurried to 
his mother for protection. She stared 
at the gasping man, her eyes wide, her 
hands clapsed at her throat. He was 
stretched upon the floor before her. 

“Sh-shut the door!” he gasped out. 
“They're close at my heels.” 

“Oh—oh, you’re wounded!” she 
cried in sympathizing distress. “I heard 


shots a little while ago. You're bleed- 
ing! What canI do? What can I do?” 

“Do what I tell ye. One of ’em got 
me in the leg with a charge o’ buckshot, 
but he didn’t stop me. I was bound 
to get here before I gave up. Now 
listen! You take this pistol. Stand 
over me with it pointed at my head. 
Come on now before they get here.” 

As he spoke he thrust Melvin Poole’s 
revolver into her grasp, but she couldn’t 
understand what he wished her to do. 

“Point it at me! Do as [ tell ye, 
woman! Be quick, too; for they wasn’t 
much of any distance behind me. There 
ain’t a chance for me to get away, and 
somebody's goin’ to get thé reward for 
takin’ me. Likely it’s all of Mel Poole’s 
dirty money you'll ever get a chance to 
touch, but it'll be enough so you can 
get the kid’s back straightened up 
and——-_ Here they come!” 

Nat Crosby himself was at the head 
of the posse. Having flung open the 
door, the sheriff paused on the thresh- 
old and stared at the tableau before 
him. At his back, in the veil of swirl- 
ing snow, armed men pressed forward 
to look over his shoulders. Beneath 
the pointed revolver in the hand of 
the woman Cal Jett cowered on the 
floor, begging her not to shoot. 

“Well, Dll be danger if ‘tain’t a 
woman that’s ketched him, after all!” 
exclaimed Crosby, stepping forward to 
put the irons on the wounded fugitive. 

“But she never would if I hadn't 
dropped the revolver,” whined Jett. 
“She grabbed it up quicker’n a wink and 
said she’d pepper me if I didn’t keep 
still.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Crosby to 
Molly Poole. “Your father-in-law, the 
Honorable Melvin, raised the price on 
this man’s head from five hundred to 
twenty-five hundred to-night, and | 
ruther think you'll come nigh gettin’ 
all of it. Well, I guess most folks’ll 
agree that you oughter have it. But I 
expect Mel will swear some.” 
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S he gazed into the dull, ex- 
pressionless eyes of his client, 
G. Pittman Jones gestured 
impatiently. 
But, Miss Bennett!” he exclaimed. 
“You must talk to me; I’m your law- 
yer. Your sister has employed me; 
how can I defend you, how can I save 
you from prison—possibly the gallows 
—unless you take me into your confi- 
dence? We are alone, the walls are 


thick and there are no eavesdroppers. 
Don’t keep up this shamming any lon- 
ger; you're not talking to the detec- 


tives now, but to your attorney!” 

The girl, for she seemed little more 
than that despite the haggardness of 
her face, did not reply. She continued 
to stare blankly at the drab, vacant wall 
of the visitors’ room of the county jail. 

“Come, Miss Bennett,” pleaded the 
lawyer, “I can’t be coming here every 
day if you are going to maintain this 
stubborn make-believe of insanity. The 
date of your trial is growing near; 
we've had two continuances already 
and the State’s attorney will fight an- 
other one. He wants you to go to trial 
—he says that he’s going to hang you!” 

Still the young woman failed to re- 
spond. G. Pittman Jones was baffled; 
he had been counsel for many clients, 
but never one like this. Many of them, 
true, had feigned ‘insanity but they were 
crafty enough to become rational dur- 
ing those periods when Jones desired 
to talk with them. 

Ada Bennett, charged with the mur- 
der of Alderman “Benny” Regan, sat 


lifelessly, slumped over in her chair, 
knees crossed. Suddenly G. Pittman 
Jones’ arm shot out and the edge of 
his rigidly extended hand smote her 
sharply just below the knee cap. 

“Huh!” grunted Jones. “She surely 
didn’t know that was coming and—no 
reflex!” He took a match box from 
his pocket and, under pretext of light- 
ing his dead cigar, thrust the flaming 
stick near her eyes. The pupils re- 
mained fixed and distended. 

The lawyer compressed his lips and 
lowered his eyelids thotghtfully. Pres- 
ently he continued his tests, familiar to 
all alienists. After a time he went to 
the door and called the turnkey. 

“l’m finished now,” he called; “you 
can take her back to her cell.” Ada 
Bennett failed to move at the turnkey’s 
none too kindly command to “come on” 
but arose like a docile child when he 
took her arm and urged her forward. 

On his way out, G. Pittman Jones 
stopped in the front office to chat a 
moment with Jailer McGoorty; they 
had been friends for years and Jailer 
McGoorty often sent clients to Lawyer 
Jones. For this little act of friendship 
he expected and got a frequent ten- 
dollar bill. It was McGoorty, in fact, 
who had aided Ada Bennett’s sister in 
her selection of an attorney. 

“Well, that’s one dom fine case I sint 
ye; I’m after thinkin’, Misther Jones, 
that’s one case that you won’t win.” 

G. Pittman Jones took a deep puff 
on his cigar. 

“Half an hour ago, McGoorty, I 
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would have agreed with you,” he re- 
plied slowly, “but now I don’t. I think 
I’m going to free that woman. Her 
mind is gone—entirely gone.” - 

“Vis,” chuckled Jailer McGoorty, 
“like th’ brain of th’ fox it is. She’s 
after bein’ th’ clever actress, she is. 
But th’ old stall won’t get her freed— 
not with th’ State’s attorney takin’ such 
a personal int’rest in th’ case. He’s 
sayin’ that she must hang.” 

Attorney Jones sat down near Jailer 
McGoorty and stared absently at the 
toes of his own cracked shoes. 

“And that’s a queer thing, too, Mc- 
Goorty,” he said; “a mighty queer 
thing. I confess that I haven’t been 
giving the case a great deal of my time; 
the sister came to me and paid me a 
retainer—it was small; I made it small 
because I saw that she needed the 
money very badly. 

“T simply took it for granted that the 
Sennett woman was shamming—just 
as you did. I have now found out that 
she’s not shamming!” 

“Faith, Misther Jones, an’ I’m 
neither judge nor jury; save your say 
for th’ trial. You'll need all your words 
then, I’m after thinkin’.” 

“I’m mostly talking to myself,” re- 
plied G. Pittman Jones; “I reason 
things out better when I talk aloud. 

“You probably remember the facts 
better than I do; I confess that I 
haven’t given the case the time that I 
should. Let us go over the facts. . 

“Ada Bennett was Alderman 
Regan’s sweetheart. They were going 
to be married. The police find—or 
claim to have found—that Regan and 
the girl quarreled a day or so before 
the shooting.” 

McGoorty nodded. 

“And,” proceeded Attorney Jones, 
“on the night of July the sixteenth, the 
bartender in Alderman Regan’s saloon 
heard a pistol shot in the back room. 
He rushed to the rear and found Regan 
on the floor—dead.” 


“Shure!” agreed McGoorty. “An’ 
why don’t ye go on, Misther Jones. Th’ 
batrender found Regan dead, beaten 
over th’ head with a stove poker, an’ 
shot through th’ heart. Th’ pistol, still 
shmokin’, was lyin’ on th’ floor, an’ 
there stood Ada Bennett with the stove 
poker in her hand!” 

“All that tallies with the facts as I 
have previously heard them,” nodded 
G. Pittman Jones; “I grant you that it 
looks bad, very bad for my client, but 
the law does not send insane people to 
prrson—or worse.” 

“Providin’ they’re insane,” snorted 
McGoorty, “but th’ old insanity stall’s 
been worked so frequent, Misther 
Jones, that it’s hard to get a jury to 
swallow it any more.” 

“And there’s a mighty queer devel- 
opment in this case that I am to de- 
fend,” went on Lawyer Jones; “State 
Attorney Tilson is not ordinarily so 
vindictive, so avowedly bitter toward 
women whom he prosecutes. Never 
before has he demanded the death sen- 
tence for a woman! 

“Oh, I know what you will say, Jailer 
McGoorty; you will say that the State 
attorney is peeved because there have 
been so many acquittals in cases where 
women were being tried for murder, 
angry because the newspapers have 
pointed out that it is impossible to con- 
vict a woman of murder in this city. 
Tush! 

“Now, if State Attorney Tilson and 
Alderman Regan had been close politi- 
cal or personal friends there might be 
the answer; but such was not the case 
—most emphatically not. Think it over, 
McGoorty; there’s something behind 
this. There is, as we used to say, a 
nigger in the wood pile, and I propose 
to tear down a couple of cords of facts 
and have a look at the ebony citizen.” 

Opinion was somewhat divided on 
the question of whether or not G. Pitt- 
man Jones had clear title to the fre- 
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quently applied term “a _ successful 
criminal lawyer.” If success is to be 
measured by the size of one’s bank bal- 
ance or the mode of one’s clothes, the 
negatives win. If, on the other hand, 
we are to accept the word of various 
and sundry persons who escaped the 
terrifying embrace of the long arm of 
the law through the efforts of Lawyer 
Jones, then he most emphatically was. 

G. Pittman Jones did not look pros- 
perous and he was no more prosperous 
than he looked. His practice was con- 
fined exclusively to the trial of crim- 
inal cases and criminal lawyers have 
found it discouragingly true that those 
persons with an ability to pay large fees 
seldom are faced with the necessity of 
paying them. 

Many other members of the bar were 
open in referring to G. Pittman Jones 
as a “shyster.” His long and successful 
record in winning cases, his almost un- 
canny ability in selecting and swaying 
a jury was generally laid to “trickery.” 
Attorneys sneered at him, his shiny and 
carelessly unpressed clothes, and his 
methods—until they faced him in a 
court room. In a court room one for- 
got that Lawyer Jones needed a new 
suit and a shine and, more than often, 
a hair cut. 

G. Pittman Jones’ fees were small; 
there were many, many times when he 
charged no fee at all; there were times, 
also, when he secretly sent money from 
his own pocket to the family of an un- 
fortunate whom he was called upon to 
defend. This secret generosity, to- 
gether with a passion for “playing the 
ponies” kept his finances in a continual 
state of low ebb. 

It was a story not generally credited, 
but nevertheless true, that Lawyer 
Jones had refused a fee of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to defend the erring 
son of a millionaire. 

“T often defend those technically 
guilty but never those morally guilty,” 
Jones had once remarked; lawyers to 
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whom the remark was passed said that 
he was both a liar and a fool. 

The date of Ada Bennett’s trial drew 
nearer and G. Pittman Jones, working 
feverishly to put his finger on the vul- 
nerable spot in the State’s case, was 
baffled. Not once had he been able to 
arouse to life his client’s seemingly 
paralyzed consciousness. True enough, 
he had called in alienists who would tes- 
tify that the woman was insane; that 
meant little better than nothing. The 
State would produce alienists who 
would swear that she was shamming; 
probably they would have a preponder- 
ance of medical experts, for neither 
Jones nor his client had the money to 
pay for “expert testimony.” Besides 
juries were becoming more and more 
chary of alienists; more and more they 
were refusing to be bewildered and 
hypnotized by the many-syllabled medi- 
cal terms. 

G. Pittman Jones had, it was true, 
found out some things which had 
aroused suspicion in his own mind as 
to State Attorney Tilson’s possible mo- 
tives, but suspicion is no substitute for 
evidence. 

“Well, Misther Jones,” remarked 
Jailed McGoorty when the lawyer 
called at the.county jail the day before 
the trial, “you’re still after thinkin’ that 
you’re goin’ to get an acquittal for Ada 
Bennett ?” 

Lawyer Jones sat down and shook 
his head; he could be frank with his 
friend McGoorty. 

“I’m beginning to doubt it, Mce- 
Goorty,” he admitted. “I am satisfied 
that Tilson has an ulterior motive in 
this unusually vigorous prosecution. 
As always, the newspapers are inter- 
ested in the trial of a woman for mur- 
der and Tilson has issued a statement 
to-day that he will demand the death 
penalty ; he says that so long as women 
have insisted on absolute civil equality 
with man, they can no longer be per- 
mitted to play upon their femininity 
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and use their tears when tried for a 
crime. He states that it was a cold- 
blooded murder and that she must be 
hung.” 

“Yis, I read it, Misther Jones, an’ a 
very bitter attack it is. An’ what are 
your suspicions regardin’ Misther Til- 
son’s motives, Misther Jones?” 

“Humph!” said Lawyer Jones, nar- 
rowing his eyes. “I have discovered, 
for one thing, that Alderman Kegan’s 
death was a very, very fortunate thing 
for State Attorney Tilson’s political 
fortunes. Alderman Regan had de- 
clared war on Tilson, renomination in 
the primaries and—Tilson could not 
get the party nomination with Regan 
against him. The murder was the only 
thing that permitted Tilson to win. 
The State attorney’s office is a very 
lucrative position, McGoorty.” 

“Vis, there might be somethin’ in 
what you say,” admitted the jailer with 
a grave nod of his head; “I hadn't 





thought of that, Misther Jones. But 
what can you do?” 
“Nothing, McGoorty, absolutely 


nothing,” replied Lawyer Jones with a 


sad sigh. 

The day of Ada Bennett’s trial was 
as gloomy as G,. Pittman Jones’ 
thoughts; the sky as heavy as the law- 
yer’s heart. A dose of very bad weather 


from Medicine Hat had swept down 
upon the city the night before. The 
knife thrusts of cold had struck the 


thermometers and the mercury shriv- 
eled down in the glass tubes and the 
newspapers began to talk pitifully of 
“the city’s suffering.” 

Jones was at his office early; he had 
gotten up before the steam had and his 
fingers were numb as he fumbled with 
his papers, thrusting them into his 
worn portfolio. His office, shabby like 
himself, was five blocks from the crim- 
inal courts building. He buttoned his 
collar about his neck and went down to 
the street on his way to the court house. 

He had accomplished three of the 
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five blood-congealing blocks when he 
almost trod upon—the sparrow! 

The bird had fallen, half frozen, to 
the pavement; Lawyer Jones almost 
stepped upon it. He had almost a 
womanly tenderness for the feathered 
family and, instinctively, he leaned over 
and took the sparrow, which made one 
desperate attempt to flutter away, into 
his own number fingers. He slipped it 
into his pocket. 

The trial of Ada Bennett started as 
other trials, except perhaps that State 
Attorney Tilson glared across the at- 
torneys’ table at G. Pittman Jones with 
greater ferocity and looked as though 
he expected Jones to spring some sur- 
prise on him. Tilson was a big, heavy 
man with massive jaws and beetling 
brows; he towered a full head above 
Jones who, in repose, was mild man- 
nered and with quiet but penetrating 
gray eyes. 

“I’m gonna hang Ada Bennett,” Til- 
son remarked at Lawyer Jones. 

“You mean you think that you are.’ 
The attorney for the defense smiled 
with an assurance that was entirely as- 
sumed. He had not even a shred of 
hope to which he could cling; it was 
the weakest case he had ever brought 
into court. He had only a few wit- 
nesses, friends of Ada Bennett’s, who 
would swear that she loved Alderman 
Regan, loved him too much to kill him. 
And the State would answer that she 
loved him so much, so jealously that 
she did kill him—brutally, as a tigress 
would slay. There were, of course, a 
few alienists who would testify that 
they considered the woman insane; but 
the State had the defense outnumbered 
two to one on this score. 

Tilson made his opening address to 
the jury, outlining the horrifying bru- 
tality of the crime, ridiculing the 
woman’s blank-eyed pose, and demand- 
ing that she pay the penalty on the 
scaffold. 

“One ray of hope,” 


murmured G, 








Pittman Jones; “Tilson is so brutal in 
his arraignment that he may create 
sympathy for her—but what a slender 
ray!” 

The trial moved swiftly. The State’s 
witnesses were brief in their testimony 
and Jones’ cross-examination equally 
so. The lawyer was unable to break 
down the story that Ada Bennett and 
Alderman Regan had quarreled, and 
that she had gone to tMe alderman’s 
saloon to effect a reconciliation. The 
bartender told his story; how he had 
heard the pistol report and, rushing 
hack, found Regan dead, shot and 
beaten, and the girl standing near with 
the stove poker in her hand and the 
smoking revolver on the floor. She 
had uttered no word, the bartender said, 
answered no questions and made no 
denial of guilt. 

Lawyer Jones, when his meager little 
handful of witnesses had testified and 
it was apparent that the weight of their 
testimony was nil, took Ada Bennett by 
the arm and led her to the witness box. 
He hoped against hope that the jury 
would read the truth in her face, in her 
wide-staring eyes. 

As he stepped back to ask the ques- 
tion which would remain unanswered, 
the sparrow, warmed back to life by the 
heat of the court room, emerged from 
the pocket of Lawyer Jones’ overcoat 
and, with a whir of wings, began dash- 
ing from window to window in its 
search of freedom. 

State Attorney Tilson glanced up, 
startled, but his surprise was no 
greater than that of G. Pittman Jones 
who had quite forgotten the rescued 
bird. 

“It’s a trick; it’s a trick!” shouted 
Tilson, leaping to his feet, his face red 
with rage. “It’s one of that shyster’s 
tricks! He turned that bird loose in 
the court room; I saw him.” Which 
Was not true, 

The judge rapped with his gavel and 
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frowned reprovingly at the enraged 
State attorney. 

“T tell you it’s a trick!” cried Tilsoné 
“He’s trying to create sympathy for 
this murderess! He’s trying to com- 
pare her to a bird struggling for free- 
dom! I tell you it’s a trick! He’s 
always pulling off some dramatic stunt, 
the shyster.” 

“Mr. Tilson,” said the court, 
will apologize to 

But Tilson, his temper master of his 
reason, rushed to the near-by window 
where the sparrow was beating impo- 
tently against the pane, seized a long 
stick which is used for opening and 
closing the upper sashes, and _ flailed 
wildly at the frightened bird. His aim 
was true and the sparrow tumbled to 
the floor—crushed to death. 

G. Pittman Jones had too strong a 
sense of the dramatic not to take ad- 
vantage of the incident. He turned to 
the jury. 

“The State attorney has suggested 
a most fitting simile,” he said, “this de- 
fendant, her mind gone, is like a help- 
less bird beating its wings against the 
barriers and—the State attorney is 
trying to crush out her life with the 
same cruelty that he used in crushing 
out the life of that sparrow!” 

“And _ that,” murmured Lawyer 
Jones to himself, “will at least save her 
from the gallows.” 

Ada Bennett was leaning forward in 
the witness chair, her eyes on the spar- 
row, as if fascinated. 

“That—that’s just the way he killed 
my Ben,” she whispered, but the whis- 
per had reached every corner of the 
court room; a murmur arose. 

hissed Lawyer Jones. 
is coming back—let her 


“you 





“Silence!” 
“Her mind 
talk.” 

“T object!” shouted Tilson. 

“Objections overruled,” replied the 
court. 


“Tell us how he killed Ben,” com- 
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manded G. Pittman Jones in a soothing, 
but compelling voice. 

“Just—just like he killed the bird,” 
she said slowly, her voice becoming 
stronger. “He beat Ben to death— 
beat him to death with the stove poker ; 
and—and then he—he shot him. 

“T—I was going to see Ben; I had 
just entered the vestibule of the rear 
room, I heard them quarreling; I 
didn’t want to intrude. I was going 
to go away and then—then he grabbed 
the poker and struck Ben over the head 
—once, twice, three times, but Ben 
wasn’t dead, so—so he shot him. 

“TI—I rushed in and grabbed 
poker but—it was too late. Len 
—dead.” 

Lawyer Jones was quivering with ex- 
citement. 

“Who killed Ben?” he asked slowly. 

“That—that man; the man _ who 
killed the bird!” she said. 

“Point to him now,” 
Jones. 

Ada Bennett pointed her finger to- 
ward State Attorney Tilson. 

“He killed Ben,” she said. 

Tilson, his face ashen, leaped to Ris 
feet. 

“It’s a 


the 
was 


commanded 


lie—it’s a trick!” he cried 
hoarsely. “The woman’s insane; she’s 
crazy, as crazy as a loon. She don’t 
know what she’s saying. She’s crazy!” 

Judge, jury, and spectators were 
leaning forward with tense muscles. 

“Tilson,” cried Jones, “your own 
face, your own words convict you; you 
killed Alderman Regan!” 

The judge, recovering his judicial 
composure, lifted his gavel but thought 
better of it as he looked into the State 


attorney’s fear-distended and 
pasty face. 

“You went to Regan’s saloon to 
make a deal with him to support you 
for the nomination,” went on Lawyer 
Jones in ringing tones; “he wouldn’t 
make a deal with you. And you 
couldn’t be nominated without his sup- 
port. Your nasty temper got the best 
of you; you killed him in a burst of 
anger. You fled out the side door. 
You hid and made ready for flight 
but decided that no one would take this 
woman’s word against yours—you, the 
State attorney. Then you learned 
that her mind was gone, a blank. Fear- 
ing she might recover, you tried to 
hang her to keep her from talking.” 

Tilson looked wildly toward 
door. 

“Sheriff, 
that man.” 

State Attorney Tilson whipped out 
a revolver and shot himself through the 
mouth. 

G. Pittman Jones sank weakly into a 
chair. 

“Pete,” he whispered in an awed 
voice to one of the bailiffs, “every law- 
yer in town will accuse me of staging 
the whole thing; they’ll say ‘Another 
one of Jones’ cheap pieces of melo- 
drama to get publicity.” And they’re 
wrong—wrong.” 

“Yeah?” said the bailiff with ques- 
tioning skepticism. 

“Well, I don’t care what they say 
about me,” and G. Pittman Jones 
laughed. “It simply proves the adage: 
‘Justice is mighty and will prevail.’” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted the bailiff, ‘“pro- 
vidin’ you’ve got a smart lawyer.” 


eyes 


the 


” 


ordered the court, ‘arrest 


, 


TAKES DOG TO JAIL WITH HER 
INDING upon return to her shop in Brooklyn, New York, one evening re- 
cently that during her absence she had been dispossessed by her landlord 
and that her dog had been locked up in the empty store, Mrs. Flora Simon 


broke a window and recovered the pet. 


panied her to jail. 


She was arrested, and the dog accom- 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISIT. 


REMEMBER it was on a 
wild winter evening, when 
Greylon Knight _ returned 
from a hunting trip in the 
southern part of the State, that 1 had 
the opportunity to observe this eccen- 
tric, peculiarly attractive, and remarka- 
bly brilliant man engaged in the work 
he loved. He walked in quietly just as 
[ was sitting down to my evening meal, 
gave my hand a warm, friendly grip, 
went upstairs to remove the traces of 
travel, and then came down and fin- 
ished supper with me. 

Afterward we ensconced ourselves in 





the living room and prepared to spend 
a quiet evening before our own hearth. 
He drew out his short brier pipe, and 


I lighted a cigar. In a few moments 
the blue smoke of the tobacco was curl- 
ing up lazily toward the ceiling. The 
November wind, muttering mournfully 
at the corners of the house, made the 
bright fire seem even more cheerful and 
homelike by contrast. 

“Now,” he said after a pause, “what's 
been going on in town while I was 
away ?” 

“Oh, the usual routine: scandals, po- 
litical developments, accidents, and so 
forth. One thing occurred, however, 
that is decidedly in your line—a queer 
sort of tragedy that the papers are call- 
ing ‘The Westmoreland Mystery.’ 
Have you heard about it?” 

He looked across at me with vastly 
increased interest. 

“A mystery, eh? No, I haven’t heard 
of it. They had no papers on the little 
train that I came in on, and I had no 


chance to read mine in the taxi on the 
way out from the station. What hap- 
pened ?” 

“You are familiar with the name 
Beauchamp, aren’t you—Paul Beau- 
champ, the wholesale fur merchant ?” 

“Certainly. One of the wealthiest 
men in the State. A fine sort of fellow, 
too, I understand.” 

“The affair happened at his home— 
188 Westmoreland, I believe the num- 
ber is. You are aware of the fact, too, 
I suppose, that he is quite a collec- 
tor.” 

He nodded. “Pictures, antiques, 
jewels, and all sorts of curious objects. 
I’ve heard of his little museum, as he 
calls it. It isn’t large, but it’s an ex- 
cellent one. They say he has a fortune 
invested in it.” 

“Well, the case seems to center 
around that very museum. Last Sun- 
day night it was broken into, his finest 
jewel was stolen, and——” 

Knight interrupted me with an impa- 
tient gesture, and relaxed in his chair. 

“You've disappointed me, Matthews,” 
he said in the curt way with which I 
was becoming familiar. “I hoped for 
something unusual—at least interesting. 
If a man is foolish enough to surround 
himself with molasses, no one need be 
surprised that it draws flies. I suppose 
it is quite an ordinary robbery.” 

“On the contrary, it seems to be a 
very extraordinary The same 
night that the jewel disappeared, Beau- 
champ’s chauffeur was found dying in 
the grounds. It was first thought that 
the case was simply one of murder, but 
afterward the loss of the jewel was dis- 
covered, and the police have ascertained 
that there is some connection between 


one. 
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the two. But they have found nothing 
else—neither the jewel nor the mur- 
derer.” 

Knight’s eyes again began to glow 
with interest. “Hm-m. That puts a 
different complexion on the affair. 
What have they done about it?” 

I was about to answer when the 
front door bell rang. With a word of 
apology, I hurried out into the hall. 

A man whom I did not recognize 
was standing in the vague light of the 
porch. At the curb I noticed a hand- 
some limousine drawn up. 

“Is this Mr. Matthews’ residence?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Greylon Knight lives here, does 
he not?” 

“Yes,” I repeated in some surprise. 
“Do you wish to see him?” 

“If you please.” 

“Certainly. Come inside, and I'll 
call him.” 

I returned to the living room, sum- 
moned Knight, and resumed my chair. 
For a few moments I could hear the 
low hum of the two men’s voices in the 
hall, Then my friend, with a curious 
glint in his eyes, ushered the stranger 
into the room. The man had now re- 
moved his overcoat and hat, and, with 
extreme astonishment, I recognized 
him. He was none other than the very 
man of whom we had been speaking, 
Paul Beauchamp. 

During our short introduction, and 
during the few minutes that we spent 
chatting on conventional subjects, I had 
time to study this man, who was a 
philanthropist, a millionaire many times 
over, and founder and head of the most 
celebrated fur establishment in the 
country. 

He was a man of medium height, 
well dressed in the quiet but excellent 
fashion that wealth assumes when posi- 
tion is once established and display no 
longer necessary; though, in his own 
case, I concluded that desire for mere 


show had probably never played any 
part whatever. A small, pointed beard, 
plentifully sprinkled with gray, rather 
enhanced the firmness of his chin; but 
the unusual strength of jaw and mouth 
was softened by the pleasant lines of 
the rest.of the face and the friendly 
glance of the blue eyes. I judged him 
to be about sixty. 

He took the chair I brought forward, 
and accepted the cigar I offered him 
with a warm little word of apprecia- 
tion. A short while after his entrance 
we were all comfortably seated before 
the hearth. 

Paul Beauchamp smoked thought- 
fully a moment or two, with his eyes 
on the fire, then removed the cigar from 
his mouth and turned to Knight. 

“This is rather a late hour to be run- 
ning in on you,” he said, “and so I will 
come to the point as quickly as possible. 
I suppose you have already guessed the 
reason of my visit.” 

“The robbery at 
course.” 

“Yes, the robbery—and murder! It 
is a dreadful thing to have happen in 
one’s home, gentlemen. I have had 
many a rough experience in my life, but 
never one that shocked me as this has. 
I can still hear that poor fellow’s dying 
cry ringing in my ears, and once or 
twice I’ve awakened at night with the 
same awful start that it gave me then. 
But neither that, nor the robbing of my 
little museum, is the thing which af- 
fects me most. I can easily stand the 
loss of the jewel, though I was exceed- 
ingly proud of it; but there are ele- 
ments in this case that are much more 
seriojis to me, and that, for certain rea- 
sons, I prefer not to make public. I 
know you have been very successful, 
Mr. Knight, in getting to the bottom 
of other affairs just as strange as this, 
and so I would like to have you look 
into the matter. I will tell you frankly 
that I believe there is much more in 
it than appears on the surface, and I 


your home, of 
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have thought it advisable not to—er— 
let the police too far into my confi- 
dence.” 

He cast a quick look in my direction. 

Knight gazed at him steadily. ‘Do 
you mean me to understand that you 
prefer to give me your entire confi- 
dence rather than the police?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then you may speak with perfect 
frankness here, Mr. Beauchamp. Mr. 
Matthews and I make our home to- 
gether, and your secret is as safe with 
him as with me.” 

Beauchamp drew a deep breath and 
nodded. 

“That is perfectly satisfactory, then,” 
he said. “You will pardon me, Mr. 
Matthews, if I have seemed a little too 
cautious, but I assure you that it is 
only because some rather delicate mat- 
ters concerning—er—the private affairs 
of my own family are involved, as you 
will see when I have related my story.” 

He paused a moment, apparently col- 
lecting his thoughts; then turned to 
Knight. 

“J suppose it would be best for me 
to begin at the very beginning of the 
whole affair and tell it all, even though 
you may have learned something about 
it from the papers.” 

“That would be~ best, certainly,” 
Knight replied. “I have not read the 
papers, and I know nothing about it 
whatever. be sure that you do not 
leave out any detail that may have a 
bearing on the case, no matter how 
slight that bearing may seem to be.” 

“I'll try*to do that. But first I must 
give you a rather long preface to what 
happened Sunday night, so that you 
may understand why I—er—came to 
you. J might explain that I have never 
spent four more miserable days in my 
life than I have since I found my chauf- 
feur dying in the garden behind the 
house. Of course, I have endeavored 
to conceal my true feelings, especially 
in the presence of the police, but in my 
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heart—well, we'll not dwell on that! 
You'll understand me when I tell you 
what occurred.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S STORY. 
ELL, then,” he began, “this jewel 
of mine that is missing is called 
‘The Eye of Tasa-Maku.’ You have 
no doubt heard of it. It was formerly 
in the possession of an Eastern collec- 
tor. He held it for years, but lately 
came upon hard times and was forced 
to dispose of some of his possessions. 
I bought it from him about four months 
back 1 had seen it—and coveted it, 
I’m sorry to say—more than once, 
When a chance came to add it to my 
own treasures, you may be sure that I 
did not spare any money or pains to do 
so. It is not necessary to mention the 
amount | paid for it, but I will tell you 
that I refused thirty-seven thousand 
dollars for it no later than three weeks 
ago. I give you this information, gen- 
tlemen, to show you that it was the 
most valuable single article in my col- 
lection. 

“It is a very unusual jewel, set in a 
square piece of beautifully wrought 
solid gold. Experts have pronounced 
it a diamond of the finest and purest 
kind; but it has one exceedingly pecul- 
iar feature, almost a blemish. In the 
very center of it there is a small spot 
nearly circular in shape, and so much 
darker in color than the rest of the 
stone that it is scarcely translucent. 
From this, and from the fact that the 
stone is very large and cut in the form 
of an oval, it undoubtedly gets its name. 
If you hold it in a soft light it bears 
an odd resemblance to a human eye. 

“Of course, like many famous stones, 
it has a rather sinister history. I won’t 
go into that, except to say that it came 
originally from China and that it has 
a long trail of crime behind it, includ- 
ing more than one murder; but that 
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only adds to its value and the thrill 
of owning it, I suppose. My wife ob- 
jected seriously to my purchasing it. 
She was afraid to have it in the house. 
But you cannot know the passion of a 
collector, unless you have been one, 
gentlemen. Once we get the chance to 
acquire a bauble like that we must have 
it or we cannot rest easy. I deluded 
myself, like all its other owners prob- 
ably did, with the foolish assurance 
that it would not bring its bad luck to 
me. I was mistaken, of course. It 
has brought its curse to my home, too! 
Good heavens! A worse one than I 
could ever have dreamed of!” 

For an instant, as the celebrated col- 
lector restored the cigar to his mouth 
and puffed rapidly, the mask of his 
composure fell away from him. His 
shaking hand, his pale face, and the 
sudden look of unutterable misery in 
his expressive eyes made it evident that 
some awful fear, something that struck 
far deeper than the loss of a jewel, or 
even a hundred jewels, was cutting into 
his very soul. It was but the barest 
flash we had of the real feelings of the 
man, but it was illuminating. The next 
moment he had recovered his calm de- 
meanor. 

“So much for the stone,” he said. “I 
put it in a case with other jewels in the 
center of my museum, and proudly dis- 
played it to my friends. Naturally I 
am exceedingly careful to whom I show 
my treasures. I never allow any one 
in there I am not perfectly familiar 
with, whom I can trust, or think I can 
trust; and then only when my wife, 
my daughter, or myself is present. 
After I installed ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
Maku,’ I became even more watchful. 
However, a good many people saw it. 
But I believed that my little museum 
itself was impregnable, so I had little 
fear of it being stolen. I'll explain 
about the room itself, and the precau- 
tions I take to guard its contents, in a 
moment. 


“My household is composed of my 
wife, my daughter Helen, my brother- 
in-law Eldred Leslie, and myself. My 
servants consist of a cook, a butler, and 
two maids, all of whom sleep on the 
third floor, and a chauffeur and a gar- 
dener, who sleep over the garage. Of 
the servants, the only one who has not 
been in my employ a long time was the 
chauffeur, the young fellow who was 
killed. All the others have been with 
me from three to fifteen years. I have 
every reason to believe them trust- 
worthy. We have always tried to treat 
them fairly, even generously, and they 
have seemed satisfied and quite fond 
of us. We may safely dismiss them.” 

At this last remark, Knight smiled 
slightly. But he said nothing, and 
Beauchamp continued: 

“The chauffeur was a Greek called 
Martakos. He was hardly more than 
a boy—about eighteen, I judge—and he 
spoke very broken English. He had 
originally come into my service as a sort 
of general helper around the garden. 
Later we found that he was an excep- 
tionally good mechanic and understood 
automobiles thoroughly. About a 
month ago I became displeased with 
my regular chauffeur and discharged 
him. After that Martakos took entire 
charge of our cars and drove them. 
We have never had a better man. He 
seemed delighted with the position, and 
gave every evidence of a strong feeling 
for all of us, but especially for my 
daughter. He would do anything for 
her. I’m giving you this long expla- 
nation because I am unable to account 
for his part in the tragedy—except in 
one way.” 

“Did this chauffeur know of your 
possession of the jewel?” Knight asked. 

“That I can’t say. It is possible that 
he may have learned of it from the 
other servants.” 

“It is strange that no one has thought 
to make certain of that. Was he ever 
in the room with your collection?” 
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None of the servants was 
there. My daughter’— 


“Oh, no. 
allowed in 


Beauchamp suddenly flushed a little— 
“took care of the place for me, and 
did what little dusting and cleaning 
were necessary.” 

Kindly continue your expla- 


“"h GCC, 
nation,” 

“Well, of my family, then, you may 
start by eliminating three at once: my 
wife, my brother-in-law, and myself. 
My brother-in-law had left for Chicago 
early on the evening of the tragedy, 
and so may be counted out. My wife, 
of course, goes without question, 
though, to prevent any uncertainty in 
your mind, I may explain that I am 
perfectly acquainted with all her move- 
ments that night and know that she 
could not possibly be involved. That 
leaves only—only my daughter Helen. 
[—I wish that I could as easily dismiss 
her, too; but—but ” His even 
speech had begun to falter, and now, 
reddening noticeably, and painfully at 
a loss how to explain himself, he 
stopped. 

An awkward silence followed, dur- 
ing which our distinguished visitor, 
after casting an unhappy, questioning 
glance at each of us, smoked fiercely 
on his cigar. Knight was eying him 
keenly. Finally, Beauchamp shrugged 
his shoulders, and once more took up 
his narrative: 

“T have now come to the thing which 
is—hardest to speak of, gentlemen; but 
[ promised you .my entire confidence, 
and I will give it to you. You must 
know, then, that for a little more than 
a year my daughter has been—er—very 
intimate with a young man by the name 
of Richard Jacoe. I did not particu- 
larly favor this intimacy, but at first 
lf made no effort to actually discourage 
it. Mr. Jacoe is a young man of good 
family, and seems a pleasant, likable 
fellow. I have no objection whatever 
to him on account of. his character. 
But his income is so trifling—tlte’is the 


proprietor of a small jewelry establish- 
ment—that I feared that affairs be- 
tween him and my daughter might be- 
come ser1ous. 

“You may imagine, therefore, that 
I was a good deal disturbed when he 
came to me about nine months ago and 
asked for my consent to their marriage. 
I felt that my duty to her obliged me 
to refuse him. I told him that I could 
not trust her future to any one unless 
I was satisfied that he was able to sup- 
port her in a state that would not be 
sO severe a drop from her present con- 
dition as to endanger her future happi- 
ness. I explained that she had been 
accustomed to every luxury from in- 
fancy. To impress my point, I called 
his attention to the fact that any one 
of the many sets of furs that she 
scarcely gave a thought to had involved 
the expenditure of a sum nearly as 
great as his entire year’s earnings. 

“He grew rather pale and silent dur- 
ing our interview, though he took my 
refusal quietly. He even remarked that 
my decision was reasonable. But I 
could see that he was terribly crushed. 
He asked me, however, if I meant to 
make my refusal a permanent one. I 
explained that such was not my inten- 
tion, and that, if he could convince me 
he was capable of taking proper care 
of my daughter, I would readily give 
my consent to their marriage. “In fact, 
I went so far as to tell him that, if 
he could show me, at the end of one 
year, a bank account of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, with reasonable assurance 
that he was free from serious debts or 
obligations, I would not only change 
my decision, but match every dollar 
that he had with one of my own, placed 
to my daughter’s credit. He had bright- 
ened up for a moment, but, when | 
named that sum, he just laughed— 
rather bitterly, I’m afraid—tossed his 
cigarette into the fire, and concluded the 
interview. 

“My d 
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subject just once. I explained my de- 
cision, but she protested against what 
she called my unreasonable conditions. 
She maintained that, when people are 
really in love, no sacrifice is too great. 
Briefly she endeavored by various femi- 
nine arguments and wiles to induce me 
to change my mind. I—er—felt that I 
could not do so, and the matter was 
dropped. 

“She has never mentioned it since, 
but her manner toward me has under- 
gone a change. We—we have always 
had very tender feelings for each other, 
gentlemen, and—and have been close 
companions; but, since that night, there 
has been something between us. The 
old confidence is gone. I need not say 
that this has cut me deeply. She has 
become quiet, distant, and—somewhat 
cold. Mr. Jacoe has been coming to 
the house now and then, and, from little 
things that pass between them, I—I 
have become convinced that they—er— 
entertain a very deep affection for each 
other, a deeper one than I thought. He 
is respectful to me, but he has never 
brought up the subject of our inter- 
view, either. 

“Now a word or two about the gal- 
lery where I keep my collection, and 
then I will be ready to explain what 
happened Sunday night. 

“Tt is situated in an old section at 
the back of the house, and consequently 
it is practically isolated and removed 
from our observation at night. To 
make up for that I entirely recon- 
structed the room. I had all the inner 
walls taken down and rebuilt of brick, 
good, thick brick, gentlemen. I had the 
windows sealed up until they were only 
small openings at the top, too small to 
be entered—or so I thought. An iron 
bar was fastened across the center of 
each of these openings, though these 
bars were only set in narrow strips of 
wood, and were intended more for ap- 
pearance than for safety. I retained 
but one entrance, the one leading into 


the hall, and I had that protected by 
a steel door. It works exactly like the 
door of a safe, and opens by means of 
a combination. 

“That combination, gentlemen, is 
known only to three persons in the 
whole world: my wife, my daughter, 
and myself. My brother-in-law himself 
did not know it. So careful were we, 
that it was never even written down on 
paper. No servant was allowed in the 
room for any reason whatsoever, and 
no one ever went in there unless one 
of the three of us went with him. As 
I said, my daughter took entire care 
of the place. 

“The valuable articles inside the 
room, however, were not kept in a safe. 
The only ones not left entirely open 
were small ones, such as jewels, medals, 
coins, et cetera, which might easily be 
picked up and carried away. These 
were kept in glass-topped cases which 
were secured with a sort of trick lock. 
I did not consider further precautions 
necessary. The room itself, you see, 
is practically a vault. I believed it im- 
pregnable to burglars. I still cannot 
understand how it could have been en- 
tered unless—unless Again he 
faltered, cast the same quick little 
glance of misery at us that I had ob- 
served before, and then hastened to 
cover his confusion with the lame ques- 
tion: “Have I made everything clear 
so far?” 

“Fairly so,” Knight answered; “but 
why have you kept the combination of 
your vault from your brother-in-law ?” 

“T preferred to keep the secret in my 
own immediate family,’ Beauchamp 
answered readily. “As you may know, 
my wife is very much younger than 
myself, and her brother—he is only her 
half-brother, by the way—is far 
younger than she. He is scarcely older 
than my daughter, in fact, and his age 
always makes him seem more like a 
son to me than a brother-in-law. Nat- 
urally his companions are young, spir- 
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ited fellows like himself, and I was a 
bit afraid that he might be a little care- 
less in letting people whom he was not 
certain of into the room.” 

“It is not because you do not trust 
him, then ?” 

“Oh, no. He seems to be a good boy, 
though a little hard to understand at 
times, and rather extravagant. How- 
ever, I have never paid much attention 
to his affairs. My wife and he were 
both left good-sized fortunes by their 
father, and he seems to have plenty of 
money.” 

“I see. Now kindly tell us what hap- 
pened Sunday night.” 

“The first part of the evening passed 
in quite an ordinary way. Mr. Jacoe 
was at the house for supper, and after- 
ward the five of us sat around the table 
for a while chatting together. My 
brother-in-law finally suggested a game 
or two of pool. As the ladies did not 
care to join us and did not mind wait- 
ing a little, Leslie, Jacoe, and I went 
around to the billiard room, which is 
in the old section near the museum, and 
played. 

“T noticed then that Jacoe seemed un- 
usually silent and preoccupied. Ordi- 
narily he played an excellent game, but 
that evening his playing was actually 
wretched. I did not think much of it 
at the time, but afterward it struck me 
as having a great deal of significance. 

“We stopped playing about eight 
o'clock. I recall that because Leslie 
had suddenly remembered that he had 
not finished his packing, and, when he 
hastily pulled out his watch to see what 
time it was, I happened to catch a 
glimpse of the dial. He hurried up- 
stairs at once. Jacoe and I then decided 
to stop also. 

“As we were walking back through 
the hall together, he asked me if I 
would mind showing him my collection 
He said that he had not seen 
I was willing enough, 


again, 
it for some time. 
and we went in. 


“We spent a short while in the room 
—not more than fifteen minutes—and 
I explained several interesting objects 
to him. He wandered around rather 
aimlessly, however, and finally stopped 
beside the case which contained ‘The 
Eye of Tasa-Maku.’ He asked me if 
I would mind letting him examine it. 
It was an unusual request, but I could 
see no harm in doing so, and I opened 
the case and handed it to him. 

“Now I must explain about this case, 
gentlemen. It has an ordinary keyhole 
on the front, and I have a key that fits 
it. I always take this key out when 
others are in the room, and make a 
show of unlocking the case. But the 
lock on the top is really nothing more 
than a dummy. The actual lock con- 
sists in the little steel arm which rises 
out of a slot in the side of the case 
when you raise the cover, and then 
acts as a support to hold the cover up. 
When you let the cover down, this arm 
drops into a socket and automatically 
clamps it in place. It is released by a 
little secret spring on the bottom of the 
case. 

“As I went through the usual mo- 
tions, I noticed that the young man was 
watching me curiously. I endeavored 
to be as natural as possible; but, as I 
raised the lid, he suddenly smiled. 

“However, he did not say anything. 
He took the stone, and held it up in 
his fingers to the light. I remember his 
exact words. ‘It’s a perfect marvel!’ 
he said. ‘Of course, you would not 
care to say what it cost you. But I 
can tell you this: I could sell this stone 
myself for at least thirty thousand dol- 
lars.’ 

“He admired the jewel for a moment 
or two longer, and then handed it back 
to me. I replaced it on its little plush 
holder. That’s the last I ever saw of 
it, gentlemen. I was a little worried 
for fear he had guessed my secret, and, 
to cover my confusion, I quickly turned 
to show him something else. 
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“But he was no longer interested. 
He soon made some excuse to leave. | 
noticed, as .we- went toward the door, 
that he lingered for a moment near the 
case containing ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
Maku,’ but just then I was so awkward 
as to upset a small stand of ancient 
swords. For a second or two, as I 
picked them up and rearranged them, 
I did not see what he was doing. Then 
he came to my side and helped me. 

“But, as we were leaving and I was 
closing the door, he held out his hand 
to me. There was a key in it, and my 
heart gave a thump as I saw it. ‘Here 
is your key, Mr. Beauchamp,’ he said. 
‘You forgot to lock the case you so 
kindly opened for me. But you left 
the key in it, so I locked it for you.’ 
And, as he said that, he smiled again, 
gentlemen, the samespeculiar smile that 
I had noticed as I was opening the case. 
It was perfectly clear that he knew my 
little secret.” 

Knight’s own smile flashed over his 
face. “That is important—exceedingly 
important!” he remarked. “What did 
you do then?” 

“T did not do anything, Mr. Knight. 
I was—er—somewhat flustered, I must 
admit. I did not go back to look at 
the case. I simply shut the door, threw 
out the combination, and returned with 
him to the ladies.” 

“While you were rearranging the 
swords, would he have had time to open 
the case and remove ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
Maku?” 

“Yes, I think he might, though he 
would have had to do it quickly. The 
spring lock had to be absolutely noise- 
less, you see. It is easily possible to 
raise the lid without being heard. Yes, 
it could have been done.” 

“You cannot say, then, whether or 
not the jewel was in its place when 
you left the room?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“What happened after you returned 
to the ladies?” 


“The rest of the evening passed 
quietly. Leslie came down soon after 
we had gotten back to the living room, 
and hurried off to catch his train. 
After that my wife and I retired to 
an adjoining apartment, leaving my) 
daughter and Mr. Jacoe to themselves. 
He went away unusually .early, how- 
ever—about ten o’clock, [ think. Then 
my daughter joined us. She was quiet, 
but seemed as—as warm and tender as 
formerly—a little more so, even; and 
this made me feel very relieved and 
happy. We chatted until about eleven, 
when all three of us retired.” 

“Didn’t you go back before you went 
to bed to see if the stone had been in- 
terfered with?” 

“Oh, no. I hope [ have not given 
you a false impression, Mr. Knight. 
You see, at that time the idea of—er— 
of Mr. Jacoe having had designs on it 
had not even occurred to me for an 
instant. My embarrassment, as he and 
I left the museum together, was caused 
simply by my realization that I had 
been careless enough to enable him to 
discover the trick of the case. It an- 
noyed me, for the lock was an idea 
of my own, and | was rather proud 
of it. But I did not even dream of 
anything more serious.” 

Knight, who was staring concen- 
tratedly into the fire, asked no further 
questions, and Beauchamp quickly con- 
tinued: 

“Nothing out of the ordinary hap- 
pened before I went to bed. My wife 
occupies a room adjoining mine, and 
she was in bed and asleep before I was. 
I could hear my daughter moving about 
in her room, which is almost across the 
hall from mine, but there was nothing 
unusual in that. I soon fell asleep my- 
self. 

“T slept pretty soundly; but all of a 
sudden, in the middle of the night, | 
started up with the most terrible cry 
ringing in my ears. I'll never forget 
that cry, gentlemen, if I live to be a 
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hundred. It seemed to have the—the 
shill of death itself in its tone. I re- 
alized instantly that something dreadful 
had happened, and I jumped out of bed 
and threw open one of my windows 
that overlook the back lawn. The 
sound had seemed to come from that 
lirection, There was just a faint hazy 
light outside, caused by the moon being 
behind clouds, and by means of it I 
could make out the figure of a man 
lying flat on the ground. 

“Without wasting more time, I 
slipped a bathrobe over my _ night 
clothes, put on a pair of bedroom slip- 
pers, and rushed down the front stairs. 
As I was about to step from the last 
one, | ran into some one who was start- 
ing to come up in the dark. I jumped 
hall switch. When I turned 
on the light | found myself face to face 
with my daughter. 

“Ll was startled, gentlemen, but not 

startled as I might have been if I 
had not been in such a great hurry to 
get out to that prostrate figure on the 
lawn. The sudden burst of light was 
rather confusing also; but even in my 
excitement I noticed, in an unthinking 
sort of way, that she was fully dressed, 
that she waS deadly pale, and that she 
hastily thrust something behind her 
which she had been carrying in her 
hand. 

“*What’s the matter, Helen?’ I cried. 
‘What has happened ?” 

“She seemed even more excited than 
myself. ‘I don’t know, dad,’ she said, 
her voice trembling. ‘I heard an awful 
scream out in back. Did you hear it, 
too?’ 


‘Yes.’ 


ior the 


I answered, hurrying past 
her. ‘Some one has been hurt out 
there! Quick; we must see what has 
happened !’ 

“T had my back 


to her by the time 
I finished speaking, and I did not look 
around to see what she was doing. But 
I have a vague impression that, while 
I was fumbling at the knob of the side 


door which leads out from the main hall 
to the rear lawn, I heard her walk 
quickly across the hall and set some- 
thing down in a far corner. The next 
instant I had gotten the door open and 
run out. My daughter followed a little 
way behind me. However, I did not 
notice her particularly again until I had 
been kneeling beside the fallen man for 
several moments. 

“He was Martakos, the young Greek 
chauffeur. He was half dressed, and 
was lying on his face on the side lawn. 
He had received a fearful wound. His 
right temple had been crushed in by 
a savage blow from some blunt instru- 
ment, and I saw at once that he was 
dying. The ground around him was 
considerably scuffed up, as though there 
had been a struggle; but I only noticed 
this in a sort of subconscious way, for 
my attention was all on Martakos. | 
turned him over on his back and did 
what I could for him. After a moment 
he opened his eyes. He seemed to rec- 
ognize me, and—and he smiled, poor 
fellow! Then his face became trou- 
bled, and he made a strong effort to 
tell me something. I leaned over and 
tried hard to catch what he was say- 
ing, but I could only make out a sylla- 
ble or two, and those indistinctly. He 
muttered the words two or three times. 
Then his head dropped back, and he 
died. 

“T have thought about that incident 
a great many times since then, but 1 
have not been able to come to any defi- 
nite conclusion as to what Martakos 
was trying to tell me. At first I could 
distinguish nothing but the sound ‘oh,’ 
though I am not even positive of that. 
But, when I fairly strained my ears 
the second time, I caught something 
that sounded like ‘coy,’ or ‘boy,’ and 
then the word ‘knock.’ It was very 
low and feeble, but I am certain of 
that much, gentlemen. The word was 
‘knock.’ 

“The strange thing about it is that 
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Martakos did not seem to be mutter- 
ing in pain. The expression in his eyes 
was that of a man who had just enough 
consciousness left to know what he was 
trying to say. But it seems unlikely 
that a man, injured as he was, and dy- 
ing, would be struggling to tell me that 
he had gotten a knock on the head, or 
something so equally evident. 

“You may imagine my feelings at 
such a moment. I was alarmed, ex- 
cited, and bitterly chagrined that I could 
not understand what the poor creature 
had tried so hard to tell me. And yet, 


in spite of all the confusion in my mind, * 


1—1 noticed one thing more!” 

During the last minute or two of his 
recital, Beauchamp had been showing 
signs of increasing agitation. I had 
observed his hand shaking and his face 
rapidly becoming pale. Now he sud- 
denly cast the dead stump of his cigar 
into the fire, sprang to his feet, and, 
reeling - alarmingly, began to pace up 
and down the back of the room. 

Waving his arms wildly in-the air, 
he cried: “How can I tell the rest of 
it? How can I tell it to anybody!” 


CHAPTER III. 
BEAUCHAMP’S SUSPICIONS. 


WE were upon our feet in an instant. 

[ quickly poured out a strong 
drink of port from a decanter on a 
side table, and urged this upon him. 
At first he turned away from it with 
a bitter little gesture of distaste; but 
after a moment, during which we both 
endeavored to calm him, he accepted it, 
tossed it off, and sank wearily back into 
his chair. I was relieved to see that 
the color soon began to come back into 
his face. 

“Come, come, Mr. Beauchamp,” 
Knight said kindly. “You must not let 
this thing work on your mind too much! 
There may be some simple explanation 
of it all. Perhaps your fears will prove 


to be unfounded. Besides, you are 
among friends.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” our visitor 
groaned. “it is not that. It is just 
that it—it is harder to tell than | 
thought it could possibly be. However, 
I'll finish it. I know I’m among friends, 
as you say, and I might as well get the 
whole dreadful thing-out and be done 
with it! 

“Well, then,” he began again, after 
a pause, “this—this awful affair that | 
have described took only a very short 
time to happen—perhaps not more than 
a few seconds altogether from the time 
I left the house. As I told you, my 
daughter was behind me, and at first 
she knelt at the other side of the in- 
jured boy. I was too occupied with him 
to pay much attention to her. But, 
after the poor fellow’s head* dropped 
back in my arms, I happened to glance 
up. 

“As ina dream, I saw that my daugh- 
ter was on her feet, and facing the 
street. She—she was making frantic 
motions, as if waving some one away. 
My eyes followed hers, and then I no- 
ticed for the first time that there was 
an automobile stopped at the curb and 
that a man was standing beside it. Ap- 
parently he was watching us. [| could 
not recognize him, As I looked his 
way, he jumped into the machine, and 
drove rapidly off. My daughter at once 
turned and hurried back into the house. 
The incident was all over in a few sec- 
onds. 

“It—it may not sound very impor- 
tant to you, gentlemen, but to me it was 
important enough to destroy my peace 
of mind ever since. 

“The next thing | knew I was sur- 
rounded by a little crowd of excited, 
jabbering people—neighbors, servants, 
and so forth. We sent for a doctor and 
did what we could for Martakos, but, 
of course, the poor boy was beyond 
heip. We finally carried him back to 
his room. 
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“It was while we were engaged in 
that unpleasant task that I noticed my 
daughter again. She was standing on 
the edge of the crowd. But now she 
was wearing some kind of long cloak 
that reached almost to her feet. 

“When things had quieted down, I 
went back to my room. At that time, 
gentlemen, the full significance of what 
I had seen had not occurred to me, 
Not even the strange conduct of my 
daughter had made much of an impres- 
sion. I was too horrified by the trag- 
edy, and too tired to think, and I de- 
cided to try to get a little sleep before 
morning.” 

“Do you know what time it was when 
you heard the cry and rushed out of 
the house?” Knight asked. 

“T didn’t notice then; but afterward, 
when I returned to my room, I saw that 
it was two-thirty. I had been away 
from it about an hour and a half, I 
judge, so it must have been somewhere 
around one when I was awakened.” 
There 


“I’m glad you observed that. 
are several other points that remain to 
be cleared up, but it would be better 
to wait until you have finished the en- 


tire story. Please continue.” 

“T awoke about seven, and dressed,” 
Beauchamp explained. “I expected an 
unpleasant day, and I remember hav- 
ing some idea in my mind about asking 
my daughter what her strange conduct 
had meant. But I had hardly reached 
the lower floor when a sudden premo- 
nition struck me. I can’t explain it, 
gentlemen. It was one of those queer 
things nearly every one has experienced 
at some time or other, but is unable to 
satisfactorily account for. It was more 
than fear. It was a conviction, and 
it was so strong that I immediately hur- 
ried around to the museum, and looked 
into the case where I kept ‘The Eye of 
Tasa-Maku.’ It was gone. 

“Well, I had expected that, yet I 
was dumfounded at first. However, 
after a little while, I recovered suffi- 
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cient presence of mind to examine the 
room. I noticed at once that the bar 
that had been placed across one of the 
windows was missing. I climbed up 
and examined the place. The wooden 
strip into which the iron had been set 
had been partly cut away with a sharp 
knife, or some like instrument, and the 
bar pulled out. This latter was no- 
where in sight. It seemed that the win- 
dow, which is secured with a snap lock, 
had been forced open; but the lock was 
only slightly twisted, and not much 
damaged. 

“When I got down again, however, 
I soon discovered other things. There 
was a sort of rubbed spot on an orna- 
mental stand beneath the window. I 
realize that this is a rather vague de- 
scription, but I am afraid it is the best 
that I can give you. The spot was cir- 
cular in shape, about five inches in 
diameter, and had nothing particularly 
distinctive about it. It simply amounted 
to a slight dullness of the polish of the 
wood. I had used the stand myself 
when I climbed up there, but I had been 
careful to spread a thick, soft cloth on 
it, so that my shoes would not injure 
the finish. I am quite certain that the 
marks were not made by me, and that 
they were not there before. 

“Moreover, the case which had con- 
tained ‘The Eye of Tasa-Maku’ also 
had marks on it. Apparently some one 
had thrust a flat instrument under the 
lid and tried to pry it up. Yet, when 
I examined the peculiar latch which 
I have already described to you, it was 
not broken. In fact, as far as I could 
determine, it was not injured in the 
least. 

“Except for these things, I could find 
no traces of the intruder. Nothing else 
in the room appeared to have been dis- 
turbed.” 

“Were there any other jewels in the 
room ?” 

“Yes, there were a few. In fact, in 
the case which held ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
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Maku,’ there were seven other precious 
stones, four rubies, two pearls, and one 
diamond. They were all in their 
places.” 

“Ah!” Knight exclaimed, looking up 
quickly. “We come at last to some- 
thing that is strange. Are these stones 
very valuable?” 

“Oh, yes, they are quite valuable. 
But their value is mostly historical. I 
picked them up from time to time on 
my travels, you see, and have had them 
a long time. Individally, the stones do 
not compare with the one that was 
missing. The diamond cost me five 
thousand, the pearls three apiece, and 
the rubies about eight altogether. As 
precious stones, though, they would 
bring considerably less than that.” 

“And not one was missing?” 

“Not one. Apparently they had not 
even been touched.” 

“Well, well, that is certainly illumi- 
nating. It must have been a very fas- 
tidious thief that entered your place. 
But what did you do after you had 
made these discoveries ?” 

“I immediately called up headquar- 
ters again. If there had been any de- 
tectives on the scene, I could have taken 
them in and shown them the place at 
once. But, as it happened, there was 
none there at the moment, and it was 
best-for me that it was so. For, after 
I had left the telephone, I began to turn 
the matter over in my mind, and all of 
a sudden the—the meaning of the vari- 
ous things I had seen dawned on me. 
I began to understand. 

“I—I admit that I was staggered, 
gentlemen. I remembered Jacoe’s nerv- 
ousness the night before and his strange 
conduct in the museum. Then my— 
my daughter’s actions struck home also. 
I began to think in earnest. You see, 
between the time I heard Martakos’ 
cry and the time I ran into my daugh- 
ter at the foot of the stairs, there was 
such a very short interval that no one 
could possibly have gotten dressed com- 


pletely and reached there before me. 
She must have been fully dressed and 
down there at the time. I remembered, 
too, that strange action of hers in 
thrusting something behind her, and, 
when I tried to concentrate my memory 
on that, I recalled that I had caught 
the—the glint of something shiny, some- 
thing that looked like metal—yellow 
metal! A whole flood of disturbing 
thoughts poured into my mind. I 
needn’t mention them—you can guess 
them yourselves. Suffice it to say that, 
by the time a couple of detectives re- 
appeared on the scene, I had made my 
decision to“tell them only so much of 
the truth as I considered advisable until 
I had time to think the whole thing 
over. 

“Well, I suppose you know the rest. 
They made a thorough investigation, 
and they succeeded in finding the 
weapon with which Martakos had been 
killed. It was the bar from the museum 
window. They came upon it lying in 
a clump of shrubbery about fifteen feet 
from the place where he had been 
found. They also discovered marks 
which clearly indicated that some one 
had climbed up to the window by means 
of a little lattice which is used to train 
climbing roses on. There were smudges 
on the window sill that were plainly 
made by the fingers of some one who 
had held on there, and the highest cross- 
bar of the lattice was nearly wrenched 
off. I was foolish to allow a thing like 
that to be placed under the window, 
but it was so frail and the window so 
small that I never dreamed of any one 
getting in by that means. . 

“These were all they were able to dis- 
cover, and they represent the sum total 
of their efforts up to this moment. 
They have not found a trace either of 
‘The Eye of Tasa-Makuw’ or the mur- 
derer. I don’t think they ever will. 

“It is not their fault, of course; for, 
during their investigation, and later 
during the inquest, I said nothing about 
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meeting my daughter in the hall and 
her actions then and afterward. I got 
through that part of my account with- 
out trouble by saying that she had also 
heard the cry and had followed me 
out. She avoided that point with—er 
—considerable skill. No one else men- 
tioned it. I am convinced now that I 
was the only one who was on the scene 
quick enough to see what she did, or 
to notice her costume. The others must 
have arrived after she returned to the 
house. But, although it was noticed 
that she had not been with me at first 
when the others came out, she easily 
explained it by stating that she had 
hurried back to get help. At any rate, 
there was no trouble on that score. 

“I could not avoid mentioning that, 
to the best of my knowledge, Jacoe had 
been the last one in the museum; but 
I took care to describe our visit in a 
casual way, and not to give any of those 
suspicious details that I have given you. 
You see, I was already obsessed with 
the—the most disturbing theories, and 
I was afraid that, if I said too much, 
it might prove to be a boomerang to 
come back and strike my own family. 

“Just a few words more, gentlemen, 
and I will place the whole matter in 
your hands. 

“I waited a day, and then quietly 
engaged a private detective. He is a 
good man, and quite discreet; but, if 
you had been home, Mr. Knight, I 
would have come to you at once. With- 
out giving him any particular informa- 
tion, I simply instructed him to inves- 
tigate Jacoe’s actions on Sunday eve- 
ning from the time he had left my 
house. I also told him to find out all 
he could about the young man’s business 
and private affairs. 

“Well, he did. He came to me last 
night and laid his results before me. 
How these operatives get their informa- 
tion is probably better known to you 
than to me. But he had plenty of it, 
and he said he was prepared to sub- 
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stantiate it. Leaving out all explana- 
tion of his methods, and the manner 
in which he had gotten various people 
to talk, the gist of his report was this: 

“On Sunday evening Jacoe, who lives 
in bachelor apartments on Graid Ave- 
nue, had gotten back to his rooms about 
ten-thirty. That would mean that he 
must have gone straight home from my 
house, for it would take him just about 
a half hour to cover the distance. He 
had not gone to bed, but had been heard 
moving about his rooms until late, most 
of the time apparently pacing up and 
down. About twelve o’clock he was 
noticed leaving the building, carrying 
a suit case. 

“He was not seen again until about 
one-twenty, when he was observed step- 
ping out of an automobile, which did 
not appear to be a public one, at the 
curb in front of his place of residence. 
The suit case was still in his hand. He 
entered his apartments quickly. After 
that, he was heard walking up and 
down until nearly five, when the sound 
ceased. But the light continued to shine 
under his door till daybreak. Next day 
it was noticed that his bed had not been 
slept in. 

“The detective had also looked into 
Jacoe’s business and private affairs. 
He could find nothing against his char- 
acter or reputation. He seems to be 
in good standing, and is trusted and 
popular. But my man did discover that 
Jacoe had invested his entire savings 
in some new line of jewelry from which 
he apparently hoped to derive unusual 
profits. As far as the detective could 
learn, this new effort had been doing 
fairly well, but scarcely well enough to 
bring a profit of—er—let us say, fif- 
teen thousand dollars! I think you un- 
derstand me, gentlemen. 

“That is the truth of the matter as 
far as I know it—the whole truth. You 
must readily understand now why it 
has caused me such anxiety, and why 
I had to be cautious about telling what 
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I knew. If I have not made every- 
thing clear, or if there are any ques- 
tions you would like to ask, I will do 
what I can to give you any further in- 
formation.” 
CHAPTER IV. 
QUESTIONS AND THEORIES. 

J NIGHT smoked thoughtfully for a 

moment or two, then removed the 
pipe from his mouth and turned to his 
client. 

“I desire to compliment you on your 
account of the affair,” he said, ‘“‘al- 
though you have left out, as I expected 
you would, some of the most impor- 
tant points. However, you have given 
a clearer explanation than I had ex- 
pected. I suppose your theory is that 
your daughter and Mr. Jacoe connived 
to get possession of the jewel and thus 
raise enough money to obtain your con- 
sent to their marriage.” 

Beauchamp flushed and hesitated. 

“That is—er—pushing me _ rather 
hard, Mr. Knight,” he said slowly. 

Knight turned his steady gray eyes 
upon him. 

“My dear sir, what is the use in con- 
sulting me unless you give me your en- 
tire confidence, as you said you would ?” 
he asked coldly. “If you do not care 
to do so, there are any number of ex- 
cellent private detectives in the city who 
would be glad to take your case. I 
have no time to waste in useless talk. 
Is that your theory, or isn’t it?” 

Beauchamp reddened still more, re- 
turned the gaze a moment, and then 
made a little gesture of the arm, as 
though waving aside his Own objec- 
tions. 

“You are right,” he replied. 
is nO use mincing words now. 
that is what I fear.” 

“Then how do you account for the 
removal of the bar from the window 
and the marks on the ornamental stand 
beneath ?” 

“I have an explanation of my own 


“There 
Yes, 


for that,” Beauchamp answered. “It ‘ 
is obvious that my daughter has had 
something to do with the affair, and 
I am quite satisfied in my own mind 
that Jacoe had, too. Now, if they 
planned to get possession of the jewel, 
it would be plain to them that, since 
only she and my wife and I knew the 
combination on the door of the mu- 
seum, it would be folly for her to sim- 
ply walk into the room and remove the 
jewel, for suspicion would at once con- 
centrate on her. But, if she could have 
gotten some one to get in there for her, 
suspicion might never once turn her 
way. As I told you, this Greek boy 
seemed to be infatuated with her. He 
would have done anything she asked. 
I am inclined to believe, therefore, that 
he broke into the place at her request. 
As to what happened then, I am not 
so clear. Possibly Martakos became 
angry at her for something and refused 
to give the stone up, or threatened to 
tell what he knew, or even attempted 
to give the alarm. Perhaps jealousy 
of Jacoe might have had something to 
do with it. These foreigners are hot- 
tempered, you know. At any rate, 
something must have gone wrong. I 
think Jacoe, believing discovery was im- 
minent, struck him down and then fled 
in the machiye, leaving the jewel in 
Helen’s hands. Good heavens! To be 
suspicious of one’s daughter! It is 
horrible—horrible !” 

I was afraid for a moment that the 
collector was about to give way to an- 
other burst of excitement such as had 
startled us before. But he recovered 
himself in time, and leaned back hope- 
lessly in his chair. 

Knight resumed his questioning: 

“You said that you believed the win- 
dows of your little museum were too 
small to be entered. If they were, how 
could this young fellow have got in 
through one of them?” 

“IT thought they were too small, Mr. 
Knight. I intended them to be so. But, 
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when I examined them later, I con- 
cluded that a slender person might have 
been able to squeeze himself through. 
[t would have taken a great effort, but 
it would have been possible. Mar- 
takos was young, as I said, and rather 
slender.” 

“Weren't there any footprints found 
on the lawn outside the window, or in 
the grounds ?” 

“No, none whatever. The ground 
was frozen solid, and too hard to take 


any distinct impressions. The police 


could find no marks anywhere, except 
the ones I’ve already mentioned as in- 
dicating a struggle.” 

“That was to be expected,” Knight 


remarked dryly. “I suppose Martakos’ 
room and property were examined to 
see if any clew might be found there 
as to his part in the affair?” 

“They were examined thoroughly the 
next morning. He had very few pos- 
Nothing helpful was found, 
outside of the fact that his bed had not 
been slept in.” 

“Was there anything to indicate what 
he had been doing when he was last 
seen in the room?” 

“There did not seem to be. There 
was nothing there that did not appear 
perfectly innocent. There were a num- 
ber of garments; such brushes, combs, 
and articles as a man usually has on 
his dresser; and a Greek-English text 
book on the table. That was all.” 

“Was the book open?” 

“T think it was.” 

“Artd the boy was half dressed, you 
say ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hm-m. Have you ever asked your 
daughter about her_conduct that night?” 

“Yes. I asked her how it happened 
that she was able to get downstairs, 
fully dressed, so quickly. She simply 
answered that she had not gone to bed, 
but had sat up in hef room reading.” 

“What did she say about her action 
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sessions. 


in thrusting something behind her when 
you turned on the light?” 

“She gave no explanation whatever. 
She turned pale when | mentioned it, 
but she refused to discuss the incident.” 

“She did not deny it, then?” 

“No, she neither denied nor admitted 
it. The—the fact is,” the collector said 
wearily, “I did not press the point. I 
was—er—afraid to go too far for my 
own peace of mind.” 

Knight nodded. “How do you 
know,” he asked, “that, when you ran 
into your daughter as you stepped from 
the last stair, she wasn’t coming from 
somewhere other than the door leading 
to the back lawn?” 

Beauchamp thought a moment, then 
shook his head in a reluctant negative. 

“Tt’s kind of you to suggest that, and 
I would give everything | own to be- 
lieve it; but I’m sure she was coming 
from the direction of the side door. 
She moved from the right.” 

“How have your daughter and Mr. 
Jacoe taken this tragedy?” 

“T have not seen Jacoe. He has not 
been at the house since. He called my 
daughter up the following day, I un- 
derstand, but they only spoke for a 
short while. However, she has gone 
walking once or twice at night, and— 
and I have a suspicion that she has been 
meeting him in that way. She has been 
unusually silent and thoughtful, and 
she seemed to take Martakos’ death 
quite hard. That might—er—mean 
anything!” 

Knight spent a few moments tn silent 
reflection, then once more turned to his 
distinguished client. 

“In your explanation of this trag- 
edy,” he said, “you have scarcely men- 
tioned your servants—and one member 
of your family. [I see no reason why 
we should so lightly dismiss them.” 

“Oh, they were not lightly dismissed, 
Mr. Knight. They were all carefully 
examined. Their evidence, in connec- 
tion with their characters, has convinced 








us that they could have had no connec- 
tion with either the theft or the mur- 
der.” 

“Suppose you give me something 
more definite. Let me have an account 
of their actions on Sunday evening.” 

“That is very easy. The two maids 
and the cook had spent the evening 
chatting together in their rooms, and had 
retired about ten-thirty. They were 
aware of nothing irregular until they 
were all awakened by Martakos’ cry. 
They occupy two connecting rooms, and 
consequently each knew of the actions 
of the other two. Their testimony cor- 
roborated each other’s in every detail. 
None of them has been with me less 
than three years, and their characters 
are excellent.” 

“And the butler?” 

“He was not in the house at all that 
evening. It is his custom to leave as 
soon as he is no longer needed after 
supper on Sunday. He spends the 
night at home with his wife and sister, 
you see, and returns Monday morning. 
Before he goes he always comes around 
to me to see if there is anything else 
he can do. He did so last Sunday, and 
left soon afterward. That was about 
eight-thirty. Morrison is a quiet, in- 
telligent man, and an excellent servant. 
He has been with me about five years.” 

“What about your gardener?” 

Beauchamp smiled. “Oh, poor old 
Nicholson couldn’t have had anything 
to do with it,” he said. ‘“He’s been in 
my employ for fifteen years, and is as 
honest as the day is long.” 

“My dear sir,” Knight said testily, 
“a man may be as honest as the year 
is long and yet have one fall from grace. 
Kindly answer my question.” 

“Very well, Mr. Knight,” Beauchamp 
answered with some amusement. “My 
gardener, Andrew Nicholson, is sixty- 
one years old, and has just one ambi- 
tion in the world—to have the best 


grounds and the finest flower beds in 
Westmoreland 


Place. In all matters 
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pertaining to the garden he is a perfect 
autocrat. He condescends to take care 
of our two furnaces for us in winter, 
but he does it unwillingly and with the 
full realization that it is beneath his dig- 
nity. On Sunday evening last, after 
banking the fires for the night, he re- 
turned to his room, read the papers 
until about half past eleven, and then 
went to bed. He, too, was awakened 
by Martakos’ cry. That is all he knows 
about it.” 

“Humph! I suppose you have noth- 
ing but his own word for it, then?” 

“That is all. But I’m willing to risk 
a thousand dollars that it is the truth. 
The finest jewel in the world would 
mean nothing in Nicholson’s life.” 

“I would advise you to be more care- 
ful of your wagers. Human nature is 
a very uncertain thing to bet on.” 

Knight paused a moment, his half- 
closed eyes gazing vacantly through the 
smoke of his own pipe. Then he swung 
toward the collector again. 

“By the way, Mr. Beauchamp, did 
any one accompany your brother-in-law 
to the train that night?” 

“Not to the train exactly. Martakos 
took him to the station in one of the 
cars, but I suppose he did not go to the 
train with him.” 

“Then no one actually saw him board 
the train for Chicago ?” 

Beauchamp smiled. “No, I guess 
not. However, I saw Leslie’s railroad 
ticket myself, and he was gone two 
days, as he said he would be. He has 
frequently made such trips before.” 

“About how often?” 

“Every two or three months.” 

“What was the object of this last 
one ?” 

“TI think it was something connected 
with real estate. He operates a real- 
estate office.” 

“Ah, I see. 
in Chicago ?” 

“At the home of some friend. I 
don’t remember him mentioning the 


Where did he stop while 
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name, but I understood that it was a 
former classmate. Leslie lived in Chi- 
cago before his father died, and he has 
a great many friends up there.” 

“I suppose he simply left an address, 
then, where you could reach him, if 
it became necessary to do so?” 

“No, I don’t think he did. There’s 
hardly any need of it, you see. He just 
runs up there for a day or two, trans- 
acts his business, and hurries back.” 

Knight was silent for a moment. 

“You said a while ago that Leslie 
is a little hard to understand,” he re- 
sumed. “What did you mean by that?” 

Beauchamp stirred uneasily. 

“Well,” he answered reluctantly, “it 
is hard to explain just what I did mean. 
Leslie is a rather peculiar fellow. He 
is usually pleasant, good-natured, and 
easy to get along with; but at other 
times .he is very moody and sensitive. 
| sometimes suspect that he is—er— 
fond of drink. Now you’ may happen 
to know that I am an enemy of liquor. 
I am so opposed to it that I never tol- 
erate it in my house. On several occa- 
sions, however, it seemed to me that 
Leslie was under its influence—so 


slightly that he could not by any means - 


be considered intoxicated, but still to 
an extent that was noticeable. Natu- 
rally, this greatly embarrassed me in 
the presence of people who knew my 
expressed convictions, and J finally re- 
monstrated with him. He was quite 
sensible about it, and even promised 
me that he would not cause me any 
such embarrassment in the future. 

“That was a long time ago, but, as 
he has kept his promise, I have not 
bothered him on the subject since. | 
have reason to believe, however, that 
he has not actually abandoned the use 
of liquor. It has seemed to me that I 
am not in his confidence—that he treats 
me either with a peculiar sort of sus- 
picion or else with extreme friendli- 
ness, That is why I said that he is a 
little hard to understand.” 
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“What caused you to notice that he 
was somewhat under the influence of 
liquor on those occasions you men- 
tioned ?” 

“Principally a sort of foolish gener- 
osity on his part. He is naturally gen- 
erous, and even extravagant, but at 
these times his conduct amounted to 
recklessness.” 

“Ts Leslie’s business very profitable?” 

“He seems to be doing quite well. Of 
course, I don’t really know much about 
it, and I don’t believe it makes profits 
that could be called startling; but I 
believe he has a god income from it.” 

Knight, who was puffing thought- 
fully on his pipe, looked across briefly, 
and then once more turned his eyes to 
the fire. It was several minutes before 
he spoke again. 

“What did the police think of what 
you understood Martakos to say to 
you?” he asked at length, suddenly 
changing his line of questioning. 

“T suppose the detectives all had their 
own ideas. Probably some thought that 
I was not fully awake when I found 
him, but did not care to tell me so. 
To one who hadn’t seen the expression 
on Martakos’ face, the words ‘oh’ and 
‘knock’ would not seem so unusual from 
a man who was dying from a blow on 
the head. At any rate, they did not 
seem to think the mattet of great im- 
portance, and they had no other expla- 
nation to offer.” 

“What is their theory of the whole 
affair, then?” 

“They believe, as I do, that Martakos 
was the one who entered the museum, 
3ut they think that he had a confed- 
erate with him and that this confed- 
erate proved false, struck him down 
after he had secured the jewel, and 
escaped with it himself. At present 
they are pursuing their investigation 
among the foreign element.” 

Knight smiled sardonically. ‘“Doesn’t 
it occur to you that there is a weak 
point in both of your theories?” he 








asked. “Why should a boy who con- 
templated robbery take the trouble to 
undress himself partly before attempt- 
ing it?” 

Beauchamp threw up his hands in a 
little hopeless gesture. 

“There are so many weak points in 
any theory,” he answered wearily, “that 
the more I look into the affair the more 
confused I become.” 

“In the logical theory there can be 
no weak points,” Knight remarked 
quietly. ‘The matter rests just where 
it was Monday morning, then?” 

“Just where it was Monday morn- 
ing.” 

Knight did not ask further questions. 
Smoking quietly, he relapsed into a long 
silence. Finally Beauchamp spoke: 

““What do you think of it, Mr. 
Knight ?” 

“It is an interesting case,” Knight 
answered, “though it should not be a 
difficult one. The clews are unusually 
numerous and clear. The person who 
committed that crime, or those crimes, 
rather, was either shrewd beyond the 
ordinary, or else exceedingly stupid.” 

“Then you believe ss 

“Only what I said,’ was the blunt 
interruption. “It is too early for me 
to form anything but the most general 
opinions. However, you may be sure 
that I will do the best I can for you.” 
He paused an instant, then eyed his 
client keenly. ‘As I understand it, you 
want me to find the jewel as quietly 
as possible ?” 

“The jewel!” Beauchamp stared at 
him, then laughed harshly. “Great 
Scott, man! I don’t care a rap for 
the jewel! I could lose a dozen of 
them and not be bothered by the loss. 
What I want is my daughter—my 
daughter! Don’t you understand? I 
want you to remove these awful sus- 
picions from my mind, to restore her 
to me as she was before, sweet, affec- 
tionate, innocent of all connection with 
this horrible business!) The jewel is a 
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mere incidental. Find it if you can; 
but prove to me that my daughter is 
—is—innocent. That is all I[ care 
about!” 

“I am glad to hear you say that,” 
Knight answered calmly, entirely undis- 
turbed by the other’s sudden vehe- 
mence. “I expected you to, in fact. 
It does you honor. But it was neces- 
sary to understand exactly what was 
expected. I might suggest that in fu- 
ture it would be advisable for you to 
show a trust in your daughter some- 
what commensurate with your love for 
her. I will say no more until I have 
been on the scene myself. A hasty 
theory runs hand in hand with a false 
one.” 

There was a short, awkward silence. 
Then Paul Beauchamp rose to his feet. 
When he spoke again his voice had 
softened to its normal courteous tones. 

“Very well,” he said with a little 
sigh. “I cannot expect you to clear 
it up, of course, until you have looked 
over the ground yourself. But I feel 
relieved already that you are taking 
over the case. If you succeed, you can 
name your price—anything! As to my 
treatment of my daughter, perhaps you 
are right. I may have been a little too 
unyielding. But, if so, I was acting 
for what I thought was her own good. 
However, I will—er—seriously recon- 
sider my position. Would to-morrow 
be too early to expect you to come down 
to the house?” 

“T cannot come to-morrow morning,” 
Knight replied, “‘but, if you desire, I 
will be at your home at four o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 

“That will do perfectly. I’ll be wait- 
ing for you. And now, gentlemen, I 
must be going. I have taken up most 
of your evening already, and I owe you 
an apology for this unusual intrusion 
into your time of rest.” 

Beauchamp seemed anxious to re- 
turn to his home, but he delayed a few 
minutes to chat about the topics of the 
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day. When he finally prepared to leave 
I could see that the sharing of his un- 
happy secret had already put new heart 
into him. It is a strange thing, but 
again and again since that night I have 
seen men of all ages and descriptions 
—the rich and the poor, the old and 
the young, the strong and the weak— 
show that same relief and hope after 
confiding their troubles to nry remark- 
able friend. 

As Beauchamp stepped out of the 
door, Knight, who had scarcely spoken 
during the latter part of the conversa- 
tion, suddenly reached out a detaining 
hand. 

“By the way, Mr. Beauchamp,” he 
said quietly, in the manner of one mak- 
ing a statement rather than asking a 
question, “Mr. Jacoe is not left-handed, 
is he?” 

The fur merchant stopped, and 
turned a puzzled face to his questioner. 

“Left-handed,” he echoed. “Why, 
I’m afraid I don’t know. Wait a min- 
ute! Let me see. Ah, I remember 
now—his pool playing! No, he is right- 
handed, Mr. Knight. I am quite sure 
of it. Has that anything to do with 
the case?” 

“Certainly, or I would not ask it,” 
was the cool reply. “That is all, Mr. 
Beauchamp. You may expect me 
promptly at four o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon, Good night.” 

When the collector had gone, Knight 
and I returned to the fire. He relighted 
his little pipe, and leaned back in his 
chair, gazing abstractedly at the flames 
through half-closed lids in the way that 
I have seen him do many a time since 
when his mind was deep in one of the 
strange cases that came to be so fre- 
quently intrusted to him. At that time 
I was not familiar enough with his 
habits to know that it was useless to 
attempt conversation while he was in 
this mood, or that, until he was rea- 
sonably sure that he was on the right 
track, he would give no satisfaction 
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whatever regarding his deductions, from 
the facts before him. I was foolish 
enough, therefore, to interrupt him. 

“Tt looks like a pretty strong case 
against his daughter,” I suggested. 

My companion raised his eyes from 
the fire and frowned. 

“Oh, does it?” he asked coldly. 

After that I said no more. 

The grandfather’s clock in the hall 
had chimed out the last hour of the 
day before he broke thersilence. 

Then, as I was watching ‘him, he sud- 
denly withdrew the little pipe from his 
mouth and sat upright. There was a 
surprised, annoyed expression on his 
face. He remained thus for several 
moments. Finally he rose to his feet, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe inte 
the fire, and turned to me. 

“Matthews,” he said, “what poor, 
stupid little folk we mortals be!” 

“You have discovered something?” 

“T have done more than that. I have 
the key to the whole riddle in my 
hands.” 

“What! You don’t mean to say you 
know who the murderer was!” 

“Certainly. I am exasperated that it 
should have taken me so long to un- 
derstand anything so simple. Beau- 
champ plainly told us who the mur- 
derer was.” 

“Oh, come, Knight!” I protested. 
“Beauchamp only told us who he 
thought was the murderer. He doesn’t 
know himself.” 

“My dear Matthews,” he responded 
resignedly, “there are a great number 
of excellent works on logic in the library 
over which you preside. As head libra- 
rian, you must have easy access to all 
of them. I think you will find them 
both interesting and instructive.” 

He would say no more. After re- 
marking that he would be glad to have 
me accompany him on the morrow if 
I was interested, he bade me good night 
and went up to his room. 
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CHAPTER V. 
IN WESTMORELAND PLACE. 


ig was just at the hour of four that 

Greylon Knight and I presented 
ourselves at the house of the fur mer- 
chant in Westmoreland Place. We 
were admitted by the butler, a tall, eld- 
erly man whose heavy figure and dig- 
nified demeanor seemed somehow in 
perfect keeping with the magnificent 
mansion into which he courteosuly ush- 
ered us. He went at once to summon 
his master. 

Mr. Beauchamp was at home and 
waiting for us as he said he would be. 
Looking somewhat more cheerful than 
he had the previous night, he gave us 
the usual greetings, and then conducted 
us without further delay to the museum 
where he kept his treasures, explaining 
that no one but the servants was in 
the house and that we had the place 
to ourselves. I watched him with inter- 
est as he rapidly set the combination, 
and then pushed open the steel door— 
a door as heavy and solid as that of 
a huge safe. 

The museum proved to be exactly 
what I had expected from his descrip- 
tion: a long, wainscoted room, with a 
series of windows set high up along 
the side and rear walls, a double row 
of glass-topped cases down the center, 
and innumerable objects of every de- 
scription arranged around the sides. 

The collection, even I could see, was 
one which must be a source of keen 
interest and enjoyment to a person who 
understood its real merit. There seemed 
to be everything there, from tiny copper 
coins, cast in some ancient, long-buried 
mint, to a complete suit of wonderful, 
silver-inlaid armor. Medals, jewels, 
curious weapons, musical instruments, 
books, antique furniture—all were care- 
fully arranged and ticketed. 

Knight turned his attention first to 
the handsome oak stand which stood 
beneath the side window from which 


the horizontal bar was missing. He 
examined the mark on its polished sur- 
face with the most minute care. It 
was, as Beauchamp had said, merely a 
dull spot in the varnish. After inspect- 
ing this, my friend placed his hand close 
to it and quite deliberately ran his fin- 
ger nails up and down beside it. Fear- 
ing that this eccentric action would still 
further injure the fine finish of the 
wood, I looked at him in astonishment. 
He, however, was smiling. He raised 
his hand, and I saw that the surface 
did not show any indication of new 
abrasions. 

Without explanation, he removed a 
felt cover from a near-by ornament, 
spread it out upon the top, and, stand- 
ing upon it, raised himself until he 
could examine the window. 

This window, like all the others, was 
quite wide, but exceedingly short in 
its vertical dimension. The sash swung 
inward and upward. When closed, it 
fastened with a stout spring lock. As 
I noted the unusual smallness of the 
window, I realized that the person who 
could enter by means of it must have 
been very slender—in fact, abnormally 
so. Knight carefully looked over the 
sill and side walls, scrutinized the lock, 
and then stepped down. 

“Suppose you take a look at it, Mat- 
thews,” he suggested. 

Accordingly, I climbed up and exam- 
ined the place also. The bar had evi- 
dently been removed by cutting through 
the narrow strip of wood on the left 
side, and then pulling it out of the cor- 
responding piece opposite. The lock on 
the sash had been somewhat loosened, 
though not broken, and there were 
marks near the socket into which it 
fitted, which indicated that some one had 
attempted to force it open. I noticed 
that the window was about nine feet 
above the broad sidewalk which ran 
close beneath it outside. But these 
things, I am compelled to admit, com- 
prised the total of my observations. 
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When I lowered myself again, Knight 
gazed at me quizzically. 

“Well,” he asked, “what did you 
make of it?” 

“Not much, I’m afraid,” I answered. 
“To be frank, I know no more than [ 
did at first.”’ 

“Oh, come, come, Matthews,” he said 
good-naturedly. “Surely you can read 
something there. Why, man, it’s an 
open book! You can’t. Well, well! 
Let’s see what else we can find here, 
then.” 

He began to go over the entire room 
systematically, but very rapidly. It 
seemed to me that our host showed 
traces of disappointment at my friend’s 
apparent haste; but he said nothing, and 
Knight, ignoring us completely, volun- 
teered no information. Pulling aside 
a case here and there; glancing at the 
steel door, the ceiling, the walls, the 
floor; tapping the wainscoting; stoop- 
ing for several minutes to examine the 
big register through which the heat 


came up from the furnace below; he 


soon covered the whole 
finally ending up at the case 
“The Eye of Tasa-Maku” had 
merly rested. Beauchamp, who 
been following all his movements with 
keen interest, opened the case and 
pointed out the fact that the trick lock 
was practically uninjured. Knight, 
however, paid less attention to it than 
to the few scratches on the upper edge 
of the wood along the front, where, 
apparently, a chisel, or some like in- 
strument, had been forced under the 
cover. These he examined with con- 
siderable care. Smiling, he turned at 
length to the contents. 

My gaze, passing quickly over the 
various coins and medals with which 
most of the room inside was taken up, 
fastened on a little row of precious 
stones which were conspicuously ar- 
ranged on an oblong of blue plush. I 
recognized them at once as the four 
rubies, the two pearls, and the diamond 


apartment, 
where 
for- 
had 
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to which Beauchamp had referred the 
previous evening. but, in the very cen- 
ter of this little brilliant group, there 
was one empty space. There “The Eye 
of Tasa-Maku” had reposed. 

Knight studied the jewels a moment, 
then turned to Beauchamp. 

“You mentioned last night what you 
paid for these,” he said, “but you ex- 
pressed the opinion that, deprived of 
their historical value, they would not 
bring so much. How much would you 
estimate that they would bring simply 
as jewels?” 

“About sixteen 
say.” 

“At least fifteen?” 

“Yes. I think I would have no trou- 
ble disposing of them for that.” 

Knight reached in, took up a ruby, 
diamond, and pearl in turn, and studied 
them with evident interest and pleasure. 
At length, with a curious gleam in his 
eyes, he set them back in their places. 
Lowering the lid of the case, he allowed 
his gaze to roam over the room. 

“You have reason to be proud of 
your collection, Mr. Beauchamp,” he 
said. “It is unusually complete—if 
such a thing may ever be said to be 
complete. However, we are through 
here for the present. Will you Kindly 
show us back to the main hall now? 
There are one or two points in connec- 
tion with it that will bear investiga- 
tion.” 

We left the little museum and re- 
turned to the spacious hallway of the 
new building. Knight walked quickly 
across it and stood upon the lowest step 
of the staircase, facing downward. 
From his position the main entrance 
of the residence was upon his left. The 
smaller door which opened out to the 
rear lawn, where the unfortunate chauf- 
feur had met his death, was upon his 
right. 

He looked keenly around him. 

“T presume that [ am now in very 
much the same position,” he said, “as 


thousand, I should 
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you were when you ran into your 
daughter ?” 

“The same exactly.” 

“And she was coming _from this 
direction?” He motioned toward the 
rear doorw ay. 

“Yes.” 

Knight’s brief smile appeared on his 
face for an instant. Then he stepped 
down to the floor and moved to a small 
door on his right. “Where does this 
door lead to?” 

“Nowhere,” Beauchamp answered. 
“That is merely a coat closet under the 
stairs. We have several of them scat- 
tered about the lower floor, and so my 
daughter uses this one exclusively. It 
saves her carrying coats and hats and 
such things up to her room.” 

“TI see.” Knight swung the door open 
and glanced in. As I noted the array 
of beautiful furs, the coat of exquisite 
sealskin, the many expensive hats, 
topped by a fashionable little creation 
whose cost was partly revealed by the 
handsome gold buckle which adorned 
its front, I was led to remember the 
man who was so unfortunate as to fall 
in love with the owner of all these lux- 
uries. I cannot deny that I felt con- 
siderable sympathy for him. 

My friend paused a moment, then 
closed the door. The peculiar gleam 
was in his eyes again, but I was un- 
able to determine what it betokened, 
whether surprise, chagrin, or some other 
emotion. He turned to Mr. Beau- 
champ. 

“Now,” he said, “we will spend a few 
minutes in your basement. Will you 
kindly lead us there?” 

Beauchamp’s face plainly showed his 
surprise, but he said nothing and con- 
ducted us into a back hall, and thence 
down into a dry, well-ordered cellar. 
Allowing my friend to take the lead, 
he followed behind him, watching him 
curiously. 

Knight moved about here and there, 
eying his surroundings closely. The 


various articles that were stored in the 
place were just such things as one 
might expect to find in any cellar— 
boxes, old furniture, stepladder, chests, 
and so forth. I could see nothing wor- 
thy of particular attention, and was be- 
ginning to wonder what my friend 
found to interest him there when he 
stopped. 

“What is above us now?” he asked. 

“The museum,” Beauchamp  an- 
swered. “We are now in the cellar of 
the old section.” 

“So I thought. And what is this?” 
He nodded toward a couple of wooden 
partitions which had been erected in 
such a way as to shut off one corner of 
the cellar into a sort of small room. 

“That is a dark room,’ Beauchamp 
explained. “Leslie had it put up. He 
is somewhat given to hobbies, and pho- 
tography is his latest. Every now and 
then he gets a spell of picture taking, 
and then he uses this place to do his 
developing.” 

“That is quite interesting. Your 
brother-in-law and I have something in 
common, Mr. Beauchamp. I’m a sort 
of amateur photographer myself. Has 
he been riding this hobby very long?” 

“For over a year, I suppose.” 

“IT would like to see some of his 
work. Perhaps we could exchange a 
few ideas that would be helpful.” 

“You might talk it over with him,” 
and Beauchamp smiled, “but I’m afraid 
you would not learn much. I don’t 
know the least thing about the art of 
photography; but, to be frank about it, 
I haven’t been impressed with Leslie’s 
efforts. However, he is quite sensitive 
about it, and we are careful not to say 
too much.” 

“Has he been taking any pictures 
lately? We had several exceptionally 
bright days last week.” 

“No, I don’t believe he has taken any 
for some time.” 

Knight turned his eyes again to the 
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partitions. He studied them thought- 
fully. 

“T think I might be able to make one 
suggestion that would prove helpful to 
him,” he said; “namely, moving his 
dark room. I should imagine that the 
new section offers quite a number of 
improvements over this.” 

“IT advised that myself when he built 
it,” Beauchamp replied. “This place is 
so crowded that one of his partitions, 
as you see, had to be built around that 
furnace pipe that leads upstairs. How- 
ever, it doesnt seem to bother him. 
He preferred this to the new cellar, he 
said, because it’s quieter here and he is 
not interfered with by the servants 
moving about. Also there is-less chance 
of them disturbing his materials.” 

“An excellent reason,’ Knight re- 
marked. “I wonder if he would mind 
me having a look around it. I’m greatly 
interested in the methods of other pho- 
tographers.” 

“Why, no, I don’t suppose so,” Beau- 
champ replied. “But—er—hadn’t we 
better finish the investigation first? 
Aren’t we wasting time here?” 

Knight glanced at him coldly. 


“My 
dear sir,” he answered, “we have never 
wasted less time in our lives.” 

I noticed again that slight trace of 
annoyance in the collector’s eyes that 
had appeared there when we were in 
the museum; but his natural courtesy 


prevented him from saying more. He 
simply waited patiently while my friend 
opened the door, switched on the light, 
and stepped inside. 

Knight looked interestedly about the 
tiny room. He calmly picked up an 
article here and there and took a whiff 
of the contents of several of the jars. 
The sliding panel of red glass, the many 
shelves of bottles extending almost up 
to the point where the big furnace pipe 
entered the ceiling, and the various pho- 
tographic paraphernalia seemed to at- 
tract his curiosity. He was not satis- 
fied until he had even climbed up and 
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examined a number of large brown ves- 
sels on the topmost shelf. From the 
position thus attained, he scrutinized 
everything around him. 

The room and its contents meant lit- 
tle to me, and I, too, waited in some 
impatience for him to resume his work 
on the case. 

I think he sensed the feeling of both 
of us, for, as he finally closed the door 
of the dark room, his glance passed 
swiftly over our faces, and I noticed 
that there was a suspicion of a twinkle 
in his eyes. However, he turned away 
without referring to the matter. 

“Now, Mr. Beauchamp,” he said 
pleasantly, “we will go outside and re- 
sume the investigation. Is there some 
way of getting out there without re- 
turning to the new section ?” 

“Yes, there is a door back here at 
the end. It is the most convenient one 
to the part of the lawn we want to get 
to, so we might as well go out that 
way.” 

We followed him through a door at 
the corner of the cellar, and up a short 
flight of steps outside. We found our- 
selves then in the space between the 
house and the garage. Beauchamp 
pointed to two windows on the second 
floor directly opposite us. 

“Those,” he explained, “are the win- 
dows of the room that Martakos occu- 
pied. Poor fellow! It would have 
been better for him if he had never 
left his own country.” 

Knight’s gaze rested for a moment 
on the windows indicated, then roamed 
about the grounds. He made no com- 
ment. Mr. Beauchamp led us around 
the corner of the building to the left 
and off into the grass. At a distance 
of about thirty feet from the side wall 
of the museum, he pointed out the spot 
where the dying chauffeur had lain, and 
the clump of shrubbery, not far away 
from it, where the bar from the museum 
window had been found. 

To my surprise, my friend did not 
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show much interest. He looked around 
reflectively, but made no effort to give 
the place anything more than a super- 
ficial examination. He seemed to be 
absorbed in glancing first toward the 
front of the house, then toward the 
museum and the rear garden. This last, 
now bare and desolate looking in its 
winter colors, ran straight through the 
block to Lindell Boulevard. From 
where we were standing we could ob- 
tain a view of Forest Park and the 
long, graceful curve of Grand Drive. 
I noticed my friend’s eyes turn that 
way several times. 

“We have learned all we can here,” 
he said after a short interval. “A per- 
fect herd of people has been trampling 
over the place. If the ground ever 
had any clews to offer they have been 
destroyed long ago.” 

“Would you care to look over Mar- 
takos’ room?” Beauchamp asked. 

“T think that will not be necessary,” 
Knight answered. “We will take a 
glance at the lattice under the window 
of your museum, Mr. Beauchamp, and 
then we'll be finished with our after- 
noon’s work.” 

He walked quickly back across the 
lawn and examined the woden frame- 
work. It was a frail thing, set in a 
very narrow strip of grass between the 
cement walk and the wall of the mu- 
seum. It was constructed of two up- 
right stakes, joined by many narrow 
horizontal bars, over which the bare 
branches of a climbing rosebush twined 
thickly. The uppermost of these bars 
had been nearly forced off, and the 
whole structure was leaning inward to- 
ward the wall, as though it had sagged 
beneath a weight that was too heavy 
for it. 

“This lattice was standing perfectly 
straight before Sunday night,” Beau- 
champ explained. “It is evident that 
some one has climbed up on it.” 

“Certainly, There is no question 
about that.” 
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“And therefore it seems to strengthen 
my theory regarding the actions of 
Martakos, don’t you think? You can 
see that no one but a light person could 
get up on it without crushing it to the 
ground. He could have done it, how- 
ever. Either of us three, though we 
are not unusually heavy men, would 
break it down entirely.” 

“That is true. And now, Mr. Beau- 
champ,” he added quietly, glancing at 
his watch, “it is getting late. We can 
do no more for the day, and there is 
no need of ‘taking up any more of your 
valuable time. J must be going.” 

Beauchamp was surprised, and 
plainly disappointed, at this sudden ter- 
mination of the investigation. How- 
ever, after a moment’s study of my 
friend’s face, he restrained his evident 
desire to question him. 

“Very well, Mr. Knight,” he said 
pleasantly. “I see that you are a man 
who likes to pursue his own methods, 
and I will not embarrass you by press- 
ing you for information, I presume 
that, as soon as you are satisfied with 
your conclusions about the matter, you 
will inform me of them; and I will wait 
patiently until then. I hope that you 
will come inside, gentlemen, and rest 
for a few minutes before you go.” 

Accepting his invitation, we returned 
to the house. Beauchamp led us to a 
delightfully cozy study, where we seated 
ourselves before a pleasant fire. Our 
host then summoned his butler, and in 
a few moments that efficient servant 
had set cigars and a delectable, non- 
alcoholic beverage before us. 

Knight did not seem disposed to talk, 
and the conversation quickly devolved 
upon Mr, Beauchamp and-myself. We 
had net been chatting for more than 
a few minutes, however, when we could 
hear some one come into the house. 
A short while later a tall, thin young 
man, whose keen blue eyes looked out 
from a rather good-natured face, en- 
tered the room. ™ 
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As I expected, he proved to be Eldred 
Leslie, our host’s brother-in-law. After 
the introduction was completed, he ac- 
cepted a seat among us and was soon 
taking part in the conversation. He 
proved to be an interesting talker, and 
he made himself very agreeable. Mr. 
Beauchamp, requesting him not to men- 
tion the matter to any one else, ex- 
plained the purpose of our visit. Ap- 
parently taken by surprise, Leslie be- 
came curious to know if Knight had 
discovered anything. But he, like 
Beauchamp and myself, found it im- 
possible to get behind my friend’s 
peculiar reserve. 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Knight,” he 
remarked, “I hardly think they'll ever 
the—er—the murderer of Mar- 
takos. I imagine that Martakos was 
the only one who could have told us 
who took the jewel, and now that he’s 
been put out of the way there is no 
means of ever finding out.” 

“Then you believe that the theory 


tind 


of the police is the correct one?” 
“Well,” he answered slowly, “there 


is nothing else to believe. Martakos 
was certainly the only one we know 
of who could have got in there through 
the window. If he did, his confederate 
must have betrayed him.” 

“It is a strange case—a very strange 
case!” Knight mused. 

‘fe smoked thoughtfully for a mo- 
Then his face suddenly lighted 
up, and his engaging smile flashed 
across it. “Oh, by the way, Mr. Leslie, 
I noticed your dark room in the course 
of our rambles about the house this 
afternoon, and I took the liberty of 
looking around it. I’m something of a 
photographer, too, you see. Your place 
is very interesting. It seems to be un- 
usually well stocked.” 

I was considerably surprised at my 
friend bringing up this subject after 
being warned by Beauchamp that it was 
a sensitive one with Leslie. It seemed 
to me that the young man’s genial smile 


ment, 
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faded for an instant and that his face 
flushed slightly. But it may have been 
an illusion caused by a sudden flare 
of one of the burning logs on the 
hearth. 

“Yes,” he answered pleasantly, after 
a barely perceptible pause, “photogra- 
phy is one of my hobbies.” 

“Do you do much picture taking these 
winter days?” 

“No, not a great deal. The—the 
light’s not strong, you see. I’m not a 
very regular photographer, and I pre- 
fer to do most of my picture taking in 
the warmer months.” 

“That is the best time undoubtedly. 
If you can drop in at my place some 
day, I'll be glad to show you an ex- 
cellent collection of photographs I made 
in all parts of the world—some of them 
at the risk of my life. Of course you 
would not be as much interested m the 
scenes themselves as in the methods I 
use, and the scientific side of the work. 
But there are a number of new theories 
and improvements I’d like to talk over 
with you. I’m sure we could spend a 
very enjoyable evening.” 

“Yes, I—ér—I suppose we could. 
Yes, thank you, I'll be very glad to look 
over your collection, Mr. Knight.” 

There was a trace of uneasiness in 
Leslie’s manner, and for a moment or 
two he sat silent. Then he rose quickly 
to his feet and drew out his watch. 

“I’m sorry to hurry away, gentle- 
men,” he apologized, “but I have an en- 
gagement immediately after dinner, and 
I must be getting ready now. I’m very 
glad to have met you.” 

He shook hands with us in a cordial 
manner, urged us to return some eve- 
ning when we could make a longer stay, 
and went upstairs. 

After Leslie’s departure, the conver- 
sation noticeably flagged. Knight again 
made no effort whatever to take part 
in it, but sat in his customary attitude, 
silently smoking, with his eyes fastened 
reflectively on the fire. Once or twice 
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a slight smile appeared at the corners 
of his lips, but it was gone so quickly 
that his expression of amusement was 
scarcely to be detected. 

In spite of our host’s courteous at- 
tempts to resume our easy discussion, 
I found the situation growing awkward. 
I was considerably relieved, therefore, 
when Knight finally rose to his feet, 
thanked Beauchamp with grave polite- 
ness for his assistance to him, and pre- 
pared to take his departure. 

The collector followed us to the door, 
and there my friend turned for a final 
word with him. 

“TI will have definite information for 
you within twenty-four hours,” he said. 
“T could give you some interesting news 
at this moment, but 1 have a very good 
reason for not doing so. In the mean- 
time let me request you to be extremely 
cautious about discussing our investi- 
gation with any one—even the members 
of your own family.” 

He was about to turn away; but, ob- 
serving the sudden pallor which over- 
spread his client’s face at his last words, 
he stopped and gazed at hyn keenly. 

“Oh, yes,” he remarked quietly, 
“there is one other thing I might men- 
tion. It has been my observation that 
the sweetest thing in life, if held in 
check too long or meddled with, be- 
comes the most bitter poison. I am re- 
ferring, my dear sir, to the emotion 
we call love.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
KNIGHT’S CONCLUSIONS. 

FTER supper that evening, Knight 
moved restlessly about the house 

for a couple of hours, now reading a 
page or two from some book which he 
carelessly picked up—and carelessly 
tossed aside a few minutes later; now 
studying some delicate scientific instru- 
ment; and now simply standing with 
his back to the fire, his keen gray eyes 
gazing vacantly through the smoke that 


he puffed out in little blue clouds before 
him. At length he suddenly shrugged 
his shoulders, dropped into the chair 
on the other side of the hearth, and 
turned to me. 

“Well, Matthews,” he asked, “what 
do you think about it? You must have 
come to some conclusion about the case 
by this time.” 

“T have,” I answered dryly. “I've 
come to the conclusion that it is the 
most baffling affair I’ve ever had any- 
thing to do with.” 

His quick smile momentarily lighted 
up his face. “But some points must 
have struck you as very unusual,” he 
said. ‘You must at least have elimi- 
nated one or more of the possible fac- 
tors. For instance, what do you think 
of Jacoe’s part?” 

“T scarcely know what to think. His 
conduct certainly seems suspicious.” 

“You believe so, eh?” 

He smoked a moment in silence; then, 
taking the pipe from his mouth, began 
to speak in the deliberate manner that 
reminded me of a judge instructing the 
jury. 

“To me it seems to be anything but 
suspicious, Matthews. Think a mo- 
ment. Would a man—and a jeweler 
at that !—who had designs on a tremen- 
dously valuable stone be such a supreme 
simpleton as to ask to see it the very 
night that he intended to steal it, show 
great interest in it, name the high price 
he could get for it, and crown an eve- 
ning of asinine stupidity by betraying 
the fact that he had surprised the secret 
of the trick lock on the case where it 
was kept? Why, it is inconceivable! 
My dear fellow, a child would have 
better sense than to draw attention to 
himself in such a brainless way.” 

“Yes, I'll admit it seems unlikely that 
a man of any intelligence would do so, 
and, if those were the only things 
against him, I would be inclined to dis- 
miss him from suspicion. But what 
about his strange conduct during the 
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rest of the night? That is a more seri- 
ous matter.” 

“Hm-m. Perhaps there is a simple 
and natural explanation of that, too.” 

“Have you a theory to account for it, 
then ?” 

“I have, but I prefer not to mention 
it until I have looked into it a little 
further. I cannot see that it requires 
any great effort of the intellect to evolve 
one. It rather surprises me that you 
have not thought of it also. However, 
there are other striking points that must 
have set you thinking. Do you really 
believe for one moment that the thief 
entered through that window from 
which the bar had been removed ?” 

“It would be difficult; but—what 
else is there to believe?” 

“It would be more than difficult; it 
would be practically impossible. An 
exceedingly slender person could have 
gotten through that window, it is true; 
but only by squeezing himself almost 
to death. No thief would be so idiotic 
as to stand on that frail lattice in plain 
sight of any one who might happen to 
look his way, whittle away at the win- 
dow for perhaps half an hour, ram 
himself through head-first, and then 
lower himself to the floor from that 
awkward position. Reason revolts at 
the idea. 

“Remember, too,” he continued, after 
taking a few puffs at his pipe, “the 
various clews which were found in the 
museum: the scratches on the case, the 
rubbed spot on the stand beneath the 
window, and, of course, the cuts and 
marks on the sash itself. Now consider 
the facts: the jewel was missing from 
the case; the case was scratched as 
though some one had attempted to pry 
up the cover; and yet the lock was not 
broken. And consider the window; 
there were marks there which seemed 
to indicate that some one had attempted 
to force it in also; yet that lock, like 
the other, was practically uninjured— 


merely loosened a little. Doesn’t all 
that suggest something to your mind?” 

I puzzled over this a moment. “I’m 
afraid it mixes me up more than ever,” 
I admitted at last. “What does it sug- 
gest to you?” 

“Why, what else but that the thief 
was endeavoring to create the very im- 
pression that has become prevalent; 
namely, that he had gotten in through 
the window and had had to break open 
the lock there, as well as on the case. 
If he had really forced those locks, they 
would have been ruined entirely. Evi- 
dently he had been afraid to go that 
far. They might have given a sharp 
report, or the glass might have broken 
and made a great deal of unpleasant 
noise. He could not afford to take 
chances on that, so he did what he 
thought was the next best thing—took 
away the bar and left a number of false 
clews. He tried hard to make us think 
he was an outsider. Therefore, we may 
at once conclude that he was not an 
outsider. It is quite obvious, isn’t it?” 

His calm analysis brought up sud- 
den ugly thoughts in my mind. 

“But, good Lord, Knight,” I ex- 
claimed, “that would mean that it was 
an inside job after all! You’re prac- 
tically establishing the guilt of—er— 
I mean, the very thing Beauchamp 
fears!” 

“It certainly narrows the investiga- 
tion, at any rate,” he answered, undis- 
turbed. 

“It does not remove suspicion from 
Jacoe though,” I objected. “If the thief 
could not have gotten in through the 
window, then he must have goiten in 
through the door. Miss Beauchamp 
was the only other one who knew the 
combination, and, if she and Jacoe 
planned the—er—the r 

“The robbery! We might as well be 
frank.” 

“All right, the robbery, then—if she 
and Jacoe planned it, she would natu- 
rally furnish him with the combination. 
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It seems to me that you are only bring- 
ing the net closer about them.” 

Knight smilingly filled his little pipe 
before he replied. When he had gotten 
it burning to his satisfaction, he turned 
to me again. 

“That was not bad, Matthews,” he 
said. “Unfortunately you have a habit 
of basing your conclusions on premises 
that you have not established. How- 
ever, we'll pass that for the time being. 
Let me present another point for your 
consideration. If Jacoe had determined 
to raise the fifteen thousand dollars in 
that manner, don’t you think he would 
certainly have taken those small stones 
in preference to ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
Maku?’ They are easily worth that 
amount, and it would have been far 
easier to dispose of them thar of the 
large, single, well-known stone.” 

“He might have fallen under the spell 
of the great diamond,’ I answered, 
“and decided to risk the greater chance 
of discovery in view of the greater 
profit.” 

“That is possible, of course. Yet I 
can think of no one less likely to lose 
his head over a beautiful stone than a 
man who is constantly surrounded by 
them and constantly handling them, and 
for whom they have very likely lost 
most of that glamour and charm which 
might affect the rest of us—in other 
words, a jeweler.” 

“Yes, that seems reasonable. But 
human nature is capable of very strange 
contradictions, you know.” 

“I grant that, and consequently I will 
present one more point. You may re- 
member that 1 asked Beauchamp if 
Jacoe was left-handed. Can you see 
any bearing that that may have on the 
case ?” 

“No, I must confess that I carnot.” 

“And yet it has one, I think. Beau- 
champ told us, you recall, that Mar- 
takos had been killed by a blow on the 
right side of the head. Now when two 
men are struggling together—and the 
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ground clearly showed marks of a 
struggle—they are almost always face 
to face. Therefore, I assumed that it 
was a left-handed man who had struck 
the poor fellow down, as a right-handed 
man would have struck him on the left 
side. It is not conclusive, but it is rea- 
sonable. As Jacoe is right-handed, I 
was strongly inclined to dismiss him at 
once.” 

“T never thought of that,” I ex- 
claimed admiringly. ‘That is clever.” 

“Elementary,” he answered calmly. 
“But it is a strong point in his favor.” 

“Did you observe whether any of the 
others are left-handed ?” 

“Naturally I took care to do so as 
soon as possible. However, I will allow 
you to determine that by your own ob- 
servation. There is one other little 
point that strikes me as having consid- 
erably more importance than has been 
attached to it. That is the rubbed spot 
on the stand beneath the window. What 
do you make of that, Matthews?” 

“Why, it is probably the place where 
the thief stood while removing the bar,” 
I ventured doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he replied with 
an impatient wave of the hand. “A 
child could deduce that. but the 
strange feature of it seems to have es- 
caped you. It is this: the mark shows 
that the burglar had placed some kind 
of a cloth there—I’m satisfied that it 
was a handkerchief—to stand on. Well, 
it would be a very strange burglar, don’t 
you think, that would remember to take 
precautions to protect the fine finish of 
that stand? It would be one, I should 
judge, in whom long—er—habit, let us 
say, had developed a sort of instinctive 
care.” 

“It would certainly be no ordinary 
burglar,’ I agreed in some bewilder- 
ment. “But I don’t understand your 
reference, Knight. What are you driv- 
ing at now?” 

He rose to his feet and drew out his 
watch. 
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“Well, well,” he replied, “perhaps I 
had better not say too much until I 
have put my theories to the test. It is 
nearly eleven, Matthews, and, as I have 
a little work planned for the rest of 
the evening, I'll leave you to meditate 
over the case undisturbed by my rather 
hasty conclusions. I’m going out now, 
and I would advise you not to wait up 
for me. It is impossible to tell when 
I'll get in.” 

He went quickly up to his room. Ten 
minutes later, wearing an older, and 
somewhat shabby, suit, he passed 
through the hall, called back an ab- 
stracted “good night,” and went out. 
I did not see him again that night; 
nor, though I did not retire until after 
twelve, did I hear him come in. 

But next morning he was ahead of 
me at the breakfast table, looking as 
neat, as well groomed, and as fresh as 
ever. 

To my disappointment he was more 
reticent than before. He was in good 


spirits, but he gave me no satisfaction 


other than that he had gotten in about 
half past one o’clock, after having been 
successful in the work he had set out 
to do. When I adroitly attempted to 
discover what that work was, his quick 
smile appeared on his lips, and he coolly 
steered the conversation into ordinary 
channels. 

Before I had finished my own early 
breakfast, he rose from the table, ex- 
‘used himself, and again hurried away. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“THE 


” 


MURDERER IS-—— 


T was late that evening when I re- 

turned home. Knight had already 
finished his supper, and was on the 
point of leaving the house when I en- 
tered. 

“My dear Matthews,” he said some- 
what reprovingly, “I am about to pay 
a visit to our friend, Beauchamp, that 
should prove quite interesting. I waited 


for you for some time, but finally gave 
you up. However, I would be pleased 
to have you accompany me, and, if you 
care to do so, I will wait. All right. 
1 thought you would. Oblige me, then, 
by sitting down at once and eating your 
supper as fast as you conveniently can. 
Although I do not see any great need 
of hurry, I do not believe in taking 
unnnecessary chances.” 

Accordingly, I seated myself at the 
table without further delay, amusedly 
feeling that I had somehow been put 
in the position of the schoolboy who 
had stolen an extra hour or two on the 
frozen mill pond when he should have 
been home doing his chores. While I 
hurried through my meal, my friend 
delivered a brief, curt, and abstract lec- 
ture on the lack of logic and observa- 
tion in the genus humanus in general, 
and in that species known as the police- 
force in particular. 

“This habit that has grown up among 
us of referring to the solution of ap- 
parently complicated crimes as ‘great 
detective feats,’”’ he concluded, “is an 
exceedingly pernicious one. It is per- 
nicious because it fosters the popular 
belief that such solutions require ex- 
traordinary abilities. They require 
nothing of the sort. The attribute of 
reason, with which Providence has en- 
dowed nearly all of us, coupled with the 
power of observation, which we can 
readily develop ourselves, is all that is 
necessary. 

“But these qualities must work to- 
gether, my dear Matthews. Separated, 
they are of little value. Many men are 
excellent logicians; but, lacking obser- 
vation to give them a correct founda- 
tion on which to base their reasoning, 
they accomplish nothing. Others are 
adept at observation; but, because they 
are incapable of logic, are unable to 
take advantage of the facts which that 
excellent quality lays before them. Ar- 
riving at the correct solution of a 
crime, when it is possible at all, is a 
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matter merely of learning the maximum 
number of facts by observation, apply- 
ing logic to them in such a way as to 
eliminate the unimportant ones and 
place the remainder in their proper re- 
lation to each other, and then reading 
the answer. There is no mystery or 
‘feat’ about it. It is simply common 
sense. But we will take up this in- 
teresting train of thought at some other 
time. I see that you are through with 
your supper, and, if you are ready, we 
will leave at once.” 

Within twenty minutes we had been 
admitted to the Beauchamp residence, 
and were seated once more with the 
collector in his study. To my surprise, 
and, I surmised, to the annoyance of 
Knight, Eldred Leslie came in before 
we had hardly been seated in our chairs. 
In spite of several rather broad hints 
from Beauchamp that we desired pri- 
vacy, Leslie remained. He either did 
not understand the remarks, or else de- 
liberately ignored them. 

His manner had changed. Instead 
of the affable, friendly young man that 
we had met the previous evening, he 
was now nervous, moody, unsmiling. 
He seemed to be studying Knight with 
odd suspicion. More than once, when 
I looked around suddenly, I found his 
keen eyes fastened on myself. 

In the evident hope that Leslie would 
leave without being actually requested 
to, Mr. Beauchamp struck up ‘a con- 
versation on some political subject, and 
for nearly half an hour we chatted 
about anything but the matter that was 
uppermost in our minds. It was Leslie 
himself who finally turned the conver- 
sation into the channel from which it 
had been carefully guided. After lis- 
tening for some time in silence, he sud- 
denly tossed his cigar into the fire, and 
interrupted us. 

“How is your investigation getting 
along, Mr. Knight?” he asked. 

“Quite satisfactorily, thank you.” 

“T suppose,” with a slight tinge of 


sarcasm in his voice, “that you have en- 
tirely solved the mystery by this time.” 

Knight turned his cold gaze full tpon 
him. 

“Your supposition is correct,” he an- 
swered. “In fact, I had solved it be- 
fore I left here yesterday evening.” 

Leslie’s face flushed. “Indeed!” he 
remarked acidly. “You must be a very 
exceptional man.” 

“As to that, you are entitled to your 
opinion,” was Kaoight’s calm reply. 
“The fact remains that I am the only 
one who was able to put two and two 
together and get four in this very sim- 
ple case.” 

“Simple!” Leslie laughed harshly. 
“Are you so perfectly satisfied that you 
are correct ?” 

“My dear sir, I am more than satis- 
fied. I am certain.” 

“Perhaps you even know who killed 
Martakos ?” 

“— 

“And how the museum was robbed ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Probably you have the jewel in your 
pocket at this moment?’ 

“No, there you are wrong. Like most 
people, my dear sir, you jump to your 
conclusions. However, it might reas- 
sure you to know that, although | 
haven’t the jewel about me, I have the 
next best thing—the knowledge where 
it may be found.” 

With each calm answer, Leslic’s face 
had become more flushed, and his man- 
ner more irritable. But the final cool 
rebuke of my friend seemed to be the 
last straw. 

“Look here,” he said, now thoroughly 
out of temper, “if this is a joke, it’s a 
rather poor one. Suppose you come 
out into the open. If you know what 
you claim you do, it’s high time to let 
us hear about it. For my part, I don’t 
believe you. I'll bet you don’t know 
any more about it than—than ie 

“Than I know about your hobby on 
photography.” 
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Leslie went white, and stared at my 
friend long and fixedly. Then his eyes 
darted quickly to Beauchamp’s face and 
back For several moments 
Knight’s steady gaze did not leave the 
young man’s countenance. Then he 
smiled enigmatically and turned to 
Beauchamp, who had been leaning for- 
ward, interested and wondering. 

“Our young friend “seems to have 
forced my hand,” he said quietly. “I 
will therefore give you the information 
that | had intended to convey in a con- 
fidential interview. But I desire to 
clear up one matter first. Oblige me 
by sending for your daughter, if she 
is at home.” 

The collector’s face paled, but he 
complied with the request. Within a 


again, 


few moments a slender girl, not over 
nineteen, whose fresh beauty was en- 
hanced by an air of sweetness and 
thoughtfulness that seemed to rest upon 
her like a soft mantle, entered, was in- 
troduced, and quietly took a chair a 


little outside of our circle. 

“Mr. Beauchamp,” Knight calmly re- 
sumed, “I am quite sure that I re- 
member you telling me, when you 
placed this case in my hands, that, if 
I could succeed in solving a certain 
phase of it, I was at liberty to name 
my own price. It is my intention to 
hold you to that agreement, for I have 
solved, not only that phase of the affair, 
but the whole affair itself. Your theory 
vas entirely incorrect from first to last. 
It was carelessly formed and exceed- 
ingly unjust, as I intend to prove to 
My services, my dear sir, come 
somewhat high. If you will kindly get 
your check book ready now I will name 
my fee.” 

Beauchamp opened the drawer of the 
study table and drew forth a large 
Before he could dip pen 
in ink, however, Leslie sprang to his 
feet. 

“Stop, Paul!” he cried. “How do 
you know that this fellow isn’* impos- 

5A—ps 


you. 


check book. 


ing on you? Let him produce his 
proofs before you pay him anything.” 

Beauchamp looked at his brother-in- 
law angrily. 

“Be silent, sir!” he ordered. “I know 
this gentleman better than you do, and 
I am fully acquainted with his excel- 
lent reputation. Your behavior has not 
only been surprising, but rude in the 
extreme, Either keep your own coun- 
sel from now on, and show a little 
courtesy to my guests, or leave the 
room. I am fully capable of managing 
my own affairs. Now, Mr. Knight,” 
as Leslie recoiled, “name the amount.” 

“My fee,” Knight slowly replied, “‘is 
thirty thousand dollars.” 

Beauchamp’s eyebrows lifted, but, 
after the very slightest pause, he silently 
dipped his pen in the ink and began to 
fill in the check. . Then he looked up. 

“What is your full name, Mr. 
Knight ?” 

“My name,” Knight replied, “is of 
no importance. Kindly make the check 
out to Helen Beauchamp.” 

This time the collector gazed at my 
friend’s grave face in thorough aston- 
ishment. 

“Come, come, Mr. Knight,” he pro- 
tested, “what nonsense is this?” 

“No nonsense whatever. Please 
make out the check as I directed.” 

Bauchamp flushed, but, without fur- 
ther delay, wrote out the check and 
signed it. Knight took the slip of gray 
paper from him, stepped across to the 
silent, wide-eyed girl, and with grave 
courtesy. placed it between her fingers. 

‘But—but I don’t understand,” she 
gasped. 

“Then I will explain,” he said, his 
attractive smile lighting up his face. 
“Fifteen thousand of this sum make 
up the exact amount which your well- 
meaning but mistaken father set as a 
condition precedent to—a certain event 
which you know of. The remainder is 
the other fifteen which he agreed to add 
to the first as soon as it should be 
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earned. I think this should make a 
second—er—attempt, let us say, such as 
you made before, entirely unnecessary. 
The only thing that remains to be ob- 
tained now, my dear Miss Beauchamp, 
is the parental blessing, and I believe 
that before the evening is over it will 
not be difficult.” 

The girl rose to her feet. A light 
had suddenly flashed into her eyes, and 
twin roses blossomed in her cheeks. 

“Mr, Knight,” she murmured breath- 
lessly, ‘‘you—you are very kind. You 
are exceedingly kind! I don’t know 
how you learned of—of it, but I—Dick 
and I—we can’t take—oh, I don’t know 
what to say!” 

“Then say nothing,” and Knight 
smiled. “I understand, and I’m sure 
your father will not begrudge it to you 
when he knows—er—what we know.” 

Without waiting for the flushing girl 
to speak again, he returned to his for- 
mer place. But he did not reseat him- 
self. His face had resumed its usual 
calm thoughtfulness. 

“Mr. Beauchamp,” he said quietly, “I 
would appreciate it if you would order 
a little of that beverage for us that you 
served yesterday afternoon. It is an 
excellent drink, and seems to have the 
pleasant quality of steadying the nerves 
under trying circumstances.” 

Beauchamp was now too familiar 
with my friend’s unusual actions to 
show further surprise. He simply gave 
the order. But I knew from the gleam 
in Knight’s eyes that something was 
coming, and I waited expectantly. 

A few minutes later the butler ap- 
peared with a tray of glasses, already 
filled. He served Miss Beauchamp 
first, and, when the wondering girl had 
taken the glass between trembling fin- 
gers, he turned to Knight. 

My friend looked coldly across at 
Leslie. 

“I told you,” he said grimly, “that I 
could name the murderer of Martakos. 
I will do so now, if you still want me 


to. Very well, then, my dear Mr. Les- 
lie. The murderer is none other than 
the man who stands before me—the 
esteemed and trusted butler, William 
Morrison! Further, ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
Maku’ may be found by removing the 
backing from a picture of George 
Washington that hangs on the wall of 
his room.” 

As he finished speaking, Knight 
quietly drew an automatic from his 
pocket and held it in front of him. 

The tall butler had stopped as though 
turned to stone, and now stood as still 
as a statue, gazing with a sort of sur- 
prised, uncomprehending expression at 
the man who had made this terrible ac- 
cusation. For nearly half a minute he 
remained absolutely motionless, his eyes 
gradually widening until I could see 
their whites above and below the pu- 
pils, his face becoming a dead, blood- 
less hue. Then without a word he sud- 
denly pitched headlong to the floor amid 
the splintering wreck of the glasses. 

For several moments the indescriba- 
ble shock of the man’s heavy fall and 
of the jangling crash of the glass kept 
us spellbound in our chairs. Knight 
alone was not so affected. He moved 
to the side of the prostrate man and 
looked down at him haif pityingly. As 
in a dream his voice came to me. 

“Our worthy and intelligent—too in- 
telligent—friend,” he said, “is one of 
those unfortunate flies who are drawn 
irresistibly by the honey of wealth— 
in this case your museum, Mr. Beau- 
champ. I have no doubt that he was 
an excellent and faithful servant until 
the temptation that was always before 
him finally overcame his powers of re- 
sistance. 

“It was simple then—child’s play to 
one of his brains. He merely used the 
means which Leslie obligingly, though 
unwittingly, placed at his disposal. 
Perfectly protected by the dark room 
and its isolated location, and shielded 
from suspicion by the fact that he was 
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believed to be at his own home at the 
time of the robbery, he simply removed 
the top section of the furnace pipe, 
lifted up the large register from the 
floor of the museum, and_ entered 
through the opening thus made. He 
took the jewel, fabricated a number of 
false clews to throw the police off the 
track, and went out the way he had 
come. <A perfectly simple plan, but, 
as it happened, ruined by a little matter 
that he had not counted on. 

“Unluckily for him, the faithful Mar- 
takos, who had been up late, undoubt- 
edly studying English, and was just 
preparing to retire, happened to have 
his suspicions aroused in some manner 
—perhaps saw him enter the cellar 
door, or noticed a strange light in the 
museum windows opposite his own. He 
climbed up on the lattice to find out 
what was going on—probably just as 
Morrison was letting himself down 
again—realized that his master was be- 
ing robbed, waited for Morrison, and 
attempted to get the jewel away or to 
make him put it back or to give the 
alarm. In the struggle, Morrison 
struck him with the bar which he had 
removed from the window. It may be 
that he did not mean to kill the poor 
fellow, but was merely trying to escape, 
and, in his excitement and fear, struck 
harder than he intended to. However, 
we will know as soon as he recovers 
from his faint. In the meanwhile, let’s 
see what we can do for him.” 

All of us were by this time upon our 
feet. But, although Leslie and I rushed 
to the assistance of the senseless man, 
I noticed that Beauchamp did not join 
us. And, glancing around a moment 
later, I saw that the philanthropist and 
collector had folded his daughter closely 
in his arms; that big tears were slip- 
ping unheeded down his face; and that, 
muttering soft little sounds that were 
strangely meaningless, yet wonderfully 
full of meaning, he was showering 
kisses upon her wet face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
KNIGHT’S EXPLANATION. 


T was late when my friend and I 
found ourselves again in our own 
home. We had spent a great deal of 
time endeavoring to assist in reviving 
the stricken butler; but the man was 
in far worse condition that we had at 
first supposed. He was finally turned 
over to the care of a doctor who had 
been speedily summoned, and who 
quickly diagnosed it as apoplexy. 

After nearly an hour’s constant work 
on him the patient recovered conscious- 
ness. He weakly admitted his guilt, 
corroborated every one of Knight’s 
statements, even to the point of de- 
claring that his only intention in strik- 
ing Martakos had been to free himself 
from his grip and drive him off. But 
the unfortunate man did not retain con- 
sciousness long. He soon relapsed into 
a heavy stupor, and shortly before the 
hour of midnight he paid the penalty 
of his crime with his life. , 

“The Eye of Tasa-Maku” had been 
found exactly where Knight had said 
it would be. Beauchamp, very quiet 
and grave, and expressing no pleasure 
whatever at its recovery, had removed 
the glittering diamond from its hiding 
place in our presence. I had seen it, 
burning like a ball of sinister fire in 
its setting of solid gold, restored again 
to its receptacle in the little museum. 

Before retiring my friend and I 
seated ourselves before the cheerful fire 
which our thoughtful housekeeper had 
kept burning for us, and prepared to 
enjoy a quiet smoke. 

“*The Eye of Tasa-Maku,’” Knight 
said musingly, as he stretched out com- 
fortably in his chair. “It has now two 
more lives to add to its long and vil- 
lainous record. I would as soon have 
a curse rest on my house as have that 
stone within it. But it gave us a rather 
interesting case, Matthews—though 
quite simple.” 
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“Oh, exceedingly simple!” I laughed, 
a bit sarcastically. “So simple, in fact, 
that I don’t understand even now how 
you got to the bottom of it.” 

“Perhaps we can make it clear to 
you, then,” he replied, smiling slightly. 
“Would you like to have me explain 
how I arrived at the correct conclu- 
sion ?” 

“I certainly would,” I answered. 
“It’s an absolute enigma to me.” 

“Well, then, we will do so,” he said, 
falling at once into the judicial manner 
that I was now becoming familiar with 
whenever he spoke on a favorite sub- 
ject. “To begin with, it was evident 
almost from the first that Jacoe had 
nothing to do with it. The very things 
that roused Beauchamp’s suspicions 
were the things that should have lulled 
them. But I explained my theories 
about him last night, and we need not 
go into that again. 

“The point that completed Beau- 
champ’s confusion, and really threw his 
mind entirely off the track, was the 
fact that he ran into his daughter at 
the foot of the stairs, and that she had 
something in her hand that appeared to 
be gold. He was perfectly satisfied that 
she had been coming from the side 
door. As a matter of fact, she had 
been coming from the direction of that 
door, but not from the door itself. She 
had been coming from the coat closet 
halfway between it and the stairs. 

“The obvious and perfectly simple 
explanation of her part in the matter 
occurred to me at once. After I had 
looked around the hall, I no longer had 
the slightest doubt. However, I de- 
cided to pay a call on Jacoe this morn- 
ing—or rather yesterday morning, for 
it is now long past midnight. There 
were one or two little points I thought 
it best to make certain of. But this 
was after I had solved the more im- 
portant phase—the tragedy itself. 

“At first Jacoe refused to tell me 
anything whatever about the affair. I 
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rather admired his stand, for he was 
merely endeavoring to keep Miss Beau- 
champ’s name out of it. Consequently 
I reversed proceedings and told him. 
When he saw that I knew their secret, 
and I had succeeded in winning his 
confidence, he gave me the one or two 
facts I desired to make my case com- 
plete. He is an exceptionally fine 
young fellow, Matthews, and he and 
Miss Beauchamp should make a very 
happy couple. 

‘But you are waiting patiently for 
the explanation. Here it is, then: Jacoe 
had done everything he could to raise 
the fifteen thousand that Beauchamp re- 
quired; but, when it became evident 
that he was not going to succeed, he and 
Helen determined to elope. A friend 
of his had offered to help out by driv- 
ing them in his machine. It was at 
this friend’s home that Jacoe spent the 
time between leaving his own lodgings 
and starting for his fiancée’s; and it 
was this friend’s car that stopped at 
the house for the girl, and then, when 
she indicated that something had gone 
wrong, went rapidly off again just as 
Beauchamp looked around. You see, 
while the girl was waiting downstairs 
for Jacoe to come that night, the trag- 
edy occurred on the rear lawn. As 
soon as she heard the cry, followed by 
steps on the stairs, she became excited 
and endeavored to get back to her room 
before she was seen and her intention 
discovered. After she had waved Jacoe 
off, she returned to the house before her 
complete costume drew attention to her, 
and covered it with a long cloak. 
Jacoe’s pacing the floor the rest of the 
night was due to anxiety as to what 
had happened and what his fiancée 
meant by her strange actions. The idea 
of an elopement occurred to me before 
Beauchamp had finished telling us of 
the case the night he called here. My 
only mistake in this part of the mystery 
was that I took it for granted that Jacoe 
had made the suggestion of eloping. 
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As a matter of fact, it was Miss Beau- 
champ herself who did.” 

“Well, that clears up that phase of 
it perfectly—excepr for one thing,” I 
said. “I still don’t understand what 
Miss Beauchamp was carrying when 
her father ran into her.” 

“Why, her hat, of course. Didn’t 
you notice that little hat with the gold 
buckle on it when I opened the door 
of the coat closet? She was just about 
to put it on when the chauffeur’s cry 
interrupted her. That buckle was what 
deceived Beauchamp. He mistook it, 
when he thought of it afterward, for 
the setting of ‘The Eye of Tasa-Maku.’ 
At the time, he was too confused by 
the sudden glare of light, and too ex- 
cited, to be able to make out anything 
clearly. The rest of the hat would 
not be very noticeable against her dark 
dress in the instant before she thrust it 
behind her; but the gleam of the gold, 
of course, would catch his eye. At 
first I was a little puzzled as to what 
she had been holding, but I supposed 
that it was the brass latch, or trimming, 
of a small hand bag. It is my belief, 
even now, that there was a suit case, 
or some such article, near, and that that 
was what she hastily removed to an 
obscure corner of the hall while her 
father was fumbling at the door with 
his back to her.” 

“But how did you learn that the but- 
ler was the murderer?” 

“That was the simplest thing of all,” 
Knight smiled. “Beauchamp himself 
told us. You seemed incredulous when 
| made that statement the evening he 
was here, so I will explain more fully. 

“You remember that Beauchamp un- 
derstood the dying chauffeur to mutter 
‘oh,’ and then something that sounded 
like ‘coy,’ or ‘boy,’ and finally ‘knock.’ 
Now obviously, as Beauchamp himself 
said, the poor fellow wouldn’t be try- 
ing to téll him that he had been knocked 
on the head, when his skull was plainly 
crushed in. What would he be telling 
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then? Reason gives us the answer al- 
most at once. What does a man almost 
always do when he feels that he is 
dying from a mortal wound inflicted by 
another? Why, try to tell who was 
his assailant, of course. Obviously, too, 
a man who could not speak good Eng- 
lish might unconsciously relapse, in such 
a terrible situation, into his own tongue 
—the tongue in which he could readily 
express himself. That is exactly what 
Martakos did. 

“He told Beauchamp who had struck 
him, but he told him in Greek. Beau- 
champ understood him to say ‘oh’ and 
then ‘coy’ and ‘knock’; but Beauchamp 
had really heard one of the last sylla- 
bles of a single word first, namely ‘o,’ 
and then, when Martakos repeated the 
word, he partly understood the two first 
ones, ‘oi’ and ‘noch.’ To be exact, the 
word that Martakos was trying to say 
was this.” 

Knight took out a fountain pen and 
rapidly wrote down the. Greek word: 


F ta 
oivokoos 

“You may recall it now from your 
own college days,” he added. “It is 
pronounced pretty much as if it were 
spelled in English ‘o-i-n-o-k-6-o-s.’ 
That would account for the sounds that 
Beauchamp thought he heard. The 
words means wine bearer—butler! So, 
you see, the unfortunate chauffeur told 
exactly who had committed the crime. 
After I had solved that the case became 
rather simple and I was enabled to hurry 
my investigation—somewhat to Beau- 
champ’s surprise and disappointment, 
I am afraid. Will you admit now that 
I was right when I said that Beauchamp 
actually revealed the murderer to us?” 

“T will,” I admitted, “readily. And 
I am glad to give you all the credit 
you deserve for a remarkably clever 
piece of reasoning. But go on, Knight. 
I am anxious to hear how you worked 
out the rest of it.” 

“I was now sure that I was on the 
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right track, and I was certain of my 
man when I observed, as I had ex- 
pected, that of all the ones who might 
have been involved in the crime, Mor- 
rison was the only one who was left- 
handed. Only two things, then, re- 
mained: to find out how he had got 
into the place and to recover the stone. 

“A close look around the museum set 
the first point at rest. I would have 
staked my life that the burglar did not 
get in through that window. Morrison 
was so big and heavy as to make that 
an utter impossibility for him. The 
combination on the door had not been 
interfered with; there was no other way 
that any one could have entered, as I 
soon determined, except through the 
large register in the floor; therefore, he 
must have obtained an entrance in that 
way. A simple process of elimination, 
you see, 

“The rubbed spot on the stand, Mat- 
thews, where our worthy butler stood 
when he performed his crowning piece 
of deception—temoving the bar from 
the window—appealed to my sense of 
humor, for it showed that his long 
training as a servant had unconsciously 
crept out. It pointed to him infallibly, 
for no one but an unusually heavy man 
could have left it, as I satisfied myself 
by testing the hardness of the finish 
with my finger nails. That was Mor- 
rison’s worst faux pas, for can you im- 
agine a thief breaking into a burglar- 
proof vault to abstract a valuable jewel 
and later placing a handkerchief on a 
stand so as not to injure the finish when 
he climbed up on it? It is laughable. 
That one clew, Matthews, would have 
been enough to enable a trained rea- 
soner to find the guilty party ulti- 
mately.” 

“But why did he carry the bar from 
the window out to the lawn? If he had 
not intended to kill Martakos, as he 
claimed, why should he ever bring it 
out of the museum at all?” 

“Put yourself in Morrison’s place. 
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He wanted to leave it on the outside 
to carry out the idea that some one had 
entered through the window. He did 
not even know that Martakos had seen 
him. But, if he were simply to drop it 
out, it might strike that broad pavement 
that runs beneath the window, in which 
case the clang it would make would 
almost certainly raise the house. He 
could scarcely take the chance of hurl- 
ing it beyond the walk, for he had very 
little room to move in, and the walk 
is wide. The safest thing to do was 
to take it out with him and drop it 
somewhere. I suppose, after Martakos 
attacked him and he had beaten him 
off, he was so excited that he simply 
got rid of it in the quickest way pos- 
sible. 

“So much for that part. When I 
had satisfied myself that he had en- 
tered through the floor, I went down 
into the cellar. You must have noticed 
that Leslie’s dark room inclosed that 
end of the furnace pipe which entered 
the ceiling. While you and Beauchamp 
waited disa:provingly, and wondered 
why I was wasting so much time, I 
made certain that the last section had 
been tampered with. To remove it, 
and replace it, would be no great feat, 
if one had plenty of time and could 
work unobserved—and the butler cer- 
tainly had both of these opportunities. 
He had really made a good job of it 
—though not quite good enough. All 
he had to do when he was finished was 
to go out the cellar entrance, cut 
through the garden to Lindell, and dis- 
appear into the park.” 

“T wonder that the fact that Leslie 
had built his dark room around the pipe 
didn’t cause you to suspect him.” 

“T did suspect Leslie of being the 
principal at first,” Knight replied. “But, 
when I had solved the meaning of Mar- 
takos’ ‘oh’ and ‘knock,’ I had to try 
another theory. Then it became simply 
a question with me of whether Leslie 
might not be involved also. But I was 
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able to satisfy myself that he had noth- 
ing to do with the affair—intentionally.” 

“How?” 

“Well, I spent the greater part of to- 
day in doing a little quict investigating. 
First, | paid my call on Jacoe, as I told 
you. Then I went around to the but- 
ler’s home, where I ascertained that he 
really had come home Sunday night, 
and apparently had retired early. But 
I discovered that his bedroom opened 
out on a porch on the back of the first 
floor, and thus I was assured that it 
would be an,easy matter for him to slip 
out and return while his family thought 
him asleep. Lastly, I spent several 
hours gathering data about Leslie. 

“I found that his business was mak- 
ing very satisfoctory profits; that he 
had a large balance of his own in bank; 
that he really had business in Chicago; 
and that he had left his address, as he 
had always done before when he went 
up there on business trips, at his office. 
Of course I took the precaution of send- 
ing a careful telegram or two. The 
answers convinced me that Leslie had 
been in Chicago and had arrived on the 
train that left here at nine o’clock Sun- 
day night. After that <I acquitted 
Leslie entirely. But I might explain 
that this work of mine was merely by 
way of making assurance doubly sure. 
, I had previously come to the conclu- 
sion from something I discovered in 
Leslie’s dark room that he wasn’t——” 

“Ah!” I interrupted. “I thought so! 
I have been wondering if there- wasn’t 
something queer about that place.” 

Knight smiled. “There was,” he said. 
“The dark room is the one amusing 
feature in this whole horrible affair. It 
is a huge hoax, Matthews. Leslie knows 
almost nothing about photography. 
Even Beauchamp had noticed that, and 
I had a little fun with him myself. 
Perhaps you remember Beauchamp’s 
telling us of his own aversion to in- 
toxicating drinks; of the embarrass- 
ment Leslie caused him at first on ac- 


count of several times appearing to be 
under the influence of liquor; and of 
Leslie’s promise that it would not hap- 
pen again—a promise which he kept. 
But that promise must have become ex- 
ceedingly irksome. Eventually a great 
idea came to him. Presto—the dark 
room and that strange sensitiveness 
about his hobby on photography! It 
is really a very well-equipped dark 
room, though not much use for devel- 
oping pictures. Did you notice the un- 
usual number of large jars? They, as 
well as nearly every other vessel on 
those upper shelves, contained private 
stock far more interesting than photo- 
graphic chemicals! [I am quite sure 
that I detected whisky, several excel 
lent cocktails, and at least three diffe: 
ent kinds of wine.” 

“Well, the young rascal! 
suspected that for a moment.” 

“Neither did Beatichamp apparently. 
I realized that there was something 
strange about Leslie’s conduct, even 
when Beauchamp described it. But | 
will confess that I was profundly sur- 
prised when I took a whiff of one of 
those bottles. Leslie was deathly afraid 
I was going to reveal his secret to his 
brother-in-law—which would have been 
embarrassing! I suppose you noticed 
that I took some pains to keep him on 
the grill for a while.” 

“T noticed it, though I couldn’t un 
derstand why you were doing it. By 
the way, you haven’t told me yet how 
you found out that ‘The Eye of Tasa- 
Makuw’ was in the back of the picture 
on the butler’s wall.” 

“By the rather dubious method of 
climbing up the rear porch last night, 
concealing myself beneath his window 
and looking in. Morrison was a care 
ful man, and had pulled down his shade, 
but he was obliging enough to leave 
about an inch at the bottom of the 
window uncovered. Through that 
opening I watched him seal the jewel 
up in the picture.” 


I never 
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“But how did you know that he had 
the jewel with him?” 

“Come, come, Matthews! Surely 
you can reason that out yourself. Com- 
mon sense tells us that, when a man has 
a stolen thirty-seven-thousand-dollar 
diamond in his possession, he is going 
to keep it close at hand, where he can 
get hold of it immediately if he has to. 
Experience tells us that he cannot re- 
frain from taking it out of its hiding 
place and looking at it again and again. 
It draws-him like a magnet. He must 
be constantly reassuring himself that it 
has not been disturbed. He loves to 
fondle it, to feel it in his hands, to 
watch it glitter. I counted on that, and 
I saw him cautiously take the jewel out 
of his dresser drawer three times be- 
fore he finally sealed it up in the back 
of ‘George Washington.’ Human na- 
ture, for all that some of its students 
say to the contrary, is pretty much the 
same in all of us.” 

“It is amazing to me how you’ve un- 
raveled the affair. When Beauchamp 
related it to us it seemed an absolutely 
hopeless tangle to me.” 

“T still maintain that it was quite sim- 
ple.” 

“Oh, yes. After Columbus stood the 
egg on end, it was no trouble for the 
others to do it also.” 

His quick smile lighted up his face 
for an instant. It was plain that he 
was pleased. 

“Is it all clear to you, then?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I can’t think of 
anything else that—but wait! There is 
one point that’s still puzzling me. What 
in the world do you think Morrison’s 
reason was for taking ‘The Eye of 
Tasa-Makuw’ and leaving all the rest of 
the jewels untouched ?” 

Knight removed the pipe from his 
mouth and looked across at me long and 
keenly. At length he rose from his 
chair, stepped over to the hearth, and 
thoughtfully knocked the ashes out into 
the fire. Then he turned around. 
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_ “Matthews,” he said, “I must com- 
pliment you on that. Of all the people 
who have tried to untangle this mystery, 
you are the only one who seems to 
have given that point more than a pass- 
ing thought. Yet it is one of the most 
striking of all. I enjoyed puzzling you 
last night by contending that the fact 
that the small stones were left, while 
the large one was taken, was a point 
in Jacoe’s favor; but 1 had examined 
those stones in the afternoon, and I 
knew at the time that that fact did not 
really help Jacoe’s case—though I was 
perfectly satisfied of his innocence any- 
how. Morrison did not take those jew- 
els for the simple reason that they are 
not worth taking. They are paste.” 

“Paste !” 

“Exactly. Clever 
practically worthless.” 

“Why, I can hardly believe it! If 
that is so, how does it happen that 
Beauchamp does not know of it? 
Surely he must be able to tell real jewels 
from false ones.” 

“Certainly. But it has never oc- 
curred to him to doubt them. He is 
so sure that he put real stones into that 
case that he never bothers to examine 
them closely.” 

“Well, what has become of the real 
ones, then?” 

Knight shook his head. “Our late 
friend, Morrison, I fear, was a much 
cleverer and intelligent man than his 
employer suspected,” he said. “It is 
my belief that he has been making use 
of his means of entry into the museum 
for some time, extracting the stones 
one by one as he needed them, and 
each time leaving a carefully prepared 
imitation in place of the real one. 
Eventually the lure of the great dia- 
mond became too strong for him, or 
he had lost or wasted the proceeds of 
the others, and he decided to take it 


imitations, but 


this was a different matter 
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from stealing the smaM stones. They 
could be imitated quite easily, but not 
‘The Eye of Tasa-Maku.’ It was too 
large, too well known, too unique. That 
peculiar dark spot in its center rendered 
imitation almost impossible. There was 
nothing to do but take it outright, and 
endeavor to avert suspicion by fabri- 
cating a number of false clews. As 
we know, that is what he did.” 

“But, great Scott, Knight! You 
don’t intend to leave Beauchamp in ig- 
norance of the substitution!” 

“That is exactly what I do,” he an- 
swered quietly. “I have come to the 
conclusion, after a great deal of 
thought, that that course is best. Those 
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—though I'll wager that he'll get rid 
of the accursed thing before long—and 
his faith in his daughter is restored. 
Why should I interfere with his hap- 
piness by informing him that some of 
his prized treasures are lost forever? 
No, Matthews, it is better to let him 
remain in blessed ignorance.” 

I smoked for a while in silence. 

“T believe you are right,” I said at 
length. “There is little to be gained 
by telling him, and much to be lost.” 

“Exactly. I hoped you would agree 
with me. I hope that none of these 
collectors who know all about precious 
stones, but nothing about when to keep 
their mouths shut, will come along and 


give away the secret. And now, if you 
are quite satisfied, Matthews, I’m go- 
ing to bed. Oblige me by not waking 
me for breakfast. It is my intention 
to sleep until ten o’clock.” 


stones are gone now—probably have 
been for along time. Morrison is dead, 
and there isn’t a chance in the world 
of recovering them. Beauchamp is 
happy. 


He has his famous jewel back 
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ORDERED TO PAY ROBBED MAN 


BY a recent decision of the appellate division of the supreme court of New 

York there was brought to the attention of the public a strange case, in 
which a wealthy man agreed to pay four hundred dollars a year for life to a 
former employee who had once been his employer and whom, it is alleged, he 
had robbed. 

Thirty-four years ago Herman Oppenheimer was a dealer in leather. He 
had Herman Curiel in his employ as a traveling salesman, and Curiel, Mr. 
Oppenheimer says, stole several thousands of dollars from him. In 1886 Curiel 
wrote to Oppenheimer: “I shall see you as soon as I can pay you all I owe you. 
You will lose nothing by having waited.” 

As years went by Mr. Curiel prospered, and Mr. Oppenheimer, having 
suffered financial loss, became an employee of the man he had hired formerly 
to work for him. Later their business connection was severed. 

Then, in 1903, Mr. Curiel wrote Mr. Oppenheimer: “Having been informed 
that you are in straitened circumstances, and being able to assist you, I pro- 
pose to pay you four hundred dollars anuually during my life, in two semiannual 
payments of two hundred dollars. For these voluntary contributions I kindly 
request that you keep silent on the subject of past occurrences, and neither 
discuss nor refer to them with any living person, except Herman A. Curiel.” 
This was Mr, Curiel’s cousin, who conducted some of his business for him. 

For several years payments were made regularly and then ceased. Unable 
to get a satisfactory reply to his request for the allowance, Mr. Oppenheimer 
brought suit against the wealthy manufacturer. The court upheld the verdict 
of the trial jury which had heard the case, and directed Mr. Curiel to pay his 
former employer two thousand dollars, 
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Al Balbane Story 
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ITH a crack that sounded like 
giant knuckles banging on the 
ceiling the sharp snapping of 
an overhead beam brought the 

magician’s attention back to the room. 

“What's that, Tony? Somebody 
playing ghosts?’ 

The Italian, who combined in him- 
self the dual talents of stage carpentry 
and cooking, shrugged his shoulders. 

“No good!” he ejaculated. ‘In Italee 
—bad luck—for somebody.” 

Though the sun had long since risen 
behind the hills, Black Lake Valley still 
lay buried in an eerie, green-skied gloom 
more dismal than the lake itself. In 
the northwest a storm was boiling, while 
forerunning clouds swamped the Cats- 
kills in a dusk that resembléd twilight. 

From the dining room of the rebuilt 
farmhouse, which he had rented for his 
summer rest, Balbane, nimble-witted 
conjurer and billed during the theatrical 
season as “Man of Mystery,’”’ looked 
down through the pines to the lake be- 
low. At the base of Hangman’s Cliff 
a boat bobbed jerkily. The man in the 
stern was not trolling; even from that 
distance Balbane could make out that 
he was searching the waters with some- 
thing heavier than hook and line. 

Rap! Rap! 

It was not the crackling ceiling this 
time, but somebody at the door. Tony 
shook his head, refusing to abate his 
superstition. 

‘Bad luck, Meestaire Balbane! I told 
you! She kaocks now at your door! 
You see!” 

The magician frowned slightly as he 
rose from the breakfast table. He liked 


Rap! 


to figure out problems in advance, and 
this summons puzzled him. In his 
twenty-four hours at Black Lake Val- 
ley he had made no acquaintances. 

Still baffled, he slowly opened the 
front door. 

“Mrs. Fenning!” 

The tired brown face lighted with a 
grateful smile. “Oh, Mr, Balbane! It 
is you! [| thought I recognized you 


yesterday, when you were moving in. 
And 
It’s terrible, Mr. Balbane! 
your help; I must!” 
at her black dress, spotted with the 
“And you 


and I prayed so this morning. 
I must have 
She glanced down 


burs of the mountain path. 
remembered me, sir!” 

As he led the way to the breakfast 
porch, the magician’s eyes twinkled. 
“You thought I might forget the ward- 
robe mistress of Hirschbein’s World’s 
Greatest Vaudeville Stars—One Night 
Only! You thought I might forget the 
stitches your needles took in my silk 
handkerchiefs and table covers! Mrs. 
Fenning, how could you? And now, 
before you sample Tony’s coffee, tell 
me if you’re still talking to the spirits 
through your ouija board?” 

The result of this simple question 
was startling. Masking her face with 
her hands, Mrs. Fenning shook with an 
unchecked passion of sobbing. 

“Nothing else can help,” she repeated 
over and over. “Nothing else can help 
but the ouija board and—you.” » 

Gently placing the elderly woman in 
the nearest armchair, Balbane hurried 
to the coffee urn. 

“Now,” he began as she protestingly 
accepted a swallow from a steaming 
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cup, “you must tell me all about it. But 
don’t you remember, Mrs. Fenning, I 
warned you years ago to burn your 
ouija board? It simply upsets you. 
The messages you get come from no- 
where but a split-off corner of your 
mind. I don’t think your friends, the 
spirits, have anything to do with ouija 
boards.” 

Cheeks still tear-coursed, she jerked 
up her head. “You mustn’t believe that, 
Mr. Balbane. It’s the only thing we 
can turn to.” There was a wildly im- 
ploring note in her voice. “You—you’re 
psychic, Mr. Balbane. You always 
laughed at me when I told you you were, 
but I know it’s true. The spirits won’t 
communicate with me any more, but if 
you'd just try ouija, perhaps ” She 
stood up, clutching his arm. “Please 
come down the path with me to Black 
Lake Lodge. It—it’s murder!” 


Indulgently, as one would maneuver 
a sick child, he managed to seat her 
again in the chair. 


“Suppose you tell 
me the whole story, Mrs. Fenning. 
Then | shall understand better. Where 
is Black Lake Lodge? Is it that old 
English place at the turn of the road?” 

She nodded. “Mr. Cleamland owns 
it, and this summer he hired me to 
take charge of it for himself and Mr. 
Sykes, who was visiting him. You 
know,” she explained apologetically, 
“ever since I left the stage I’ve been 
working as housekeeper in hotels and 
summer resorts. Well, Friday, Mr. 
Cleamland had a week-end party of four 
gentlemen besides Mr. Sykes. Most of 
the time they played cards, and Satur- 
day night—last night—from my bed- 
room I could hear somebody quarrel- 
ing with Mr. Sykes.” 

“What were they quarreling about?” 

“It seemed as though something had 
happened in one of the games.” 

“And who did the quarreling besides 
Mr. Sykes?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Balbane.” Her 
lips were quivering. “I don’t know. 
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But this morning we found out that 
Mr. Sykes had been murdered.” 

“Murdered! You mean he was killed 
last night down there?” 

Her lips moved to form the syllable 
“Yes.” 

“Do they know about it in the vil- 
lage?” 

She shook her head. “Nobody out- 
side the Lodge knows, except you, that 
Mr. Sykes is dead. And only you and 
me and—and whoever the guilty man 
is, know that he was murdered.” 

“Then how e 

She took up the thread of the story. 
“This morning, when I called Mr. 
Sykes early, because he told me he 
wanted to catch a train, there was no 
answer. A little later Mr. Cleamland 
broke into the room.” 

“What did he find ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Balbane. The room 
was empty; the bed hadn’t been slept 
in at all.” 

“And where was Sykes?” 

Mrs. Fenning shook her head again. 
“We searched the house, but he wasn’t 
anywhere, upstairs or down. Then— 
you mustn’t laugh—I asked my ouija 
board. But it wouldn’t move for me at 
all. Well, at eight o’clock the gentle- 
men went together to look along the 
shore of the lake. And there, on top of 
Hangman’s Cliff, they found poor Mr. 
Sykes’ overcoat. And in the pocket 
was a note that just said one word, 
‘Good-by.’ And it was signed with Mr. 
Sykes’ initials.” 

“I see. So those people down there 
in the boat are dragging for the body.” 

“Yes.” 

The magician touched the worn, 
work-hardened hand. “Come now, 
Mrs. Fenning, aren’t you making a 
mountain out of a molehill? This is 
very sad, of course, but you mustn’t let 
your emotions or your spirits carry you 
away. Doesn’t it look as if Mr. Sykes 
did what the evidence suggests he did?” 

She straightened with unexpected 
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ire. “That’s why I’ve come to you. 
He didn’t commit suicide. And I know 
he didn’t because I know he didn’t write 
that note.” 

“Why are you so sure?” 

“It was signed with Mr. Sykes’ in- 
itials, but it was just a rough scrawl; 
anybody could have written it.” 

“But,” he urged, “how do you know 
that Sykes didn’t write it himself?” 

Her voice dropped to a whisper. “I 
know for sure. This morning about 
seven o’clock, just after we found he 
was missing, I went to the telephone 
to take down a message for Mr. Cleam- 
land. I jotted it down on a pad of 
paper we keep near the phone.” 

“Well?” 

“It was after seven when the gen- 
tlemen left the house to begin their 
search. When they came back they 
showed me the note they said they 
found in the coat. And when I looked 
at the note, Mr. Balbane, I saw it was 
a slip of paper torn from the telephone 
pad; and underneath the writing I could 
see the grooves that my hard pencil had 
made when I took down that message 
for Mr. Cleamland.” 

Balbane whistled softly. “You mean 
that the Sykes note must have been 
written after you answered the phone, 
after seven o’clock this morning, after 
it was discovered that he was miss- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s it.” 

“TIsn’t it possible,’ asked Balbane 
slowly, “that Sykes might have come 
back to the house, got that slip of paper, 
and then jumped off the cliff after you 
and the rest missed him?” 

Mrs. Fenning’s lips set. 
didn’t come back to the house. I know 
because I was there all the time. Some- 
body else wrote that word and signed 
»" 

“You think, then, that somebody 
killed Sykes and left his overcoat at the 
top of the cliff to suggest suicide. Later, 
feeling that it didn’t look enough like 


“No, he 


suicide, this somebody tore a sheet from 
the telephone pad, forged the note, and 
then placed it in the coat pocket.” 

She was on her feet now, one hand 
on each of the magician’s shoulders. 

“T just know that is what happened, 
Mr. Balbane. It was plain murder ; and 
if it isn’t found out now, it will be 
found out later on, and maybe they’ll 
think I had a hand in it. You must 
help me, sir. You must come to Black 
Lake Lodge with me. You're psychic; 
ouija will tell you. Oh, you can’t say 
no, Mr. Balbane! You can’t say no!” 


IT. 


As Balbane followed Mrs. Fenning 
into the big living room of Black Lake 
Lodge the storm boiled over into a tor- 
rent of rain that swept the valley. In 
solid sheets of water it dashed against 
the roof, only to overflow the cramped 
troughs and trickle noisily down the 
clapboards. Powered from a tiny gaso- 
line engine, the electric globes did their 
best to fight the gloom; but the heavily 
stained ceiling absorbed the rays and 
left only a mysterious semilight. 

“Mr. Cleamland,” said the house- 
keeper, “this is the gentleman I was 
telling you about. He’s willing to use 
his—his psychic powers to help find out 
about poor Mr. Sykes.” 

Cleamland, brusque, florid, middle- 
aged, shook the magician’s hand.: “If 
you can do anything to help clear up 
this thing, I want you to do it—and I 
don’t care how you go about it. I 
haven’t notified anybody yet, although I 
was on the point of calling up the coro- 
ner when you came.” He motioned to- 
ward the others. ‘These gentlemen are 
my guests: Mr. Brennan, Mr. Hun- 
saker, Mr. Shew, and Mr. Isham.” 

Balbane bowed to each. He was glad 
that at his suggestion Mrs. Fenning had 
not mentioned him by name. Like their 
host, the others of the house party were 
of a prosperous middle age; like their 
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host, too, their suavity held a contempt 
for the man who had been introduced as 
a psychic. Plainly none of them rec- 
ognized him as a professional magician. 

The fact that he, who had exposed 
so many fraudulent “mediums” and 
“clairvoyants,” was now himself pos- 
ing as a “psychic,” afforded him a brief 
moment of sardonic amusement. But 
he realized that if he were to hope for 
any degree of success he must play his 
part in every move and syllable. Tight- 
ening his lips he allowed his voice 
to issue in a nervous, irritable protest. 
It was that of a man writhing under a 
supreme tension. 

“Mrs. Fenning !”’ he called snappily. 

The good woman opened her eyes. 
“Y-y-yes, sir?” 

“The board! Ouija! 
Don’t keep me waiting! 
sring it!” 

As though unconscious of the others 
salbane stalked up and down the room, 
ruffling his hair with raking fingers, 
while his lips moved in ceaseless mut- 
terings. From the corners of his eyes 
he noted that these maneuvers were hav- 
ing their effect. Cleamland was watch- 
ing him with a new interest; two of the 
others moved unobtrusively together. 

Dramatically he raised both arms into 
the air. At that moment the storm 
aided the setting with a day-bright flare 
of lightning, followed immediately by 
a smashing thunderclap. ‘He could hear 
an involuntary gasp blown from the 
parted lips of Mr. Brennan. Balbane 
held his audience, and he knew it. 

Timidly scurrying into the room, 
Mrs. Fenning advanced with the ouija 
outfit: the lapboard, bearing the letters 
of the alphabet, and the tiny three-cor- 
nered indicator. Evidently she was 
more than ever convinced of the ma- 
gician’s influence with the occult. 

“Here it is, sir.” Gingerly she ex- 
tended the apparatus. 

Like a hungry dog snatching a bit of 
meat Balbane took the proffered arti- 


Where is it? 
Bring it! 


cles. Doubling into the nearest chair 
he slapped the board across his knees. 

On the other side of the room 
Hunsaker whispered to Shew. Balbane 
glared at the pair, then broke into a 
screeching denunciation. 

“Silence! I’ve got to have silence! 
Why can’t I have silence? What can 


I do if you don’t give me silence? Con- 
Ask a question! 


centrate, you! Ask! 
And concentrate !” 

Cleamland and his guests stared un- 
comfortably at each other as the “psy- 
chic,” weaving back and forth in his 
chair, continued his storm of exhorta- 
tion and reproof. 

“Ask! Ask! Don’t talk! Don’t 
whisper! Ask! Ask what you want to 
know! What am I here for? They are 
waiting to tell! Ask! Ask!” 

Cleamland cleared his throat. 
—what happened to Sykes?” 

“What happened to Sykes?” Bal- 
bane repeated. He placed his hands on 
the traveling triangle. “Think! Con- 
centrate! We cannot get results unless 
you concentrate! Help us! Help us 
to help you!” 

He ran his fingers through his hair 
and then replaced them, meanwhile al- 
lowing his eyes to droop half shut. His 
shoulders jerked with strong muscular 
contractions. 

‘Tt’s moving! It’s moving! Take 
down what it spells out. You want to 
know: take it down; write it down. Oh, 
my heavens! pay some attention! Take 
it down! Take it down!” 

Pencil and notebook in hand Hun- 
saker rushed over to the chair. “S,” he 
spelled; “S-Y-K-E-S.” 

The tiny three-legged stand seemed 
alive with some strange force. Back 
and forth across the board it jerked, 
stopping nowhere, pointing at nothing. 
Balbane writhed in his chair. 

“T feel it! I can’t hold it back! 
There’s no sensation in my fingers. 
Never mind me; don’t watch me. Take 


” 


it down! 


“What 
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Once more the stand settled into ra- 
tional movement and Hunsaker_re- 
sumed his notes. Except for the 
pounding of the rain and the labored 
breathing of the magician there was 
utter quiet. 

“M-U-R 4 

“Don’t stop! 

“D-E-R-E-D.” 

The magician’s fingers dropped from 
the board. With head bent forward he 
sighed as though a great burden had 
been lifted from him. At the far end 
of the room Mrs. Fenning was clasping 
her hands rapturously. The four 
guests and Cleamland were staring. 

“Murdered!” read Hunsaker. “Sykes 
murdered !” 

Cleamland advanced from the group. 
“Sykes may be dead; that’s quite possi- 
ble. But I won’t believe he’s murdered 
till I get some proof. I want this thing 
followed out to the end. Where is the 
body? Ask your spirits that. Who 
knows where the body is?” 

With quick, furtive glances the five 
men did a bit of mutual sizing up. 

“We'll tell you! We'll tell you! 
Does anybody in Black Lake Valley 
know where the body is? Yes or no. 
Concentrate! Never mind me!” The 
magician closed his eyes and swayed 
forward. 

Again Hunsaker spelled out the let- 
ters, “Y-E-S.” 

Frowning, Brennan strode from his 
position. “I don’t believe in this stuff,” 
he cried nervously. “But it’s gone so 
far that it might just as well go a little 
farther. Under the circumstances the 
man who knows where the body is 
knows who put it there. Now, I am 
not going to leave this place till I’m 
cleared of all suspicion.” 

Shew and Isham nodded. 
right.” 

“Look here,” Cleamland began, when 
a sharp double knock at the door turned 
him abruptly toward the hall. Before 


Concentrate!” 


“That’s 
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he could formally admit the newcomer 
the door swung open to reveal on the 
threshold a stocky, mud-splattered man 
with a graying mustache. 

Deliberately the visitor stared about 
the room. Then, shaking the drip from 
his garments, he came forward. “Mr. 
Cleamland ?” 

The host 
Cleamland.” 

The visitor extended his right hand; 
his busy eyes explored the room. “I’m 
Boyd,” he said. “Chicago. Heard in 
New York that a man named Sykes 
was visiting you. Made the trip-to see 
him.” 

Cleamland shook his head. “I‘m 
sorry, Mr. Boyd, but Sykes is ” In 
a few words he explained what had 
happened. As the other jerked a thumb 
inquiringly toward the magician, who 
was bending over the ouija board in an 
apparent stupor, Cleamland went on in 
an audible whisper: “That is a man 
from the vicinity who claims to be a 
psychic or something of the sort. He's 
using his hocus-pocus to try to clear 
up the mess.” 

Balbane started from his chair. 

“If you want to know, ask! Ask! 
I can’t wait! If you don’t want to 
find out, let me go! Let me go!” He 
stretched forth imploring hands, which 
shook as though they were in the grip of 
an electric current. 

Hunsaker looked inquiringly toward 
Cleamland. 

“Who killed Sykes?” prompted the 
host. 

“Who killed Sykes?” repeated Hun- 
saker. “Who killed him?” 

Balbane’s head jerked back. Once 
more the tiny table tilted and whirled 
under his fingers. With strong, em- 
phatic swoops the pointer darted at the” 
letters. 

“M-U-R-D-E-R-E-D,” 
Hunsaker, “B-Y-B-O-Y-D. 
by Boyd!” 


frowned. “My name is 


announced 


Murdered 
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III. 


Cleamland’s eyes opened wide. With 
quick jerks of his head he turned from 
Boyd to the “psychic,” and then back to 
Boyd again. 

The latter, after swallowing once or 
twice, stood-with impassive face watch- 
ing the red and green jewel that glowed 
from the ring on Balbane’s right hand. 

Mrs. Fenning, hands clasped, leaned 
forward in mute appreciation of the dra- 
matic moment. Hunsaker’s mouth had 
dropped open; the other guests stared at 
the group with startled countenances. 

Joyd turned toward Cleamland. “I 
don’t see this,” he began gruffly. “TI 
don’t see this at all. I came into town 
late last night on that midnight train. 
I stayed at the local excuse for a hotel, 
and this morning, when I come look- 
ing for Mr. Sykes, I’m accused of 
bumping him off.” 

“\Vhat did you want of Sykes?” de- 
manded Cleamland. 

“T wanted to tell him something. And 
now answer me a question—what’s that 
got to do with saying I killed the man?” 

Cleamland shrugged his shoulders. “TI 
don’t know anything about this. Sykes 
was here last night; this morning we 
found his coat at the top of a cliff, with 
a note—here it is—in the pocket. But 
I want to offer a suggestion.” He 
pointed toward Balbane. “At first I 
didn’t believe this man; now he’s be- 
ginning to convince me. Mind you, I 
don’t say you know anything at all about 
the business. But as long as he thinks 
he’s following some lead, it won’t hurt 
you, provided you’re innocent, to fol- 
low along the same way and see what 
happens.” 

Boyd frowned. “I'll take a chance.” 
He whirled on Balbane. “What do you 
mean by picking on me and writing that 
on the ouija board?” 

Baibane sprang from his chair, allow- 
ing the board to clatter to the floor. His 
eyes glared back into Boyd’s. 


“7 write nothing,” he said as if he 
snarled the words. “They write!” He 
gestured furiously toward the ceiling. 
“They! They! Wherever I go—Chi- 
cago—anywhere—they write!” 

From her corner Mrs. Fenning moved 
to his side and patted his arm restrain- 
ingly. “It’s all right,” she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘He doesn’t understand. It’s all 
right.” 

Shaking off the comforting hand Bal- 
bane dropped back into his chair, where 
he closed his eyes and stretched out into 
a stiff repose, broken only by jerkings 
of legs and arms. 

Mrs. Fenning turned to Cleamland. 
“Why can’t we ask him the one ques- 
tion that will settle it?” 

“What question is that?” 

“Why, where the body is, of course.” 

Cleamland frowned. “All right. Of 
course, all he can say is that the body 
lies in the lake, but we’ll ask him. Mr. 
Boyd, before this goes any farther I 
must ask you to give me your word not 


to leave this house without permission.” 


Boyd nodded. “TI won't leave, believe 
me! Now, what’s the next move in this 
circus?” 

“Mrs. Fenning suggests that we try 
to find out where the body is. I’m not 
sure that is——” 

Boyd faced the “psychic” again. “Can 
you tell us where the body is?” 

Balbane’s eyes opened suddenly, then 
closed. “They can.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t ask him any more 
questions,” Mrs. Fenning protested. 
“Don’t you see—he’s exhausted!” 

Chest heaving, body limp in the 
ehair, the magician was a pitiable sight. 
But his only response to Mrs. Fen- 
ning’s plea was to lean forward with a 
shudder and snatch the ouija board from 
the floor. 

“Ask the question!” he* said huskily. 
“Ask! Ask!” 

Cleamland bent toward him. 
is the body ?” 

The fingers quivered on the little mov- 


“Where 
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Balbane turned his face 


ing pointer. 
“Where?” 


upward and closed his eyes. 
he muttered. “Where?” 

The tiny table refused to move. 

“Where?” he repeated. 

Cleamland stepped to his side. “In 
the lake,” he suggested; “the man threw 
himself into the lake.” 

With a sudden sweep of his arms 
Balbane dashed the board from him. 

“They won't answer!” His voice 
rose in a shriek. “They won’t answer! 
But I can find it myself!” 

Glaring like a maniac he strode to 
the end of the room. 

“T’ll find it myself. One of you— 
I need one of you to complete the 
psychic battery.” He stretched forth 
his arms as though they were the poles 
of a magnet. ‘Yes, one of you to com- 
plete the battery.” From his pocket he 
ripped a big, dark handkerchief. “Tie 
this over my eyes. You!” He placed 
his back to  Hunsaker. “Tight! 
Tighter! I don’t want to see! I don’t 
want to know where I am going! Tie 
it! Tight! Tight!” 

Unleashed he ranged the room, going 
with the sureness of a man with eyes 
unshrouded. As he moved he talked 
incessantly. 

“Some one to complete the battery! 
No, not you!’ He caught Boyd by the 
arm; without hesitation he him 
staggering to the wall. “Somebody 
else! Somebody else!” He seized 
3rennan and hurled him away. “No! 
No! Somebody else!” Isham and 
Shew he tried in turn. Each time he 
gripped the right arm with a force that 
seemed nothing short of maniacal; each 
time he dashed it aside as vigorously. 

“Somebody else! Somebody to com- 
plete the battery! Don’t stop me! I'll 
find him! [ll find the body! Complete 
the battery!” He crossed the room at a 
rush and clgsed his right hand on Cleam- 
land’s wrist. His voice rose to a 
scream. “The battery! Now! Now! 
I'll take you!” 


sent 


The ruddy glow in Cleamland’s face 
faded to a startled pallor. He tried 
vainly to hold back. “What—what are 
you trying to do?” 

Balbane’s word came like separate 
shots. “Body! We'll find the body! 
Follow! That’s all you have to do— 
follow !” 

Driving at full speed around the en- 
tire circuit of the room, the magician 
plunged past the entrance to the front 
hall and halted before the door leading 
to the kitchen. 

It was a queer sight. First came 
the blindfolded magician, raging, fum- 
ing, spluttering a torrent of words. Be- 
hind him, half dragged and vainly pro- 
testing, followed Cleamland. Then 
came Boyd, Brennan, Hunsaker, Shew, 
and Isham, with Mrs. Fenning skipping 
excitedly as she brought up the rear. 

“Door! Through this door! We'll 
show you where the body is!” 

With a bang and a crash Balbane 
burst open the entry to the kitchen. 
He dodged table, sink, and stove with 
seeming superhuman instinct. Steer- 
ing clear of the drying dish towels on 
the rack, he raced past the hinged table 
shelf and through the screen door to 
the rain-soaked lawn. 

Already the storm was lifting a lit- 
tle, though the drops were still pelt- 
ing. 

“Stop this nonsense!” 
Cleamland with a sudden loss of tem- 
per. “Play your monkey tricks some- 
where else. I know you area fake. Let 
go my arm, I tell you!” 

But the magician, for all his <zsthetic 
and mystical appearance, had kept him- 
self always in condition. A man who 
can place two packs of playing cards 
together and tear them with one mighty 
twist of his hands may conservatively 
boast that he has a good grip. Cleam- 
land’s efforts to free himself went for 
naught. 

As though he had not heard the pro- 


demanded 
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tests he tightened his grip and con- 
tinued his incoherent exhortations. 

“Don’t lead me! Don’t lead me! 
Concentrate! That’s all! Concen- 
trate! I'll lead you! I'll find what we 
are looking for! It’s the battery! The 
battery cannot go wrong! Ill lead you! 
Here! Here!” 

They made a half circle of the lawn; 
next, with a sudden dive, Balbane 
started once more toward the house. 
But he did not point his course toward 
the kitchen from which they had 
emerged. To one side of the kitchen 
entry was the cellarway, and toward this 
the “psychic” headed. 

“Open it! Open it!” 

Without waiting for the eager Mrs. 
Fenning to offer her assistance he threw 
his weight against the rough door. It 
was not locked, and the jolt threw up 
the latch. The door swung in. 

“Now!” There was a strained ex- 
ultant note in the magician’s voice as 
he yanked Cleamland after him, while 
the host of Black Lake Lodge twisted 
his white face in silent protest. “Come 
on! Not here! Not here!” He dashed 
through the basement laundry to the 
unlighted passage beyond. “Farther! 
Don’t lead me! Don’t try to lead me! 
Concentrate ! Think! Think of 
Sykes! Think! We'll find the body! 
It’s the battery!” 

They were in the entry. They 
brushed past the furnace. For a mo- 
ment the magician hesitated at the coal 
bin. 

“Not here! Concentrate! 
to concentrate! Come on!” 

They were now in an open portion of 
the cellar beyond the coal bin. With 
his free hand Balbane fumbled at the 
far wall. 

“Concentrate! We'll find him! Here! 
Here! HERE!” 

He -suddenly dropped Cleamland’s 
arm. As the other staggered back Bal- 
bane tore the bandage from his eyes. 

Then, while the spectators stared, a 
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I tell you 


remarkable change took place in the 
“psychic.” It was a veritable trans- 
formation of one man into another. 
This strange, shrieking personality who 
had bullyragged and screamed, vanished 
as abruptly and as completely as a pic- 
ture erased from a blackboard. 

Cleamland, open-mouthed and_ pale, 
was staring, not upon the features of 
a mad fanatic, but into the level eyes 
of the calmest and most self-possessed 
of conjurers. 

Balbane rapped his knuckles against 
the wall. “Detective Boyd,” he began, 
speaking in the old, casy, conversational 
tone that Mrs. Fenning had known so 
well, “you will notice that this substance 
I am striking is neither brick nor stone; 
it’s wood—boards. If you pry them 
loose I'll guarantee that you will find 
behind them the man you want.” 

Boyd gave a dubious nod. 
right, if you say so. Where’s an ax 

From behind the boards sounded a 
plaintive voice. So unexpectedly it is- 
sued that the gasp from Mrs. Fenning 
rose to a frightened groan. 

“T'll come out,” said the 
“Never mind the ax. I'll get 
boards loose without it.” 


“All 
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The blackened board at the top, which 
in the shadow had blended with the 
grime of the wall, bulged outward. 
There came a creaking, wrenching crack. 
The board gave at one end and, with 
a final squealing of the nails, fell to the 
floor. In the opening blinked the 
smudged face of a man. 

“Well, they got me, Cleamland; it 
can’t be helped. You don’t have to 
pull a gun on me, Mr. Boyd, or what- 
ever your name is. I’m ready to go 
along quietly.” 

Stepping closer, Boyd pulled a flash 
light from his pocket and examined the 
features of the man before him. 

“Yes, you’re Sykes, sure enough; and 
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I’m willing to play fair just as long as 
you do. Can you push out the rest of 
those boards, or shall we get a crow- 
bar ?” 

Two hours later, while Mr. Sykes 
was stretching his cramped limbs in 
the custody of the village constable, 
Detective Boyd spent the time. before 
his train left for New York in a chat 
with the late “psychic.” 

“Some actor!” he said admiringly. 
“T don’t believe I’d have known you if 
it hadn’t been for that ring you were 
wearing; yet I’ve seen you on the stage 
a dozen times, and at that Policeman’s 
Benefit Smoker in Chicago you shook 
~<about twelve packs of cards out of my 
collar. But I didn’t think you'd re- 
member me.” 

“Remembering faces is part of my 
business,” the magician replied with a 
laugh. “I knew who you were when 
you came into the house, and after I 
saw that you recognized me I felt rea- 
sonably certain you’d stand for any- 
thing I did. Now, let me see if I have 
this straight. Two or three years ago 
Mr. Charles Chadburn, alias Sykes, dis- 
appeared with several thousand dollars 
of his firm’s money. He was chased 
to Europe and back again, without fall- 
ing into the hands of the officers. 
Right ?” 

“Yes,” agreed the detective. “But a 
bonding company never gives up the 
search. I got a clew in New York that 
the fugitive had been seen in Cleam- 
land’s company, and I hopped a train 
for Black Lake Valley. But the in- 
formation was pretty public; a lot of 
people squawked.” 

“You mean—— 

“T mean that Sykes knew we had 
him cornered. So he‘and this oily Mr. 
Cleamland doped out a fake suicide to 
throw me off the trail for all time. They 
figured on hiding him in that wall cubby- 
hole till I and the bonding company ad- 
mitted he was dead, when he could 
safely venture out again. Now, let me 
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ask you something: How did you find 
the place where Sykes was hidden? 
Mind reading °” 

Balbane laughed. “Muscle reading,” 
he explained. “A good many people can 
do it. I practiced it pretty thoroughly 
in my old barnstorming days with a 
medicine show. You recall the old 
stunt. The mayor of a little town hides 
something. The ‘psychic’ is _ blind- 
folded and put in a carriage with a 
committee. He tells them which way 
to turn at each corner by having his 
hand on the wrist of somebody who 
knows where the object is. It’s all a 
matter of unconscious leading or resist- 
ing by means of muscular reflexes. If 
a man knows where something is, he 
will involuntarily either lead you toward 
the place or resist when you turn toward 
it. Cleamland, of course, resisted; I 
led him in the direction he did not want 
to go each time.” 

Somewhat reluctantly the detective 
agreed. “Y-yes, I’ve seen things like 
that done. Of course, what you made 
the ouija board spell was all a fake, and 
—say, but you were blindfolded when 
you were running around.” 

“Never had a blindfold on yet that I 
couldn’t see over or under or through,” 
retorted the magician promptly. 
“Next ?” 

The detective scratched his head, 
“T’ve got just one more question: How 
did you know Sykes was alive, and how 
did you know that Cleamland knew 
where he was?” 

“Simple enough. When a magician 
pretends to make a mistake he’s always 
amused by watching the faces of his 
audience. Some of the people are sorry 
for him; some are frankly delighted; 
some don’t even know he has gone 
wrong. Well, as I made my definite 
statements on the ouija board I watched 
them all. Nobody knew whether I was 
speaking the truth or not except Cleam- 
land, and he smiled. I saw him. Then 
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I was sure that Sykes wasn’t dead and Balbane walked across the room to 
that Cleamland knew where he was. the smoking table. 

So I kept Cleamland happy by naming “And now, Mr. Boyd,” he said, “hew 
you as the guilty man. Understand? about attempting the most pleasant feat 
Just an intelligent combination of ob- in the whole art of magic—turning two 
servation, deduction, and trickery.” genuine mild Havanas into blue smoke ?” 
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HOW CROQUET GOT LOAN 


ITH charm of manner and perfect assurance, George Croquet, a French 
cripple, was able to persuade the French army authorities at Bordeaux 
to part with five hundred francs. Now he is charged with obtaining money 
under false pretenses. Croquet went to the army camp in Bordeaux, and tell- 
ing the officers there that he had left his check book in Paris, asked to be lent 
five hundred francs. When the officers hesitated to comply with his request, 
he begged them to permit him to use their telephone so that he might get funds 
from a friend in the office of M. Millerand, the President of France. 

Believing Croquet must be a person of some importance the officers allowed 
him to use their telephone. The cripple called M. Millerand’s office, and from 
his conversation they judged that his “friend” had agreed to send him twenty 
thousand francs. Hesitating no longer the officers advanced him two hundred 
francs. They learned later that no money had been promised him by any ene 
in President Millerand’s office. 

Another recent peccadillo indulged in by Croquet was the engaging ef 
a corps of actors and the hiring of a theater at Aulnay. A performance was 
given, and the receipts collected by Croquet. Then the charming cripple pro- 
vided a banquet for his actors and actresses and presented each with a check 
on the Credit Lyonnaise in payment for their services. The checks were worth- 
less, but the artists refused to prosecute him when he pleaded that he had used 
the proceeds of the theatrical performance to pay for the banquet. 


APPREHENSION AFTER CHINATOWN CRIME 


PEAR that another tong war may rage soon among the denizens of New 

York’s Chinatown has been aroused by the murder of Lee Young, a laun- 
dryman, who was shot down in a pool room on Doyers Street. About forty 
other Chinamen were in the pool room at the time of the killing, and the street 
was crowded with sightseers and residents of the district. No one molested 
the murderer, who escaped with ease. 

Young was expelled last year from Hip Sing Tong, and it is believed that 
his murder was an act of vengeance for his having told secrets of the tong to 
outsiders. He was standing in a corner of the room when another Chinaman 
thrust a revolver against his back and fired three times. Dum-dum bullets were 
used, and Young died instantaneously. 

Police officers say that this is the first Chinese murder in the section since 
1910. 
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abroad and get it. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the tenth article of the series; others will follow 








at frequent intervals. 

FOUND Monsieur René Far- 
T alicq, an active commissioner 
‘ of the Paris detective force, 

in his office in the Palais de 
Justice, reading a book of verse in the 
very midst of his working hours. 

“Sit down,” he said courteously, 
shaking hands. “I want to read you a 
poem.” 

Wondering, I did as he asked. He 
began reading some verses about night 
and the spirits of evil that stalk in its 
Now, every Frenchman is 
expressive, a born elocutionist. But 
Monsieur Faralicq’s reading was dis- 
tinguished by professional skill. To 
the music of the French language he 
added a sonorous baritone voice. The 
poet, whoever it was, gave him plenty 
of opportunity for dramatic expression, 
none of which went neglected. Aside 
from the rendition, it was hard to be- 
lieve that poetry and literary criticism 
were not Monsieur Faralicq’s real work. 
No matter how subtly the poet turned, 
how deep the feeling, how profound the 
thought, or how exalted the emotion, 
Monsieur Faralicq followed the poet 
closely. 

As he read I studied the man. Tall, 
cultured, sensitively made, with dark, 


shadows. 


alert eyes, handsome, with the clipped 
short beard and mustaches of the con- 
tinental man of affairs, he was a new 
type of police official to me. I thought 
of Mr. Frederick Trevor Bigham, son 
of a viscount, and executive head of 
Scotland Yard. I recalled the copy 
of Max Beerbohm on his desk, when 
I saw him in his office in New Scotland 
Yard. But Mr. Bigham kept his Beer- 
bohm to read on the train home. Here, 
however, was a detective chief who de- 
claimed verses in working hours. 

In some mysterious way, for I was 
sure that Monsieur Faralicq had been 
entirely absorbed in his declamation, 
he caught my thought. He stopped 
reading. 

“You are not interested in the poet?” 

“I heard every word you read,” I 
hastened to apologize. “It is probably 
written by a woman. But what a sin- 
ister mood for a poem! It might be 
the expression of some fiend.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Monsieur Faralicq 
—and a Frenchman’s “Ah!” is the most 
expressive vocable in the world—“that 
is just the question I am pondering. 
Is this poem the expression of some 
poet trying to speak as a fiend, or is 
it a fiend turned poet?” 
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“Who wrote it?” I asked idly. 

He showed me the book. Then I 
saw how wrong had been my inference 
about the man. So far from idling in 
business hours, Monsieur Faralicq had 
been hard at work in his proper field, 
the solution of a criminal mystery, 
when he read that poem to me. The 
poet was Madame Bessarabo, whose 
case is fascinating Paris at the present 
moment. Her husband had been miss- 
ing for some days, when a trunk, which 
had gone unclaimed in the station at 
Nantes, attracted attention and was 
opened. In it was found the body of 
Madame _ Bessarabo’s husband, shot 
through the head. Quick detective 
work resulted in Madame Dessarabo’s 
arrest in Paris. She confessed to 
having killed her husband, and also 
admitted that she had packed the body 
in the trunk and sent it to Nantes. Her 
defense is that her husband had threat- 
ened to kill her, had savagely attacked 
her, and that, in the struggle for self- 
defense, she had shot him with her re- 
volver. Then becoming frightened, she 
said, she had packed the body into the 
trunk and sent it off. 

It is a plausible story, especially as 
Madame Bessarabo tells it with the skill 
and circumstance of a trained writer, 
which she is. Added to the impressive 
beauty of the woman herself—she is 
tall, dark, and lithe—most juries would 
believe her and acquit. But the Paris 
detectives, directed by Monsieur Fara- 
licq, went behind Madame Bessarabo’s 
words to study the woman herself. 
Monsieur Faralicq’s subordinates found 
out various important items that make 
the affair something more than the sim- 
ple story Madame Bessarabo tells. 
Then, too, her first husband had killed 
himself. What sort of woman is she? 
What kind of motives actuate her? Is 
she capable of murder? While Mon- 
sieur Faralicq’s detectives were hunting 
the answers to these questions, much 
as detectives anywhere else would hunt, 


Monsieur Faralicq himself was track- 
ing her through her writings, psycho- 
analyst, literary critic, and detective, all 
in one. 

This careful study of the character 
of the person suspected of crime is 
one characteristic difference between 
French and Anglo-Saxon procedure, 
In England and in America a judge 
says: 

“The woman is being tried for the 
murder of her husband. That her first 
husband killed himself, or what she has 
written as a poet cannot be admitted 
as evidence in the case, unless it bears 
directly on this murder of which she 
is accused,” 

The French look at it differently. 

“She may have killed the man as she 
says, in self-defense, or she may have 
murdered him. What her motive was 
depends on what motives usually move 
her—her character. Why her first hus- 


“band killed himself, and what moods 


she expresses in this book of poems, 
may have a bearing on her character. 
Therefore, the jury should know what 
we, the police, have found about these 
things, that they may be able to judge 
possible motives.” 

The exceptional character of the 
French criminal, with his fertile imag- 
ination, brilliance, and dash, compels 
the presence in the officials of the Paris 
police kindred qualities with which to 
meet their opponents. So quick and 
rich is the imagination of the French 
criminal, so often is it joined to brilliant 
fearlessness, that, if the police of Paris 
did not meet these resources of the 
criminal with imagination equally rich 
and courage as brilliant, Paris would 
be at the mercy of the underworld— 
and it is not. 

To discover the manner of man 
found among Paris detective officials, 
consider also Monsieur Goron. He was 
formerly chief of detectives in Paris. 
At the time he was promoted to office, 
the fortifications of Paris, the ring of 
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walls that marks the old city and where 
the suburbs began, was the haunt of 
bands of night birds. From petty 
thieves to wielders of the dagger and 
throwers of vitriol, they were all there, 
lurking in the shadows, nightly terror- 
izing the neighborhoods, surrounding 
the city with a wall of fear. 

Monsieur Goron picked this district 
as his first problem. The numbers of 
those directly engaged in these depre- 
dations ran into the thousands, The 
neighborhood of the fortifications was 
fuli of dens to which they could escape 
in the dark. But the gangs often chose 
rather to fight than to run. They were 
many, and the dark was their ally and 
their chosen battlefield. To meet this 
problem, Monsieur Goron decided he 
would not risk the life of a subordi- 
nate, but would lead the charge him- 
self. Every night, therefore, with some 
thirty or forty picked men he haunted 
the fortifications. Night after night 
some gang, lying in ambush for victims 
or engaged in a holdup, would find it- 
self suddenly surrounded by men with 
guns in their hands, directed by Mon- 
sieur Goron. Many a pitched battle 
took place, but the night birds found 
that the hunters were just as fierce 
fighters as the gangs they sought. Fear 
and hatred of Monsieur Goron and his 
men, soon spread through the under- 
world of Paris. Many a knife was 
whetted, and more than one revolver 
was loaded for Monsieur Goron. 

One night Monsieur Goron went to 
the opera. He had arranged with his 
men to meet in a dark angle of the 
fortifications after the performance. 
Clad in evening dress, he took a taxi 
to a place near the rendezvous, dis- 
missed it, and strolled on in the dark 
to where he confidently expected to 
meet his squad. At the appointed place 
some thirty men stepped soundlessly 
forward and surrounded him. Not a 
word was spoken. Monsieur Goron 
sensed instantly that something had 


gone desperately wrong. These were 
not his men. He struck a match and 
saw the vicious faces of a set of well- 
known criminals. There was not a 
weapon in sight, but their hands were 
in their pockets. Monsieur Goron saw 
that every man there knew who he was. 
Two of them, in particular, had sworn 
to dispatch him, as he knew. They 
were standing directly in front of him, 
their caps pulled over their foreheads, 
their eyes through narrow slits stabbing 
his. When Monsieur Goron’s match 
went out he lit another. He held it up 
so that it would shine on his face. 

“Well, well, gentlemen,” he said, in 
his tone a light taunt, “is this the way 
you salute your commissaire of police, 
with your hats on? I am quite dis- 
pleased. You, ‘Blackbird,’ and you, 
‘Big Judge,’ you know who I am, and 
yet you stand there with covered 
heads.” He flicked his match out. It 
would not do to let the others see that 
Blackbird and Big Jude had not taken 
off their hats. ‘“That’s right!’ he went 
on. “Now, you are more sociable. 
Look here, I am all alone. My men 
were supposed to meet me here to- 
night, but something stupid must have 
happened. Since they have not ap- 
peared, I should like some company on 
my stroll. I ask you, Blackbird, and 
Big Jude, to do me the honor of accord- 
ing me your society.” 

lor some moments there was perfect 
silence. Then Blackbird asked sul- 
lenly: “On what charge?” 

“What! Monsieur Goron exclaimed, 
astonishment in his tone. “You don’t 
believe me when I say that it is only 
your company I desire because I am 
all alone? Well, then, I'll prove to you 
I am telling the truth. Come along!” 

His tone had sharpened. Every- 
thing depended on that tone. He had 
a problem in acting with which no actor 
had ever been confronted. He had to 
speak the truth in such a manner that 
he would not be believed. If, by so 
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much as a quaver or an inflection, he 
failed, there would be no second chance. 
In the dark he waited for the outcome. 
He felt Blackbird and Big Jude close 
in on either side of him. 

“That’s right!’ he said. But as yet 
he did not know whether everything 
was not altogether wrong. “Now,” he 
added, “forward, march!” 

He stepped forward briskly. The 
flesh on his back crawled. but as yet 
no blow fell. Blackbird and Lig Jude 
lagged at his side. Behind them he 
heard the shuffle of many feet follow- 
ing them. 

He began chatting with Blackbird 
and Big Jude. There was some excel- 
lent cognac and ham at the stationhouse 
which he wanted them to sample, he 
said, His two escorts said not a word, 
Monsieur Goron kept up his gay talk. 
They came to a dimly lit avenue. He 
turned. 

“Why, where are your friends?” he 
demanded of Blackbird and big Jude. 
“They are gone. And I wanted them 
to join us. Well, I’ll have to content 
myself with you two, then,” 

When the lights of the police station 
were reached, it was not Monsieur 
Goron who breathed the sigh of relief. 

“Now may we go?” asked Blackbird 
uneasily. 

“Of course not!” Monsieur Goron 
said indignantly. “After taking me all 
the way here you desert me?” 

“Then you lied to us!” declared Big 
Jude desperately. “You said you were 
not arresting us!” 

Monsieur Goron’s manner changed. 

“Into the stationhouse!” he com- 
manded. 

Crestfallen, the two men obeyed. He 
led them into the inner room and rang 
for an attendant. 

“Bring that cognac and the ham,” 
Monsieur Goron ordered. 

They were brought. Monsieur Go- 
ton himself served his Sud- 
denly, but .wonderingly, they ate and 


guests. 
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drank. When they had finished Mon- 
sieur Goron rose. 

“Good night, gentlemen, and thank 
you for kind society,” he said, opening 
the door to the street. 

Blackbird and Big Jude walked to 
the street door, looked to see that there 
was no one lying in ambush there, and 
then turned to Monsieur Goron, amaze- 
ment on their faces. 

‘Then there regily were none of your 
men with you all the time!” they ex- 
claimed. 

“But I told you that a dozen times 
to-night,” Monsieur Goron said, smil- 
ing. 

Big Jude and Blackbird threw up 
their elbows in that eloquent [French 
gesture that means so much, 

“And we all were so sure that you 
were trying to provoke the gang into 
drawing the fire of your men,” Dlack- 
bird said in a groan. “Of course, we 
didn’t believe you! If we begin be- 
lieving the police where will we land?” 

And the two men slouched out into 
the night. 

Here was human conduct so splen- 
didly simple and effective that it take 
on the quality of great art. Now con- 
sider another instance of Monsieur 
Goron to show the kind of humanity 
behind the police official, When he was 
as yet a young inspector, he went out 
to the annual fair at Neilly, which has 
been popular with Parisians for many 
years. Before one of the many booths, 
where games of chance were the at- 
traction, he saw a larger crowd than 
usual. The gaming devise was simple. 
On a small billiard table two 
wooden pins. The crowd was invited 
to try to knock down these two pins 
with a light rubber ball at a single roll. 
Each attempt cost a franc. If any one 
succeeded, he got a rabbit. There was 
a hutch full of them there. The pro- 
prietor set up the pins and knocked 
them down with the ball almost every 
time. But his customers for some rea- 
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son always failed. A party of Span- 
iards had become piqued at their fail- 
ure to knock down the pins, although 
they were spending money like water 
in their efforts to win, if only once. 

Monsieur Goron watched the per- 
formance closely. Then he noticed that 
when the proprietor set up the pins 
for his victims he put one of the pins 
over a certain spot; but, when he put 
them up for himself, he always placed 
it about a quarter of an inch away 
from that spot. ‘Lo the untrained eye 
the difference was not noticeable. 

“Let me try,’ Monsieur Goron said 
finally, throwing down a franc. “But 
I want to put up the pins myself.” 

The proprietor bristled up. 

“Is it that you do not trust me?” 
he demanded. 

“Not at all,’ Monsieur Goron replied 
ambiguously. “But is it that you don’t 
trust me?” 

“J don't know you, 
said. 

“That’s all right. 
new inspec tor of police. 
I am only playing.” 

With that he reached forward and 
set up the pins. The proprietor turned 
pale, but he did not dare protest fur- 
ther. Monsieur Goron rolled the ball. 
It knocked down the two pins. 

“Ah,” he cried happily, “I have won 
a rabbit! Perhaps I am luckier for the 
public than Monsieur le Proprietor. I 
shall set up these pins for you gentle- 
men!” 

Then he invited the party of Span- 
iards, who had lost many francs to the 
proprietor, to try again. In five min- 
utes every Spaniard was happy with 
a rabbit in his possession, and the hutch 
was emptied. Monsieur Goron com- 
pelled the proprietor to keep on refilling 
the hutch, until the man turued out 
his pockets, and, with tears in his eyes, 
declared that he was ruined. 

“Then shut up shop, or take that 
needle out of the table on which you 
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stuck the second pin, until I came 
along,” said Monsieur Goron, and he 
walked away. 

When the story spread about the fair 
it did more to clear it of swindlers than 
a squad of detectives could have ac- 
complished in a whole season. Which, 
of course, was Monsieur Goron’s 
method. 

brilliance is not always the quality 
that wins in detective work. Scotland 
Yard, for example, relies much more 
on steady, persistent, monotonous 
work—work that looks for results to 
qualities which the temperamental 
Frenchman is supposed to lack. That 
this vitally important quality is not lack- 
ing in the Paris detective Monsieur 
Faralicq proved to me with many an 
instance. I give one of them: 

“An old woman who sold newspapers 
and candy in Montmartre, was found 
murdered in the rear of her shop,” he 
said. “The most diligent search on 
our part unearthed no clew, besides the 
bottle with which her skull had been 
crushed, other than a bit of cheaply 
made looking-glass, such as women 
carry in their hand bags. The glass 
was in the shape of a crescent, and its 
edges were poorly beveled. One of our 
inspectots visited every manufacturer 
of pocket mirrors, but none of them 
recognized it as his handiwork. This 
search, ending in failure, took weeks 
of monotonous labor. Then he entered 
the next phase of his search. He vis- 
ited dance halls, cafés, all kinds of re- 
sorts where women who carry such 
mirrors might congregate. Again 
weeks of fruitless effort apparently 
lost. Then one day he saw a girl 
take out a mirror from her bag, which 
resembled the crescent-shaped one, ex- 
cept that this one was half moon. 

“‘Where did you get this glass?” 
he asked, looking at the beveling. 

“*4 workman from the mirror fac- 
tory makes them,’ she told him. ‘He 
buys pieces of broken mirror, and, after 
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factory hours, cuts them into pocket size 
and sells them to us cheap.’ 

“The inspector called on the work- 
man. He showed him the crescent- 
shaped mirror. 

“‘Did you make this?’ he asked him. 

“*Yes,’ the workman replied. ‘But 
I found that this shape doesn’t pay. 
They break off too easily. After sell- 
ing two or three like it I changed the 
form to the half moon.’ 

“Then began the hunt for the two 
or three women who had bought the 
crescent-shaped mirrors. Another long 
and tedious hunt. But finally we found 
them, and, unknown to them, secured 
their finger prints. And the prints of 
one of the women were those which 
we had found on the bottle with which 
the old woman had been murdered.” 

So often are French criminals clever 
in hiding from the police the kind of 
proof needed to convict them in a court 
of law that, even after the quarry is 
hunted down by the Paris police and 
the criminal known, the problem of ob- 
taining this necessary incriminating evi- 
dence is often a long and tedious one. 
I have in mind another case, told me 
by Mosieur Faralicq, of a gentleman 
burglar who specialized on objects of 
art. This man’s skill was extraordi- 
nary. In spite of the fact that the 
police knew who was committing these 
thefts and that they were shadowing 
him, the thefts continued, and the traps 
set to catch him in the act of burglary 
remained empty. He eluded the most 
persistent shadowers. He seemed to 
pass like a ghost through locked doors 
and wired windows. He disposed of 
his loot in some manner that is to this 
day a mystery. Finally the inspector 
in charge of the hunt for him deter- 
mined to make the man himself manu- 
facture the proof needed to convict him. 

This burglar worked in gloves to 
avoid leaving finger prints. One night 
while he was at the theater the inspec- 
tor stole into his room and found those 


gloves. With some sand paper he care- 
fully rubbed the thumb of the left glove 
until it was worn thin. Now, it is a 
little-known fact that finger prints will 
penetrate even cloth, provided it is not 
thick. 

The result was that the next time 
there was a burglary of the kind that 
bore the stamp of the gentleman’s work- 
manship, the insepctor also found sev- 
eral lightly delineated thumb prints. 
Flicking these with a  camel’s-hair 
brush dipped in powder, he got a fairly 
well-defined original to photograph. 
The next evening, when the burglar 
was again at theater, the inspector stole 
into his room a second time and care- 
fully polished the surface of a drinking 
glass, which the burglar was in the habit 
of keeping on a little table on the left 
side of his bed, beside a caraffe of 
drinking water. On that glass and on 
the caraffe the next day the police 
found the needed thumb print which 
put a sudden stop to the career of the 
gentleman burglar. 

Often the problem begins for the 
Paris police after the man is in prison. 
It is then a case for the “third degree,” 
that process of questioning a prisoner 
which differs so widely with diferent 
police systems. “Third degree’ in 
America had been the cause of many 
a police scandal in places where brute 
force is employed. With the French, 
however, brute force is despised as 
comparatively crude and_ ineffective. 
The Paris police rely much more on 
psychology. Monsieur Barbaste was 
an inspector who was especially skill- 
ful in this method of “third degree.” 

A Frenchman was brought in on the 
charge of having killed his rival for 
the heart of a woman. The accused 
denied the charge, and there was little 
in the hands of the police with which 
to refute the denial. Barbaste set out 
on an investigation not of proof of the 
murder, but of the victim’s character 
and especially of his acts against the 
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accused. One morning he burst into 
the man’s cell. 

“Listen, my friend!” he said, his eyes 
flashing indignation. “I don’t see why 
you hesitate for one instant to deny 
that you killed that dog. I have only 
now learned how much you have suf- 
fered at his hands. I know how he has 
outraged every fine hope you had. I 
know how he has bewitched that fine 
woman you love. I’m not a bad man 
myself. But, by Heaven, if that man 
had done me one-tenth the injury he 
has done you, I should have killed him 
and felt that I had done a good deed!” 

“Isn’t that so?” the prisoner cried. 

And before he knew what he was do- 
ing the man was impassionately de- 
scribing the meeting, the struggle, and 
the duel to the death between himself 
and the man he killed. 

There is at the present time a man 
in prison in Paris whose deeds form 
one of the current sensations in that 
city of interesting criminal cases. This 
man is charged with having poisoned a 
considerable number of people. But 
it was no ordinary procedure that 
marked his career. He knew that the 
poisons ordinarily used are mineral and 
can be detected in a stomach or intes- 
tines months after death. The Paris 
police say that he made a study of vege- 
table poisons, which are assimilated into 
the blood, and therefore leave no trace 
after death. Also, he is supposed to 
have made use of typhus, cholera, and 
other deadly germs. 

For a long time deaths followed each 
other under circumstances which puz- 
zled both doctors and the police. Then 
one day a whole family fell ill of a 
virulent typhus and died. The only 
one in the household who escaped was 
the servant girl. A thorough investi- 
gation by the Paris police showed that 
there was no doubt of her innocence. 
But the fact that she alone escaped be- 
came the basis of the hunt. It was 


found that the servant ate everything 
that the family did. The only thing 
they did not take in common was some 
bottled spring water, which was used 
by the family only. The water was 
analyzed, and found to contain typhus 
germs in great quantity, and of a deadly 
effectiveness. 

How the man accused of these crimes 
was first suspected I am not permitted 
at this time to divulge. But one of the 
links of evidence gathering about him, 
and the manner of its forging, makes 
interesting telling. A visit to his room 
by the police revealed the fact that the 
man had already had some suspicion 
of their coming. The only fruit of 
their visit, therefore, was the discov- 
ery in a small stove of a pile of paper 
ashes. He had been burning some of 
the evidence they wanted. There was 
not a spot of unincinerated paper in the 
mass. Unfortunately for the man, 
however, he had neglected to reduce the 
ashes to powder. The police looked into 
the stove, saw the black flakes, and most 
carefully replaced the coven of the 
stove. Then they sent for their ex- 
perts, how, with the skill of their train- 
ing, lifted hole pieces of the black car- 
bon. Then, holding them in the light 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, they 
made out the printed fragments of 
pages torn out of some medical work. 
A long hunt for the book followed. 
When it ended, it was found that the 
man had burned pages from a work on 
the culture and effects of the typhus 
germs. 

This kind of work is another insight 
into the mental equipment.of the Paris 
police. But this time it points not to 
individuals, but to the team. And it 
indicates a delicacy of touch, a combi- 
nation of imagination, a subtlety on the 
part of the Paris police which matches 
the qualities displayed by many Paris 
criminals—which is a high tribute in- 


deed. 
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ENNETH WILLIAMS 

pushed the hair, tangled and 
disheveled from three hours 
of rumpling, back from his 
perspiring forehead and stared hope- 
lessly at the long column of figures. 
The carefully, often verified total re- 
mained the same; for the first time 
in his life he prayed for an adding 
machine, a luxury which the little bank 
was not disposed to indulge in. 

“I’m wrong somewhere, but hanged 
if I can find it,” he muttered as his 
troubled gaze wandered from the bank 
ledger, past the filigreed wicker win- 
dow, down the street where the severely 
plain one and two-story mercantile 
buildings made up the business section 
of the village. ; 

Old Sampson Harvey, president and 
virtual owner of the Farmers’ Bank, 
in addition to being proprietor of the 
big grain elevator, having finished some 
correspondence, written in heavy, blunt 
longhand so like the man himself, rose 
from his desk and walked to the door. 
Williams snapped the freshly sharp- 
ened lead of his pencil with an angry, 
impatient jab. 

“Darn!” he exclaimed. 

Fred Blinn, the bank’s cashier, check- 
ing up the days’ business, looked up. 

“What’s the trouble, Ken?” he asked. 

“If you’ve got a moment to spare, 
Fred, I wish you would add up this 
column for me,” replied Williams. 

“What!” exclaimed the cashier. 
“Are you, the human adding machine, 





asking some one to cast a total for 
you? You're kidding me.” 

“No, I mean it, Fred,” replied Wil- 
liams with an uneasy laugh. “I can’t 
make ’em balance, and I’m getting 
mighty rotten at addition or I’m short 
a little over three thousand.” 

“Bosh!” retorted Blinn. “You'll find 
it; I'll be with you in a jiffy.” 

A few minutes later Blinn, having 
finished his own work, went over the 
figures which had puzzled Williams. 

“Nope,” he decreed at last, “you've 
got it right—right to the last cent.” 
But—but, Fred, it—it can’t be 


right,’’ stammered Kenneth Williams in 
sudden panic. ‘‘It—it can’t be right, for 
if those figures are right I’m short, and 
I’m not short.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, old man,” 


said Blinn. “You'll find it somewhere.” 

“Find it!” exclaimed the young bank 
clerk. “I’ve been checking it back and 
forth all afternoon.” 

“Sure, that’s natural,’ reassured 
Blinn with a friendly pat on the shoul- 
der. “You’ve been overlooking some 
item that'll bob up as plain as the nose 
on your face. Tell you what we'll do, 
Ken; we'll come back to the bank after 
supper and find that little old ‘shortage’ 
of yours.” 

*That’s splendid of you, Fred. 
it sure gets on my nerves when I can’t 
balance; I remember one 


Gosh, 


strike a 

time 
His voice ended abruptly, and his 

face colored as the front door of the 
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bank opened and Alicia Harvey, the at- 
tractive daughter of the bank’s presi- 
dent, tripped inside. She was a whole- 
some, out-of-doors girl with large dark 
eyes and hair so blond that it made a 
startling but most pleasant contrast. 

“Hello, Ken; hello, Fred,” she 
greeted cheerfully. ‘‘Where’s dad?” 

“Over at the elevator, Alicia,” the 
two men almost chorused, and it was 
to be noted that the eyes of both were 
somewhat brighter than ordinary. 

“Don’t forget, Ken,” the girl called 
over her shoulder as she made a grace- 
ful exit, “you’re to come over to the 
house to-night.” 

“I—I may be a little late, Alicia,” 
responded the bank clerk regretfully. 
“I’ve made an error in the books, and 
I’ve got to get it straightened out.” 

“Yes,” cut in Blinn with a laugh, 
“our human adding machine has slipped 
a cog somewhere, and he’s afraid that 
he’s short a few thousands or so.” 

“Welt, don’t put him in jail right 
away; I want him up at the house to- 
night to the party,” said the girl with 
a laugh. 

“Party?” questioned 
frown. “I hadn’t heard 

“Oh, this is a young folks’ party, 
Fred,” replied Alicia, and Fred Blinn 
flushed until the color suffused the bald 
spot on top of his head. The cashier 
of the Farmers’ Bank was forty-one, 
but he did not consider that old. The 
girl saw that she had offended him, so 
she made haste to add: “But I'll have 
you up one night next week.” 

“That will be fine, Alicia,” said Blinn 
with a smile, but the expression on the 
face of Kenneth Williams failed to 
convey the impression that he agreed 
that it would be “fine.” 


Blinn with a 


II. 


Fred Blinn closed the bank ledger 
with a hopeless gesture and sat down 
very heavily. 


“Ken,” he whispered, “what—what 
did you do it for? How could you?” 

Williams, perspiring over another 
fresh effort to achieve the elusive bal- 
ance, looked up. 

“Why did I do what?” he demanded. 
“What the devil is the matter with you? 
What are you looking at me like that 
for?” 

“Come, Ken; don’t make matters any 
worse,” said Blinn plaintively. “You're 
short three thousand and four hundred 
dollars !” 

“You're joking, Fred. 
think I’m short; you know 
Why, you do mean it!” 

“Yes, I do mean it, Ken,” said Blinn 
a bit grimly. “I’ve found the missing 
items—in your books. You're short 
three thousand and four hundred. 
What on earth did you want with the 
money, Ken? What induced you-——” 

Kenneth Williams got slowly down 
from his stool, his face crimson and 
white by turns; his fists doubled and 
Blinn drew back in 


You don’t 
I’m not. 


his eyes blazed. 
alarm. 

“Look here, Fred Blinn,” he cried, 
“you'd better look out who you call a 
thief. I didn’t take any money; you 
say that again and I'll paste you one 
on the nose.” 

But Williams was not a man to nurse 
anger for very long; his temper flamed 
high, but died quickly. 

“I’m sorry I said that, Fred,” he 
apologized; “but, honest, I didn’t take 
any of the bank’s money. I know you 
wouldn’t say you thought that unless 
the lfpoks are a little mixed up. Let's 
go over them again until we find the 
mistake, for—I’m sure, Fred, you won't 
find a penny missing. Be reasonable. 
If I had been short would I have called 
your attention to the fact that [ couldn't 
get a balance? Would I have asked 
you to go over the books for me? That 
proves that I’m innocent, doesn’t it? 
Why, Fred, you don’t look at my books 
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once in six months; if I had been 
short 

Fred Blinn began to pace the floor. 

“No, that doesn’t prove anything— 
except that I am a little less creduious 
than you expected me to be, Ken,” he 
said slowly. “You thought, of course, 
that 1 would swallow any sort of story 
that you would hand me, and perhaps 
I would, except x 

“But,” argued Williams pleadingly, 
“don’t accuse me of being short until 
you know; search the books again. 
You know all about my personal habits ; 
you know that I am not extravagant ; 
you know all about me. What on earth 
would I steal three thousand dollars 
for—tell me that?” 

Fred Blinn halted his nervous pac- 
ings across the floor and paused in front 
of Williams. 

“A little something that Postmaster 
Lowery said yesterday gave me the 
chance to put two and two together,” 
he said sternly. “Lowery just happened 
to remark that you were sending a lot 
of money lately to that shiftless brother 
of yours; money orders lately have been 
amounting to quite a sum.” 

“But—but I can explain that,” said 
Williams hastily. 

“Huh! That sort of knocked the 
wind out of your sails, eh, Ken? You 
didn’t think that any one would re- 
mark about those money orders. And 
you didn’t want any one to know, eh? 
That’s why you bought money orders 
instead of sending bank drafts, eh? 
You didn’t want us fellows in the bank 
to find out how much money you were 
sending away; isn’t that it?” 

“Yes, partly, but—please let me ex- 
plain, Fred. I’m only going to tell 
you the truth. Brother Daniel isn’t so 
wild as the folks here in this town think 
he is, but he is improvident and always 
getting sick without having any money 
saved up, so before mother died she 
called me in and said to me: ‘Ken, 
you're steady and reliable and you will 


make your way because you’ve got a 
balance wheel; now I want you to take 
this thousand that I’ve got saved up 
and keep it to use for Daniel if he ever 
needs it real bad.’ So she gave the 
thousand dollars to me in cash, and 
J put it——”’ 

Blinn laughed incredulously. 

“You mean to tell me that your 
mother kept a thousand dollars in cash 
around the house?’ he asked with a 
sneer. 

“Yes, I was surprised, too; she'd 
been saving it up for years. She kept 
it in the cookie box in the pantry; it 
had a sort of false bottom, and I knew 
that it was safe there, so I kept the 
tin and when Daniel needed money | 
sent him some. I'll swear that’s the 
truth.” 

“Oh, I know that’s where the money 
went to, but I know also that it was 
the bank’s money—the three thousand 
odd that you stole!” 


Please, Fred; please—— 

“Don’t add to your offense by lying, 
Ken,” said Blinn. “I’ve found out just 
where you managed to take it; there’s 
old Gardner’s account—you got five 
hundred out of that. He’s careless 
about his book being balanced, and you 
found it easy to slip in a couple of 
forged checks and stamp them ‘Paid.’ 
There it is; you don’t presume to tell 
me that’s old Gardner’s signature.” 

Williams looked at the check. “Yes, 
I admit that is a forged signature—but 
I didn’t do it. Oh, don’t worry; I’m 
not going to tear it up,” he said as Blinn 
kept it in his own fingers. 

“Tt wouldn’t do you any good to tear 
that one up; there are others, as you 
know. Then there’s a forged note for 
three hundred, and you’ve put that in 
among your cash. So the entire short- 
age will be easily traced, and : 
“But, Fred,” protested Kenneth Wil- 
ims desperately, “I’ll swear that I 
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“T’m afraid the word, the oath of a 
thief . 

“Please, please, Fred; don’t—don’t 
call me that!” choked Williams as his 
head dropped into his trembling hands. 
“Yes, those checks and that note are 
forgeries; a child could almost see that, 
but I didn’t do it, and I—I can’t under- 
stand.” 

Williams’ lips compressed and he 
struggled for calmer possession of his 
thoughts. 

“I—I don’t see how I am going to 
prove my innocence,” he admitted sadly, 
“but if there is such a thing as justice 
in the world my innocence will be 
proved. Surely Providence would not 
permit such a thing as this.” 

“I don’t believe that I would lament 
too ardently for ‘justice,’” scoffed 
Blinn. “Old man Harvey is likely to 
take you at your word; he’s a hard man 
at times. He won’t show much mercy 
for a man who has violated his trust.” 

At mention of Harvey’s name Ken- 
neth Williams’ face paled—for two rea- 
sons, and those two reasons were that 
two faces arose before his mental 
vision: the one stern, tight-lipped, and 
cold-eyed without a whit of compas- 
sion or mercy; that was the face of 
old Sampson Harvey. The other was 
that of Alicia, and he wondered if he 
would see in her dark eyes revolting 
horror as she heard the news. He 
shuddered, but squared his shoulders 
as if to brace himself for the great 
burden that they must bear. 

“All right, Fred,” he said huskily, “I 
guess there isn’t any more that either 
of us can say. 1 am innocent, but I 
don’t know that I can blame you for 
thinking the other way—with all of this 
evidence here. There’s only one thing 
that you can do, of course; you'll have 
to tell Mr. Harvey. We'll go to his 
house now; he’ll probably want to drive 
me over to the county seat right away 
and turn me over to the sheriff. But 


it’ll work out right some way; it’s 
bound to.” 

red Blinn sat staring thoughtfully 
at the floor. 

“You're right,” he nodded. “Harvey 
will turn you right over to the sheriff; 
that’ll be his way, you know. And I 
don’t see how you’ve got any hope. Of 
course, you took the money and you'll 
go to the penitentiary for a good many 
years. I don’t care if you are a thief, 
Ken, but it hurts like the dickens to 
send you to prison. I can never forget 
what a good friend your old father 
was to me. Your dad had money in 
those days, and he helped me over many 
a rough spot; he loaned me the money 
to go to business college because I was 
alone in the world, and got me into the 
bank here. It’s—it’s pretty tough to 
send you to prison, If I had the three 
thousand I would make up the loss per- 
sonally, but I haven’t got it, Ken.” 

There was a silence of nearly five 
minutes, broken only by the tick of the 
big wall clock and the occasional tap- 
tap of Blinn’s shoe on the floor. Finally 
the bank cashier leaned forward and 
gripped Williams’ knee. 

“Ken,” he whispered, as if in fear 
that the walls had ears, “you and I 
are the only ones that know about this 
—yet. If—if I gave you a chance to 
skip out—would you keep your mouth 
shut if you were caught?” 

“Skip out!” echoed Williams. “Why 
—why that would be a confession of 
my guilt.” 

“Don’t stage act with me any more,” 
said Blinn impatiently. “You're guilty, 
and it means a long term in prison— 
prison’s an awful place, Ken.” And 
he shuddered so eloquently that Ken- 
neth Williams shuddered also. “A fine 
way to pay my debt of gratitude to your 
father—to send his boy to prison! To 
prison! 

“Tf there was the slightest possibility 
of your innocence, or of proving it in 
court, you know that I would stick 
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by you and be the first to urge that 
you clear your skirts, but—it’s hopeless, 
my boy—hopeless !” 

“But—but 

“No more protestations, Ken,” com- 
manded Blinn. “I’m giving you the 
only chance that you have; I am mak- 
ing myself an accessory after the fact, 
but—Il'll give you three days’ start be- 
fore telling Harvey of your shortage. 
That'll give you a chance to get away 
and lose yourself. I’ve got a couple 
of hundred; I’m sorry that’s all I can 
spare. Of course, if they do catch you, 
you've got to keep your mouth shut.” 

Kenneth Williams, his mind in a 
daze, tried to think his way out. He 
realized that there was prima-facie evi- 
dence of his guilt, that the chances 
were all against proving his innocence. 
He hated to run away, but the pictures 
of the towering walls of gray stone, 
shutting him in from the rest of the 
world, of the clammy, cold cells, of the 
place where men seldom smile and 
speak only in whispers were frightfully 
vivid. 

“You can get the train at two a. m. 
in the morning,” whispered Fred Blinn. 
“Tl tell Harvey that you told me you 
were going to the city in answer to a 
wire from your brother Daniel. Ill 
give you three days’ start, old man.” 

Kenneth Williams swallowed the 
lump in his throat and nodded dumbly. 


I{I. 


Cashier Blinn locked the bank door 
and walked up the street beside Wil- 
liams. 

“I don’t suppose that you'll be want- 
ing to go to Harvey’s house—now,” he 
suggested. 

“No-o!” choked Williams. 
couldn’t go there—now!” 

And the other man would never 
know of the pain which stabbed his 
heart, for Kenneth Williams had de- 
cided, a good many hours before, that 


“[—] 


he would this night propose to Alicia 
Harvey. Alicia’s smile had been very 
sweet and her eyes very tender when 
turned in his direction of late. 

“Tred,” he said, catching the cashier’s 
arm between convulsive fingers, “I-—I 
wish that you would do me a favor; I 
wish % 

Yes, Ken, what is it? 
I can.” 

“| wish—if there is a way—that— 
that Alicia wouldn’t have to know—to 
know that I—ran away.” 

Fred Blinn’s face hardened under the 
single incandescent street light as they 
passed the corner. 

“I'm afraid that isn’t possible,” he 
said shortly. “You can’t keep this sort 
of thing quiet, you know.” 

“Yes, [ guess it isn’t possible,” agreed 
Williams with almost a sob. They were 
approaching the block in which the 
Harveys lived—a big, rambling, com- 
fortable, and homy old house, painted 
white, and with green shutters, nestling 
amid a grove of big maple trees. 

“Pll justify you all I can,” said Blinn 
more kindly. “You see, Alicia and 
[___” 

Williams stopped dead in his tracks. 

“Oh,” he muttered, “I—I didn’t 
know, didn’t suspect. Try and make 
her—happy, Tred.” 

Che fleeing bank clerk started across 
the street. 

“T—I don’t think I’d better pass by 
the house,” he said weakly. “I’d—I'd 
rather not.” 

“Well, ['ll drop in and tell Alicia 
that you’ve been kept late with your 
books; that you’ve got some work to 
finish before you get the early-morn- 
ing train to the city.” 

“Thank you, Fred,” said Williams, 
but the words were gall 4o his tongue. 

Kenneth moved mechanically under 
the archway of big trees which formed 
a canopy across the sidewalk, making 
his miserable and dazed way home. He 
generally vaulted over the picket fence 


I'll do it if 
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and cut across the corner of the yard 
of the Scott home, where he boarded, 
but his legs seemed too heavy and numb 
for such exertion. He went in by the 
gate and slipped around the side of 
the house to go to his room by the back 
stairs. 

As his form loomed out in the shad- 
ows a big mastiff leaped out with a joy- 
ous bark and snuggled against his legs. 

Kenneth dropped to the steps and 
hugged the dog to his breast. 

“You believe in me, Doc,” he said, 
“you know I’m square and honest, don't 
you, Doc? And now I’ve got to go 
away and leave you—the only true 
friend I’ve got left.” 

The mastiff licked Williams’ 
and whined happily. 

At a quarter to two Kenneth was 
at the depot, nervously pacing the plat- 
form, waiting for the train. 

Squires, the station agent—he was 
the railroad’s only employee at Rowena, 
for there were only four trains a day 
—had come up the street with a lantern 
in his hand, grumbling over his broken 
sleep. 

“You goin’ away, Ken?” he called 
when he had identified the solitary pas- 
senger. 

“Yes,” answered Williams. ‘I’m go- 
ing to the city; my brother’s sick.” 

“He’s been sick a heap, ain’t he, Ken? 
Must be costin’ you a pile of money 
payin’ Daniel’s doctor bills and such. 
An’ he’s got a wife to support now, 
ain’t he?” 

A few minutes later the bright glare 
of the headlight burst through the 
blanket of night toward the west, and 
the passenger train came puffing up the 
grade just around the bend in the track. 


hands 


Williams dropped to his knees beside 
the platform and threw his arms about 
the neck of the dog which had followed 
him to the station. 

“Good-by, Doc,” he said. ‘We're 
going to miss each other, old fellow, 


but things are going to work out all 
right; I just feel it.” 

Squires, the station agent, snorted. 

“Huh! Ken’s sillier over that durn 
dog than anything I ever saw. Acts 
like he was never goin’ to see ’im no 
more. Dern idjit makin’ such a fuss 
over a dog!” 

I\. 

There were no block signals to in- 
sure the safety of passengers on the 
B., L. & T., and neither was there an 
adequate appropriation for track main- 
tenance. The train, a-motley collection 
of wooden, open-vestibuled cars and a 
single Pullman, majestic by comparison, 
swayed and jolted over the poorly kept 
roadbed. 

It seemed, however, that 
had been gafely overcome, for the lights 
of the city were blinking in the distance 
ahead and dawn was just breaking 
when the wheels of the locomotive 
plunged from the rust-eaten rails and 
plowed through the soft earth of the 
embankment, taking its six cars along 
with it. 

Kenneth Williams, trying in vain to 
count himself to sleep and thus escape 
the harrowing thoughts which haunted 
him, was pitched forward against the 
next seat as the train left the rails and 
a shower of glass from the breaking 
windows rained in upon him. There 
was the crash of parting timbers as 
the ancient wooden coaches 
duced almost to splinters. 

The old-fashioned heating sioves, one 
at each end of every car, showered fire 
amid the wreckage, and in an amazingly 
short time eager tongues of flame were 
licking hungrily through the cars 

Williafms, cut and bleeding, was 
prised to find himself alive at all. He 
was, if anything, a little sorry that fate 
had not relieved him of all future 
worry. Getting painfully to his feet, he 
looked around for a way of escape; he 
could, by reaching upward to the win- 


the odds 


were Tre 


sur- 
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dow, now directly over his head, pull 
himself outside. Despite the throbbing 
ache of his shoulder, he stumbled about 
through the car, seeing if there were 
any other survivors. Fortunately, there 
had been but few passengers on the 
train. 

They were mostly wedged about in 
the wreckage, so securely that rescue 
was impossible, and in most cases, it 
was evident, they were beyond hope. 
As Williams tugged valiantly, but hope- 
lessly, to free one body, his pocketbook, 
which contained all of his worldly cap- 
ital, slipped from the breast pocket of 
his coat, unnoticed, into the débris. Re- 
alizing that he could do nothing by 
himself, Williams climbed from the car. 

It was broad daylight when the relief 
train, rushed out from the city, arrived. 
It had begun to rain, and Williams 
stood beside a hastily built fire near 
the tracks with the twenty-odd other 
survivors, watching the rescue work, 
A count showed that the dead num- 


bered fourteen; their bodies were 


charred beyond all recognition. 


A staff of railroad officials were hard 
at work striving to identify the dead; 
in this they were aided by a small army 
of newspaper reporters who had been 
rushed out in an automobile. 

Kenneth Williams was within ear- 
shot when one of the railroad men ex- 
hibited a pocketbook—the pocketbook 
which Williams had himself lost. 

“Well, we’ve got one fellow identi- 
fied, anyhow,” said the railroad em- 
ployee. ‘Here’s his pocketbook ; name’s 
Williams, judging from these scorched 
papers; lives back at Rowena; quite a 
little wad he’s carrying, too. A little 
burned, but very spendable. Two hun- 
dred, three hundred, four hundred dol- 
lars and a few smaller bills.” 

Williams with a panicky dash of his 
own fingers realized that it was his 
pocketbook which they had found; he 
had not missed it. And then came the 
idea—— 
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He was dead; fear of arrest and 
prison were ended. He would not defy 
the fate which had offered this solution 
of his troubles. They would never 
know that the fire-charred body was not 
his own. 

Williams had a little change in his 
trousers, enough for fare on the trol- 
ley, which, he knew, ran into the city 
from a point about a mile and a half 
distant. He turned his back upon the 
smoking ruins of the wreck, leaving 
behind—himself ! 

“T am dead!” he muttered. “I am 
—who in the dickens am I, anyhow? 
I'll have to pick out another name.” 

As he trudged along the road toward 
the trolley line the plan came to him, 
and he was somewhat shocked that his 
conscience accepted it with so weak a 
struggle. 

He searched his pockets to destroy 
any chance papers which might link 
him with Kenneth Williams. In his 
vest he found a little scrap of paper, 
not more than two inches square upon 
which he had jotted down the new com- 
bination number of the bank’s safe. 
Blinn had changed it after old Ferguson 
had left the bank; only Blinn and Wil- 
liams had the combination. 

The idea was born of bitterness; that 
bitterness possible within the breast of 
the honest man who is branded as a 
thief. 

“Why not?” he argued, going to the 
mat with his conscience. “What dif- 
ference is there from being branded as 
a thief and actually being one? Who 
will lose? The bonding company, and 
they have lots of money; they can af- 
ford it. I am going out into the world 
without a dollar—without a cent! I 
am dead, and no one will ever know. 
It will give me a clean start, a good 
start.” 

He was thinking of the unusually 
heavy amount of cash which would re- 
pose in the safe of the Farmers’ Bank 
beginning next week; the cash with 
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which to pay the farmers of the vicin- 
ity for their wheat. 

“Thirty or forty thousand—in cash,” 
he murmured. “A fine start.” 

Perhaps the knowledge that he had 
lost Alicia, the one person for whose 
good opinion he seemed to care, de- 
stroyed the great bulwark which sepa- 
rated him from temptation. But now 
he had no ties; he was a man without 
a name, unknown to any person in the 
world—for Kenneth Williams, accused 
bank embezzler, was dead! 

The plan was really exceedingly sim- 
ple. He would spend a week or two 
in the city, turning his hand to any job 
that came along, giving him enough 
money for the actual expenses of the 
trip to Rowena, which was only rail- 
road fare. This passage of time would 
permit him also to grow a beard. 

He would reach Rowena on the mid- 
night train; he would swing off on the 
side away from the railroad station and 
slide down the embankment, where he 
would remain in hiding until Squires, 
the station agent, had relocked the sta- 
tion and returned to his home and to 
his interrupted night of slumber. The 
quiet, deeply shaded streets offered 
handy shadows for just such an errand 
as that. 

He would slip along through the alley 
back of Main Street, a distance of only 
one short block, to the bank. He had 
neglected to give his own key to Blinn; 
entrance by way of the side door would 
be but the matter of a moment. 

Five minutes more and he would 
have crammed into his grip the pack- 
ages of bills, quietly relocked the safe, 
and sneaked back to the railroad tracks 
again, where he would hide down the 
side of the embankment until the two 
o’clock train, citybound, puffed in. He 
would find it simple to scramble to the 
top of the embankment and swing 
aboard the open vestibule of one of the 
coaches as the train got in motion. 

He would pay cash fare, and by the 


a a 


time the robbery was discovered the 
next morning—about nine o’clock or so 
—he would be lost in the maze of the 
big city, a man without a name, a man 
whom not a person in the world knew 
was alive. 


V. 


Williams, slouched in the rear of the 
car, cap pulled low over his eyes, and 
a straggly growth of beard disguising 
his features, felt a thrill of satisfaction 
as he saw Bud Hawkins stare curiously 
from seat to seat for the sight of an 
acquaintance with whom he might start 
a conversation ; Bud was companionable 
and a great talker. He failed to iden- 
tify Williams. 

When, as midnight came and the 
train puffed into Rowena, Williams saw 
that Hawkins was the only passenger 
to be discharged at Rowena. He left 
the car by the opposite vestibule, and, 
as the locomotive slackened speed, 
swung down from the steps and 
dropped the five feet to the ditch on 
the side of the track. 

The night was very still, as nights 
always are in Rowena, and the only 
noise was the thump of the air pumps 
of the engine and the murmur of voices 
as the conductor passed a word with 
Squires, the station agent. The stop 
was brief; the conductor waved his 
lantern, and the train puffed away. 

Williams hugged the side of the em- 
bankment, lest Hawkins, who lived on 
that side of town, should cut across 
tracks to save a little time. 

“Howdy, Mr. Hawkins,” said Squires. 
“Get a good price for the cattle?” 

“No,” boomed the resonant voice of 
the cattle shipper, “they went off two 
cents yesterday. Drat th’ dern luck! 
Now, if I’d of shipped ’em Friday—— 
Huh! Here’s that blame’ dog of Ken 
Williams’ again.” 

Williams felt a start of surprise at 
mention of his own name; he had never 
expected to hear it again. It gave him 
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a creepy sensation as he imagined he 
might have felt if he had seen a ghost. 

“That dog sure must ’a’ thought a lot 
of Ken,” he heard Squires say. “He 
ain’t missed meetin’ a single train since 
Ken went away. Ever’ time th’ train 
whistles here comes Doc, runnin’ fit to 
kill, to th’ dee-po. And, honest, Mr. 
Hawkins, it’s kinda touchin’ to see th’ 
way that dog acts when Ken don't 
come. Gosh, you know if I knew how 
to talk dog language, I wouldn’t tell 
this critter that Ken was killed in th’ 
wreck—now that would be cruelty to 
animals !” 

“T reckon, like as not, he’d go right 
out and jump under th’ wheels and kill 
hisse’f,” rumbled Bud Hawkins. 

Williams felt the tears welling up in 
his eyes. 

“Good, faithful, old Doc!’ he mut- 
tered. “I wish I could take you back 


with me, old boy; I sure wish I could!” 
And he began to struggle with the 
problem of accomplishing it. 
Hawkins plunged across the railroad 


tracks and passed within twenty feet of 
Williams without seeing him. Squires 
made his grumbling way back home, his 
lantern bobbing like a playful firefly in 
the darkness. 

The big mastiff walked the length of 
the platform, and stood forlornly 
watching the distance where the train 
had disappeared. Then the dog walked 
slowly back toward home. But as he 
reached the point opposite Williams a 
breath of wind stirred and the scent 
of his master was borne to his suddenly 
quivering nostrils. 

With a loud bay, Doc sprang across 
the tracks and down the embankment, 

At first hint of that throaty bark of 
happiness, Williams got to his feet in 
alarm. The dog was about to spoil his 
carefully laid plan. 

“Doc!” he commanded in terse tones. 
“Be quiet, Doc!” 

But the dog was mad with joy; one 


spring of the haunches and he landed 
in the ditch, barking as he came. The 
big mastiff’s forefeet struck Williams’ 
chest, and the man, on his uncertain 
footing, was hurled backward. 

All was very silent again. The dog, 
frightened by his master’s strange 
silence, stood whining and licking his 
face. Kenneth Williams did not move; 
his head, in the fall, had struck an aban- 
doned cross tie. 


VI. 


Williams’ first sensation was that he 
was in heaven and that an angel was 
stroking his throbbing brow. When he 
opened his eyes he had no reason to 
amend this semiconscious impression. 
One of Alicia Harvey’s hands soothed 
his forehead, and the other—was it pos- 
sible ?—nestled within his own palm. 

“He’s coming to, papa,” said Alicia 
to the big man at the window. Old 
Sampson Harvey turned to the bed and 
smiled. 

“Well, Ken,” he said, “you’re about 
the livest ghost that ever showed up in 
these parts. How do you feel?” 

Williams blinked in bewilderment. 
Why did he call him—“Ken?” Why 
did he speak so heartily, so friendly ? 

“Didn’t—didn’t Blinn—didn’t he tell 
you—that—that ” he stammered. 

“You bet he did, Ken! He told us 
all about it—everything,” answered 
Harvey. 

“But, if—he told you; then—well, I 
don’t understand. Has it all been a—a 
dream?” 

He slipped his hand away from Ali- 
cia’s ; he could not endure the repugnant 
gesture with which she would disengage 
her fingers when she did know the truth 
—that she was at the bedside of an 
accused embezzler. 

“T don’t believe he understands a bit, 
papa,” said Alicia; “I don’t believe his 
mind is clear yet.” 

“Well, he wants to hurry up and get 
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it cleared then,” grunted Harvey, “with 
all the wheat coming in and me needed 
down at the elevator every minute of 
the day, I need Ken to run the bank. 
I can’t run ’em both at th’ same time.” 

Kenneth sat up on his elbow. 

“You—you want me at the bank— 
me?” he demanded. 

“Oh, Ken, don’t you understand?” 
exclaimed Alicia. “We know all about 
it. Fred Blinn had an accident the day 
after you left—a terrible accident. His 
automobile ran into the ditch, and— 
then he told daddy the truth about it 
—about you. You see, he took the 
money; he’d been gambling with stocks. 
Oh, you poor, trusting boy, couldn’t 
you see it? If you weren’t guilty Fred 
Blinn was the only man who could be.” 

“But—but he treated me so fine; sent 
me away to keep me out of—prison, 
and e 

“Yes,” she replied with a flash of 
anger, “so that it would appear certain 
that you were the thief; he could never 
have proved it if you had stayed. He 
just bluffed you into leaving; don’t you 
see? Isn’t it all clear now, dear?” 

He started at her use of the endear- 
ment. : 

“Not—not quite all, Alicia,” he whis- 


pered. “Blinn told me that he and you — 
—that a 

“That old bald-headed thing! I 
shouldn’t call him that because he’s 
dead, but—ugh! Never!” 

“T love you, Alicia!” he said. 

“T’ve known that for a long time, 
Ken,” she said. 

“You—you did!’ he exclaimed in 
surprise. “Why—why I never told 
you.” 

“You didn’t have to tell me, dear; 
I knew.” 

Through the open door came Doc. 
He walked over to Kenneth’s bed and 
rubbed his head against the coverings. 
With one hand Williams squeezed Ali- 
cia’s fingers; with the other he patted 
Doc’s head. 

“T guess,” he said softly, “that women 
and dogs don’t have to be told things; 
they just seem to know and understand. 
It’s all very wonderful, Alicia, and— 
it’s all because Doc met me at the 
train !” 

“And that’s my secret and Doc’s; 
isn’t it, Doc, old boy?” 

And Doc gave a short little bark, 
which Kenneth was quite sure was the 
big mastiff’s promise that the secret was 
safe. 


NOT A SUIT OF CLOTHES 


EATLY wrapped and addressed was the package for which Mrs. P. J. 
Reilly, wife of a restaurant proprietor in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, gave 


the bearer eighteen dollars. 


In addition it bore a “C. O. D.” label and a “Rush” 


label and was represented as a suit of clothes purchased by the woman’s hus- 
band, but the wrapped paper inclosed nothing but several old newspapers. 
Mrs. Reilly’s husband was absent from the restaurant when the suave swin- 


dler approached her with the package and told her that her husband had ordered 
a suit, had paid part of the charges, and had asked that the remainder, eighteen 
dollars, be collected upon delivery. After some hesitation Mrs. Reilly accepted 
the package and gave the man the money, but when he said that his receipt was 
in the delivery wagon outside, her suspicions were aroused. She tore a corner 
of the wrapper and saw the newspapers within. Then she rushed out into the 
street after the man. He quickly passed the money to a confederate, who sep- 
arated from him immediately. The woman could not pursue both crooks; she 
kept on the trail of the one who had got the money from her. In a busy street 
she tackled the man and had him arrested, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
At the Thelma Theater, where Vincent Starr, its owner, is acting the leading role in a play by 


Ilelen Hardwick, a woman named Virginia Darrow is murdered. 


Shortly before she died she 


passed a note, between the acts, to Starr, telling him that Mr. Shei, an unidentified master criminal, 


is in the house; bis name is on her lips as she passes away. 


A significant circumstance connected 


with her death is that peals of raucous laughter immediately preceded it. 
The Gray Phantom, a wealthy man who finds an outlet for his energies in criminal pursuits, is 


suspected of being Mr, Shei and of killing Virginia Darrow. 


Helen Hardwick, who is in love with 


The Gray Phantom, goes to his estate, Azurecrest, to warn him of his position, only to learn that he 


no longer lives there, 


She is detained by the present occupants, who are agents of Mr. Shei. 


Entirely innocent of the charge, The Gray Phantom turns investigator and determines to blast 


the career of the mysterious Mr. Shei. 
the seven wealthiest men in New York. 
one of the seven proposed victims, is Mr. Shei. 


poison, whose action produces periods of maniacal laughter. 
The wealthy men, including Iairspeckle, are inoculated. 


tends to make them pay. 


He learns that Mr. Shei hopes to get half the fortunes of 
Investigation leads him to believe that W. Rufus Fairspeckle, 
The plan is to inoculate the seven men with a slow 


By withholding the antidote, he in- 


The Phantom is warned by a woman in Mr. Shei's organization that unless he gives up his in- 


vestigation and leaves town at once, Helen will be another victim of the laughing poison. 


She 


proves to him that aa iajection bas already been given to the girl he loves. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ELUSIVE MR. SHEI. 


IPASMODICALLY The Gray 
Phantom pressed the receiver 
closer to his ear. The laugh- 
ter at the other end of the 

wire rose to a shrill crescendo, then 

ended abruptly in a harsh and discord- 
ant twang. 

“Helen!” shouted The Phantom. 

No answer came; nothing but a muf- 
fed thud that sounded as if the person 
at the other end had suddenly dropped 
the receiver. His face white, The 
Phantom turned to Miss Dale. 

“Are you convinced now?” she mur- 
mured, a silken smile hovering about her 
lips. ‘And don’t you think you had 
better obey Mr. Shei’s wishes and leave 
the city immediately ?” 

The Phantom mopped the clammy 
perspiration from his forehead. A mo- 


S 


ment ago his face had been distorted 
from horror; now a look of rage glit- 
tered menacingly in his eyes. “Mr. Shei 
will pay for this,” he muttered thickly. 
“When I have finished with him, he 
will wish he had never been born.” 

“And just what do you propose to 
do?” Miss Dale airly waved her slim, 
white hand. “As a measure of self-pro- 
tection, knowing that he could not con- 
trol you by any other means, Mr. Shei 
has caused Miss Hardwick to be in- 
oculated with the same malady that 
killed Miss Darrow, and which will kill 
seven of the city’s wealthiest men un- 
less they comply with his wishes. There 
is only one thing which can save her, 
and that is the antidote. It is in the 
possession of a Malayan scientist, one 
of Mr. Shei’s most devoted followers, 
and it will be administered only when 
you have carried out the terms I have 
explained to you.” 
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The Phantom stood silent while try- 
ing to fight down the surge of emotions 
that threatened to swamp his reason. 
Suddenly his roving gaze was fixed on 
the numbered tag above the mouthpiece 
of the telephone instrument. His lids 
contracted a little. ; 

“Brilliant idea, my dear Phantom,” 
drawled Miss Dale. ‘For once you are 
quite transparent. It is your intention, 
as soon as you leave my apartment, to 
call up the telephone exchange and trace 
the call, thus learning Miss Hardwick’s 
whereabouts. It would be simple, for it 
was a long-distance connection, and 
such calls are always recorded. I will 
save you the trouble, however. Miss 
Hardwick is at Azurecrest.” 

“Azurecrest ?” echoed The Phantom, 
momentarily a trifle dazed. 

Miss Dale seemed to find his per- 
plexity highly amusing. “When Mr. 
Shei learned the place was for sale, he 
bought it anonymously through an 
agent. It seemed an ideal spot for cer- 
tain experiments he had in mind. Hop- 


ing to find you there, Miss Hardwick 


went to Azurecrest the day after Miss 
Darrow’s death, and for divers reasons 
it was thought best to detain her.” 

The Phantom muttered an exclama- 
tion. Slade had lied to him, then, when 
The Phantom had called up Azurecrest 
earlier in the day and inquired for Miss 
Hardwick. Slade, he now suspected, 
was one of Mr. Shei’s agents, and un- 
der the circumstances it was not sur- 
prising that he had disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of Helen. The Phantom might 
not have accepted his denial so readily 
if he had had the faintest inkling that 
Mr. Shei was the present owner of his 
former retreat. 

Suddenly he whirled round on his 
heels and started abruptly from the 
room. 

“Wait a moment,” commanded Miss 
Dale as he reached the door, and a sub- 
tle quality in her tone caused him to 
stop. “How impulsive you are, my 


dear Phantom. I suppose you mean to 
rush madly off to Azurecrest and res- 
cue the fair damsel. Stop and think 
for a moment. Surely you don’t imag- 
ine I would have told you Miss Hard- 
wick’s whereabouts unless I had been 
absolutely certain that you were power- 
less to act.” 

The Phantom saw the weight of the 
argument at once. He moved away 
from the door. 

“Glad you are willing to listen to 
reason,” murmured Miss Dale. ‘You 
see, you could accomplish nothing at 
all by going to Azurecrest alone. The 
place is very carefully guarded by a 
little army of picked men, not to men- 
tion a few savage dogs. Of course, 
you might ask the police for assistance, 
supposing that you were on good terms 
with them, but what would be the re- 
sult? If Mr. Shei and his followers are 
put in jail, Miss Hardwick will die, and 
so will the seven others. In fact, if 
anything at all happens to Mr. Shei 
and the members of his organization, 
the antidote will be irrevocably lost. I 
believe you grasp the idea, don’t you?” 

The Phantom’s expression showed 
that he did. There was a baffled look 
in his eye that testified to his thorough 
appreciation of Mr. Shei’s ingenious 
precautions. -- 

“In other words,” Miss Dale went on, 
her tones now soft and purring, “you 
have the best reasons in the world for 
not wishing the police to annoy Mr. 
Shei. In a way, Mr. Shei has com- 
pelled you to become an ally of his as 
a result of having Miss Hardwick in 
his power. It is really an excellent 
arrangement. And the police, when they 
understand the situation, will not be in- 
clined to risk the lives of the seven 
wealthy men by forcing Mr. Shei to 
take extreme measures. Ah, you are 
beginning to understand at last that Mr. 
Shei is practically invulnerable.” 

“So it would seem,” mumbled The 
Phantom, at last finding his voice. 
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“And don’t you think you had better 
be reasonable and accept Mr. Shei’s con- 
ditions? If you decide to be sensible, 
the antidote will be administered to 
Miss Hardwick as soon as Mr. Shei’s 
plans are consummated, and she will not 
be one whit the worse off for her ex- 
perience. On the other hand, if you 
choose to be disagreeable——” Miss 
Dale paused significantly. 

The Phantom’s tense face bespoke 
a great mental effort. One by one he 
reviewed the details of Mr. Shei’s bril- 
liant precautions. He could not see a 
loophole anywhere. As far as his im- 
agination could stretch, the only result 
of obstinacy would be certain death for 
Helen. Yet the cup of defeat was a 
bitter draft. Never before had The 
Gray Phantom surrendered to any man; 
but now the life of one dear to him was 
in danger. He made his decision 
promptly. 

“Mr. Shei wins,” he announced with 
a bow. Then he walked out, oblivious 
of the triumphant smile that curled Miss 
Dale’s lips. His brow was clouded as 
he descended in the elevator and walked 
out on the sidewalk. He was aware 
that the dragnet was thrown out and 
that he was endangering his liberty by 
going about so boldly, but arrest and 
imprisonment seemed a minor matter 
now. For the first time in his life he 
was a defeated man. Worse still, he 
could not rid himself of fears concern- 
ing Helen’s safety. 

Presently he paused as a new and 
even more disturbing thought flashed 
through his mind. He had accepted 
Mr. Shei’s terms in the hope that by 
doing so he would insure Helen’s safety. 
He wondered if he had been too gulli- 
ble, and he dodged into a doorway while 
considering the question. He had been 
under a terrific tension the past few 
days, and his mind had not been work- 
ing with its customary agility. Now it 
occurred to him that he had nothing but 
Miss Dale’s word for it -that Helen’s 
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life would be spared if he yielded to 
Mr. Shei’s terms. He had relied on 
her promise, not because of blind faith 
in her, but rather because Mr. Shei 
would gain nothing by killing Helen. 
He was merely using her as a means 
of suasion whereby to hold The Phan- 
tom in leash and prevent interference 
with his plans, and once she had served 
his purpose there was no reason why he 
should do her harm. 

But The Phantom was far from satis- 
fied. At Azurecrest, Helen must have 
heard and seen things that if divulged 
would constitute a great danger to Mr. 
Shei and his organization. Her keen 
perceptions and inquisitive nature were 
always delving into whatever was 
strange and mysterious. Would Mr. 
Shei dare let her live after her use- 
fulness to him was past? Again, as he 
repeatedly asked himself the question, 
a cold perspiration broke out on The 
Phantom’s brow. 

Once more he made a quick decision, 
completely reversing the one he had 
made in Miss Dale’s presence. He 
glanced quickly at his watch. If he 
remembered correctly, there would be 
a train for Azurecrest inside twenty 
minutes. Single-handed, relying only 
on his quick wits and agile strength, he 
would beard the lion in his den. 

But first he was anxious to learn 
whether Culligore had made any prog- 
ress toward clearing up the other phases 
of the mystery, particularly in regard 
to Mr. Fairspeckle. He entered a con- 
venient telephone booth and called up 
the police department. Luck was with 
him, for after a brief delay he heard 
Culligore’s voice over the wire. 

“Oh, Fairspeckle! Why, he’s va- 
mosed. Slipped away right from un- 
der the eyes of a doctor and a nurse. 
Can you~beat it?” 

The Phantom’s veins tingled as he 
hung up. Fairspeckle’s disappearance 
was final proof that he had correctly 
guessed the identity of Mr. Shei. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DOCTOR TAGALA. 


ELEN’S little wrist watch showed 
a quarter past four. ; 

Getting up from the chair, she roamed 
aimlessly about the room. Presently 
she stopped at the table and gazed down. 
The initials she had heedlessly scrawled 
in the dust were still there. The faint 
tracings that had betrayed her knowledge 
of Mr. Shei’s identity seemed fraught 
with fate now. With a few idle strokes 
of the hand she had signed her own 
death warrant. 

She could not have mistaken the sin- 
ister gleam she had seen in Slade’s eyes 
as he looked down at the letters in the 
dust. His eyes had spelled her doom 
just as surely as the tracings on the 
table spelled the name by which Mr. 
Shei was known to the world at large. 
And the slam with which he had closed 
the door told even more eloquently than 
words that her life was forfeit. 

Suddenly she felt a little hysterical. 
The fatal secret she had learned, the 


spectacular intrigues of Mr. Shei, even 
the scrawl in the dust seemed so trivial 
now that she felt an impulse to laugh. 
It was grotesque, she thought, that such 
a little thing as a couple of initials 
traced on the surface of a table should 
mean the blotting out of her life. 


The house was very silent. No one 
had entered the room since Slade’s de- 
parture, and she had spent the interven- 
ing hours in a state of musing detach- 
ment. Her thoughts and fancies flitted 
about in circles, and she had a curious 
impression that only her mind was func- 
tioning and that her emotions were 
numb, The slanting rays of the sun 
glimmered pleasantly on the furniture, 
and she wondered abstractedly whether 
she should ever see the sunlight of an- 
other day. She glanced down at her 
dress, trimmed with delicate touches of 
red, and the thought struck her that 
perhaps she was wearing it for the last 


time. It was odd, she mused, that the ~ 
prospect held no terror for her, and 
that her only feeling was a sense of 
dull, aching void. 

Voices in the hall outside started her 
out of her reverie. The Gray Phan- 
tom’s name, spoken in excited tones, 
sent an emotional quiver through her be- 
ing and awoke her from her lethargy. 
Sensations, gentle and stimulating ones, 
stirred in the depths of her conscious- 
ness. 

“The Gray Phantom,” she whispered, 
looking pensively at the door. He had 
inspired her with emotions that she 
had never been quite able to understand. 
At times they had terrified her by their 
strangeness and power, for she had felt 
as if they were rousing new impulses 
within her and sweeping her along to- 
ward an unknown destiny. His career, 
bright and swift as the flash of a me- 
teor, had intrigued her imagination even 
while she felt awed and a little fright- 
ened at the stories she heard about him. 
Of late he had tried to throw off the 
shackles of the past and start a new 
life, and she had watched his efforts 
with a strange and bewildering sense of 
sponsorship. 

The voices in the hall had ceased 
now, but the name that had been spoken 
was still echoing in her ears and vibrat- 
ing against hidden cords in her con- 
sciousness. Of a sudden the prospect of 
death, which a few minutes before she 
had contemplated without fear, filled 
her with dread and poignant regrets. 
The mere mention of a name had in- 
spired in her a vehement desire to live. 

She tiptoed to the door. It did not 
surprise her that Slade had left it un- 
locked. The picket fence, the ferocious 
Cesar, and the attendants made such a 
precaution unnecessary. She stepped 
out in the hall, then looked hesitantly 
about her, but she could see nothing of 
the men whose voices she had heard a 
few moments ago. At the end of the 
hall a door stood open, and she moved 
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silently in that direction. Entering, she 
ran her eyes over long white benches 
on which were bottles, jars, and queer- 
looking apparatus. There was a reek of 
chemicals in the air, and she guessed 
it was a laboratory of some sort. It all 
seemed a little strange to her, but in the 
next moment her attention was engaged 
by voices coming through a partly open 
door at one side of the large room. 

“Oh, it’s serious enough,” one of 
them was saying, and she instantly 
knew that the speaker was Slade. ‘The 
Gray Phantom is the only man alive who 
can queer Mr. Shei’s game.” 

The words were spoken in a tone of 
reluctant respect that gave Helen a 
thrill. Coming from an enemy, it was 
a striking tribute to The Phantom’s 
genius and power. 

“Ah, The Gray Phantom! I have 
heard the name. One of your fascinat- 
ing master criminals, is he not:’’ The 
second man spoke with the exagger- 
ated precision that characterizes the 
educated foreigner. “But why does 
The Gray Phantom interfere in the af- 
fairs of Mr. Shei?” 

Slade chuckled grimly, ‘‘That’s hard 
to iell, Doctor Tagala. Perhaps for a 
number of reasons. Maybe he dislikes 
to see another man excel him at his own 
game. There’s such a thing as profes- 
sional jealousy even among crooks, you 
xnow. All we know for certain is that 
he arrived in New York the day Mr. 
Shei’s notices were posted. One of 
dur men saw him, and he was watched 
almost from the moment of his arrival. 
His actions indicated plainly that he 
had gone on the warpath against Mr. 
Shei. Confound the infernal meddler!” 

“But Mr. Shei is a resourceful man,” 
observed Doctor Tagala. “He surely 
can devise some means whereby this 
impuden fellow may be restrained.” 

“He has already done so. As you 
know, he motored back to New York 
early this morning, but I had a long- 
distance telephone conversation with 


him a few minutes ago. He made a 
very good suggestion, but the execu- 
tion of it will have to be left to you.” 

“To me?” 

“You remember hearing me speak 
of the young lady who came here look- 
ing for The Gray Phantom. Her name 
is Helen Hardwick, and she is much 
too astute for her own good. She’s 
learned a number of things that won’t 
bear repeating, and among them is the 
identity of Mr. Shei. Of course, as 
soon as I found out how much she 
knew, I saw that she would have to 
be put out of the way, and I told Mr. 
Shei so over the telephone. He over- 
ruled my plan; or, rather, he suggested 
an improvement.” 

“What was it?” 

“To let the young lady remain on 
earth five or six days longer; in other 
words, until Mr. Shei had cashed in his 
chips. You see, doctor, The Gray 
Phantom has quite a crush on the young 
lady, and he would rather go through 
hell fire than have a single hair on her 
head hurt.” 

Helen felt the blood rushing to her 
head. 

“T am beginning to comprehend,” re- 
marked Doctor Tagala. “It is Mr. 
Shei’s plan to keep The Gray Phantom 
in check by threatening to inflict harm 
on the young lady. An excellent idea, 
but a trifle vague.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing vague about it, 
and it involves something far more sub- 
stantial than mere threats. Can’t you 
guess, doctor?” 

There came an interval of silence. 
Evidently Doctor Tagala was exercis- 
ing his imagination. Helen crept a lit- 
tle closer, then peered through the nar- 
row crack between the door and the 
jamb. Only two or three feet from her, 
with his lips curled into a leer, sat 
Slade. Her eyes traveled a little far- 
ther until she saw Doctor Tagala, and 
suddenly she caught her breath. It re- 
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quired all her self-control to keep from 
betraying her presence. She had seen 
the face twice before, first in the 
Thelma Theater and later at the win- 
dow of the room in which Slade had 
interviewed her shortly after her arrival 
at Azurecrest, and on each occasion the 
sight had given her a chill. The coarse 
and brutal features, framed by black 
hair that reached almost to the shoul- 
ders, stood out in sharp contrast to 
the man’s cultured speech and polished 
manners. Again, as she saw the brutish 
lips and the flaming eyes, she received 
an impression of something evil and 
loathsome. She leaned weakly against 
the wall, and then she heard again Doc- 
tor Tagala’s voice. 

“T am very poor at making conjec- 
tures. You will have to enlighten me.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Shei’s orders are 
that you are to inoculate the young lady 
with the laughing fever. You will cal- 
culate the dose just as you did in the 
cases of the seven millionaires. The 
Phantom will be told that the antidote 
will be administered on the one condi- 
tion that he goes back to his bailiwick 
and keeps his hands out of Mr. Shei’s 
affairs. That will keep him on his good 
behavior for a week, and by that time 
Mr. Shei will have cleaned up.” 

“And the young lady?” 

Slade laughed unpleasantly. “She 
knows too much, as I have already told 
you. A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. Much knowledge is apt to prove 
fatal. You will merely forget to admin- 
ister the antidote when the time comes.” 

Doctor Tagala gave a rumbling laugh. 
Helen felt a sudden chill. She leaned 
weakly against the wall. Inoculation 
with what Slade had called the laugh- 
ing fever seemed far more dreadful 
than death itself. 

“By the way, doctor,” Slade went 
on, “I hope the antidote is safely hid- 
den ?” 

“You may rest assured on that point,” 
Tagala declared. “I have hidden it so 
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securely that not even Mr. Shei kno 
where to find it.” 

“Good. That being the case, our 
seven millionaire friends would be in a 
bad fix if a sudden misfortune should 
befall you.” 

“Nothing on earth could save them,” 
said Tagala emphatically. “The secret 
is in my exclusive possession. No other 
man could diagnose the malady, much 
less prescribe a remedy. The lives of 
the seven gentlemen are absolutely in 
my hand.” 

“Then there isn’t the slightest chance 
of Mr. Shei’s plans falling through ?” 

“Not the slightest. The seven gen- 
tlemen will pay Mr. Shei’s price, and 
within a week we shall all be rich be- 
yond the dreams of avarice.” The 
gloating tones hinted that Doctor Ta- 
gala’s imagination was luxuriating in 
enchanting visions. ‘By the way, when 
do we inoculate the young lady?” 

“Better wait till evening,” suggested 
Slade. “There will be less danger of 
interruption then.” 

Helen turned away. She feared an 
involuntary cry of horror would be- 
tray her if she remained longer. Steady- 
ing herself with great difficulty, she 
stole out of the laboratory and slipped 
back into her room. Her watch showed 
half past five, and the inoculation 
would probably not take place for an 
hour or two. In the meantime she 
wanted to think and if possible find a 
way of escape, but the fierce pounding 
of the blood against her temples seemed 
to preclude clear thinking. 

Her only distinct thought was that 
she must flee from Azurecrest no mat- 
ter what dangers and difficulties she 
might encounter. She felt that The 
Gray Phantom would gladly fling his 
life away in order to protect her, but 
in this instance his hands were tied. 
He could not make a single move with- 
out rendering her predicament worse, 
and that fact would restrain him, much 
as he might rebel against his enforced 
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inaction. Mr. Shei’s men would point 
out to him that her safety depended on 
an unresisting attitude on his part. He 
could not know what she had just 
learned from the conversation between 
Slade and Tagala, that it was their in- 
tion to take her life, anyway. 

Somehow, she told herself, she must 
manage to escape from the horrors 
awaiting her at Azurecrest. [ven be- 
ing clawed and torn by the savage dog 
seemed preferable to the slightest touch 
of Doctor Tagala’s hand. She shud- 
dered whenever her imagination con- 
jured up a vision of his repelling fea- 
tures, and a hoarse cry rose in her throat 
at thought of being inoculated with the 
fearful malady. Miss Neville’s maniacal 
outbursts. were still ringing in her ears, 
and she remembered the hideous strains 
that had poured from the lips of the dy- 
ing woman in the Thelma Theater. 

The recollections filled her with sick- 
ening terror. With ghastly visions float- 
ing before her eyes, she rushed blindly 
from the room. The hall was deserted, 
and she scurried down the stairs as if 
pursued by a monster. She reached the 
outer door without hindrance, and a 
flickering hope began to stir within her 
as she scanned the wide stretch of lawn 
surrounding the house. The long shad- 
ows cast by the trees gave her an addi- 
tional sense of safety. Swiftly, without 
a backward glance, she started to run. 
Her hopes rose higher and higher as 
she plunged into the thick shadows 
among the trees. In a few moments 
now, if her flight remained unnoticed, 
she would have reached the fence. 
Somehow she would manage to scale it, 
or maybe she could find an opening 
somewhere. 

She quickened her pace, but of a sud- 
en a low, rumbling growl sent a chill 
through her veins. She stopped, stood 
crouching behind the scraggy trunk of 
a hemlock, and glanced wildly in all 
directions. With great leaps and skips, 
a huge, black form was rushing toward 
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her, its teeth gleaming ominously be- 
tween slavering jaws. In a few mo- 
ments it would be at her throat, and 
then Once more a vision of Doc- 
tor Tagala’s repulsive features filled her 
with dread. Again she looked about 
her, then raced swiftly in the direction 
where the shadows were thickest. Be- 
hind her the underbrush crackled be- 
neath the paws of the savage beast. In 
a momefit or two he would be snapping 
at her heels. 

Again hope rose within her. <A 
squatty shed loomed within a narrow 
clearing. With the strength of frenzy 
she sped toward it. If she could reach 
it before the dog could overtake her, 
she would be temporarily safe. A great 
terror urged her on with the speed of 
the wind. Now the dog was snatching 
at the hem of her fluttering skirt, but 
she was already at the door. With a 
final exertion of strength she pushed it 
open and rushed in, then slammed it 
shut behind her. With a deep breath 
of relief she lurched against the wall. 
Suddenly she recoiled as from a biow. 

“What are you doin’ here?” queried 
a gruff voice. 

She stared into the dusk around her. 
A few wisps of waning sunlight strag- 
gled in through a small window in the 
rear. Gradually, as her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the dusk, she descried a 
stocky figure leaning over a shovel. It 
was the sour-faced individual who had 
opened the gate for her on her arrival 
at Azurecrest. Little by little, as her 
pupils responded to the dim light, she 
took in each detail of the scene. An 
amazed gasp slipped from her lips. 

An oblong space had been torn up in 
the center of the flooring and on each 
side of it were little mounds of dirt. 
Instinctively she stepped closer and 
looked down into a rectangular hol- 
low. She had a weird sensation that she 
vas looking into a grave, and with a 
shudder she glanced up into the man’s 
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“What—what’s that?” she asked 
hoarsely, indicating the hollow. 

The man guffawed. “Better not ask 
questions, miss. This is a nasty job, 
and you’d better clear out.” 

He looked aside just then, and she 
followed his glance. In a corner of the 
shed she saw a heap vaguely resem- 
bling a human form. Her feet seemed 
to drag her forward in spite of her 
horror, and she lifted the blanket that 
covered the figure. Then she stood 
rigid, her tightly drawn lips stifling 
the cry that rose m her throat. At 
once she recognized the features of 
Miss Neville, the woman whose mani- 
acal laughter had startled her the night 
she arrived at Azurecrest. The face 
was white and rigid now, but the 
wraith of a ghastly smile lingered on 
her lips. A long, shuddering moan es- 
caped her, and then she sank limply to 
the floor. 

She had a weird sensation, during the 
hours that followed, that she was tread- 
ing on the brink of oblivion. A merci- 
ful mist seemed to obscure everything. 
She was dimly aware of being carried 
from the shed and placed on a long, 
white table. Through the haze that en- 
gulfed her she glimpsed the repulsive 
features of Doctor Tagala. She felt 
a sting in the arm, and then a sicken- 
ing substance raced through her veins. 
For a time she felt as though unseen 
hands were wafting her body through 
a limitless void. Somewhere—far away, 
she thought—there was laughter, and 
she had a curious impression that it was 
coming from her own lips. 

Dawn came, and a flood of sunlight 
brightened the void through which she 
was roaming. The strange and wild 
fancies that had flitted around her 
throughout the night seemed to melt 
away, and now she saw things more 
clearly. She was standing at a tele- 
phone, and over the wire came a voice 
that sounded strangely familiar. Words 
poured from her lips, but they seemed 
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futile and meaningless, and then an ins 
voluntary contraction of laryngeal mus- 
cles filled the room with wild strains of 
laughter. It frightened her, and just 
then a hand jerked her away. 

“That'll do,” said a voice, and she 
thought it was Slade’s. “The Gray 
Phantom has heard enough.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHECKMATED. 


MASS of jagged, elongated clouds 
hovered like scowling  specters 
over Azurecrest. A raw wind sighed 
moodily among the birches and hemlocks 
as The Gray Phantom reached the apex 
of the hill. Stopping within fifty yards 
of the high picket fence, he glanced 
toward the house that once had served 
him as a retreat and shelter against the 
activities of the police. The white trim- 
mings of doors and windows gleamed 
faintly in the dusk and here and there 
a light twinkled through the trees. 
The Phantom turned away and 
walked a few paces toward the fence. 
On the trip from the city he had tried 
to exclude Helen from his mind, for 
each thought of her was maddening, 
and he needed a cool brain and a steady 
nerve if he were to accomplish his pur- 
pose. By sheer force of will he had 
tried to forget the hysterical laughter 
he had heard over the wire and which 
had told him with grim eloquence what 
had happened to her. To keep disturb- 
ing thoughts from his mind, he had out- 
lined several plans of procedure and 
prepared himself for the difficult and 
perilous task that awaited him. 
After a brief search over the rugged 
ground, he stopped at the side of a huge 
bowlder and cleared away an accumw- 
lation of dry twigs, dead branches, and 
rotting weeds. After the obstruction 
had been removed, an opening barely 
large enough to permit him to crawl 
through appeared at the base of the 
rock. It slanted gently into the ground, 
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then widened into a tunnel in which 
he was able to walk upright. During 
his sojourn at Azurecrest it had often 
occurred to him that an emergency exit 
might some day prove desirable, and 
he had built the tunnel in consequence. 
He had not happened to mention the 
existence of the passage when he sold 
the place, and he did not think it likely 
that the new owner had discovered it. 
Though he had never had occasion to 
use it during his occupancy, it now 
gave him a distinct advantage in that it 
enabled him to enter the house secretly 
and by an easy route. 

Reaching the farther end of the tun- 
nel, he fumbled along the wall until 
he found a spring deftly hidden in a 
crevice. Evidently the mechanism was 
still in good working order, for a door 
swung squeakily on unoiled hinges. He 
passed inside, touched another spring, 
and the door swung shut. In another 
moment he had switched on an electric 
light. 

The room was narrow and almost 
square, and there were neither windows 
nor visible doors. It was supplied with 
air through ingeniously hidden venti- 
lators and The Phantom had fitted it up 
for brief occupancy. Occasionally it 
had suited his mood to retire to the hid- 
den chamber and read one of his favorite 
books. 

Throwing off the light overcoat he 
had been wearing, he then examined his 
automatic and the little pocket case in 
which he carried a number of carefully 
selected tools that had stood him in good 
stead in numerous emergencies. De- 
spite the advantage afforded him by the 
tunnel and the secret room, he would 
be surrounded by dangers at every_step. 
He had no doubt Mr. Shei’s henchmen 
would kill him on sight, and he could 
not afford to toss his life away reck- 
lessly while Helen was in danger. 

He glanced at his watch. It was only 
a little after ten, and sounds reaching 
him through the ventilator shaft warned 
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him that the occupants of the house 
were still about. As soon as the house 
had quieted down a little, he would try 
the first plan on his program. If that 
failed, he was holding two or three oth- 
ers in reserve. 

For half an hour he waited, then 
a sliding panel opened at his touch on 
a spring, and he ascended a narrow 
spiral stairway that terminated in what 
appeared to be a blank wall. His hand 
touched a lever, and The Phantom 
passed through an aperture that in- 
stantly closed behind him. He was 
standing in a dark room in a seldom 
frequented part of the house. He ad- 
vanced a few steps, then stood still, 
listening. Some one was laughing, and 
in the darkness the sounds impressed 
him even more forcibly than they had 
in the light of day. He walked on, try- 
ing desperately to exclude the agonizing 
accents from his ears. Hurriedly he 
opened a door, then as quickly drew it 
to again. Some one was passing in the 
hall outside. 

He waited till the footsteps moved 
away, then looked warily out. A tall 
figure, walking with a brisk, swinging 
gait, was turning into one of the rooms 
farther down the corridor. As soon as 
the door had closed behind him, The 
Phantom followed on tiptoe. Noticing 
that the hall was deserted, he bent his 
ear to the keyhole. Two voices, one 
of them speaking with a distinct for- 
eign accent, were talking in tones sig- 
nifying that they had reason to be well 
pleased with themselves. They were 
discussing the progress of Mr. Shei’s 
adventure and congratulating them- 
selves on the prospect of becoming im- 
mensely rich within a few days. 

The Phantom, listening intently, was 
learning several facts of interest. The 
two speakers were addressing each other 
as Doctor Tagala and Mr, Slade, and 
he gathered from divers remarks that 
the latter was in charge of affairs at 
Azurecrest while Mr, Shei was watch- 
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ing developments in New York. Doc- 
tor Tagala seemed to be the scientist 
who had discovered the poison that was 
the chief factor in Mr. Shei’s scheme. 
Having absorbed a great deal of use- 
ful information, The Phantom raised 
his head from the keyhole. Then he 
flexed his muscles and drew the auto- 
matic from his pocket. Here was his 
opportunity for putting his first plan to 
the test. It was cruder than the alter- 
native ones, but it might also prove 
vastly more effective. His hand closed 
around the knob. With automatic in 
one hand he softly pushed the door 
open, entering so silently that for sev- 
eral moments neither of the two men in 
the room was aware of the intrusion. 
He gazed for an instant at the singu- 
larly repulsive face of the man ad- 
dressed as Doctor Tagala, then gave his 
companion a fleeting glance of inspec- 
tion, noticing that Slade had the strong 
jaw and aggressiveness of manners that 
usually go with a domineering person- 
ality. Only the eyes, shifty and un- 


magnetic, gave him a suspicion that 


there was a weak strain in the man’s 
moral fiber. Smiling affably, with 
every nerve in his body atingle, he ad- 
vanced to the table. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said 
softly. 

With a hoarse cry Slade sprang from 
his chair, but Doctor Tagala gave the 
intruder only a cold, impersonal glance. 

“Sit down, Slade,” ordered The Phan- 
tom, “and both of you keep your 
hands on the table.” He made a sig- 
nificant gesture with the automatic. 

Slade stared and looked as if not quite 
certain that his eyes were to be trusted. 

“How the devil did you get in?” he 
exclaimed explosively. He tried hard 
to get a grip on himself, but the twitch- 
ing of the lines around his mouth 
showed that he was ill at ease. “But 
then,” he added, steadying his voice with 
an effort, “I suppose anything is pos- 
sible for The Gray Phantom.” 
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“Ah, so you are The Gray Phantom?” — 
Doctor Tagala seemed mildly impressed. 
“I have heard a great deal of you, and 
I have felt some curiosity in regard to 
you. I must confess to a great disap- 
pointment, however. I did not think a 
man of your genius would descend to 
such crude methods. Of you I had ex- 
pected subtlety and finesse. Bah!” 

Slade was rapidly regaining his self- 
control, but he kept his hands obediently 
on the table. From time to time he cast 
an uneasy glance into the muzzle of 
The Phantom’s pistol. 

“T can’t imagine how you got in,” 
he admitted. “How you got past the 
picket fence, the dogs, and the watch- 
men is too much for me. But, now that 
you are here, what do you intend to do? 
I suppose it has something to do with 
Miss Hardwick?” 

“Precisely, Slade.” 

The other sneered. “Don’t you real- 
ize that there’s nothing you can do? 
What you heard over the telephone wire 
should have warned you to keep hands 
off. Miss Hardwick’s life is absolutely 
in our power.” 

“For the present, yes; but I think 
the situation will soon be reversed.” 

“How?” 

The Phantom’s lids contracted and his 
eyes held a steely glitter as he looked 
down at the man in the chair. -Then 
he cast a quick glance over his shoul- 
der. At any moment some one was apt 
to enter and deprive him of his advan- 
tage. 

“T intend to fight the devil with fire,” 
he announced. “In other words, I am 
going to fight your Mr. Shei with his 
own weapons. Mr. Shei works through 
fear. He hopes to induce his seven vic- 
tims to surrender half of their-fortunes 
to him by putting the fear of death into 
them. Now, it’s a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways.” 

“Suppose you come to the point,” 
suggested Slade sneeringly. 

“Very well. I understand that you, 
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Slade, are in charge here during Mr. 
Shei’s absence. I want you to do two 
things at once. One of them is to re- 
lease Miss Hardwick immediately; the 
other, to have the antidote administered 
to her.” 

Slade’s eyes left the automatic and 
gave The Phantom an insolent glance. 
“A bit dictatorial, aren’t your Has it 
occurred to you that I might refuse ’” 

“Certainly.” The Phantom smiled, 
but his eyes were hard as steel. “Mr. 
Shei has probably considered the possi- 
bility that his seven victims may refuse 
to accept his terms, but he feels fairly 
sure that in the end they will submit. 
His whole scheme is based on the idea 
that a man will do almost anything to 
escape death. So will you, Slade; espe- 
cially when I convince you that you 
will never leave this room alive unless 
you do as I say.” 

Slade shifted uneasily in his chair. 
A tinge of gray was slowly creeping into 
his face. 

“Make no mistake, Slade,” The Phan- 
tom went on. “It’s true there are no 
bloodstains on my hands, but this time 
I am gambling for higher stakes than 
ever before in my life. I could kill you 
without the slightest scruple.” 

His eyes, as he looked down at the 
other man, were keen as rapiers. He 
spoke each word with an emphasis that 
spelled terrible earnestness. Slade 
winced and writhed beneath his lower- 
ing gaze. 

“What—what do you want me to 
do?” he stammered. 

The Phantom felt a thrill as he saw 
that the other was yielding. He had 
judged him correctly at first glance. 
Slade, despite his swaggers and bluster- 
ing, was at heart a coward. 

“In the first place, you are to instruct 
Doctor Tagala to administer the anti- 
dote to Miss Hardwick immediately. I 
will give you exactly sixty seconds. If 
you have not obeyed by that time, you 
will be a dead man.” 
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To emphasize the threat, The Phan- 
tom took out his watch. Slade turned 
a quavering glance on the scientist. He 
opened his lips to speak, but Doctor Ta- 
gala anticipated him. 

“T dislike to interrupt such a dra- 
matic scene,” he declared in drawling 
tones edged with a faint trace of sar- 
casm, “but it has proceeded far enough. 
You see, my dear Gray Phantom, that 
even if Mr. Slade should give me such 
absurd instructions as you request, I 
would refuse to comply with them. 
Furthermore, in order to save you need- 
less waste of energy, let me inform you 
that the antidote is concealed in a place 
where I alone know where to find it. 
We are protected against every conceiv- 
able emergency.” 

The Phantom felt a presentiment of 
defeat, but his face, tense and threat- 
ening, showed not the slightest sign of 
it. With a quick movement he turned 
the pistol from Slade and pointed the 
muzzle straight at Doctor Tagala’s 
head. 

“All right, doctor,” he said crisply, 
“in that case let me warn you that I 
could kill you with just as little scruple 
as I could Slade.” 

But the scientist only folded his arms 
and smiled. A look of patient amuse- 
ment crossed his swarthy and evil face. 

“That is an excellent example of what 
you Americans call bluff,” he drawled. 
“You can’t frighten me, for I know 
you have not the slightest intention to 
kill me. If you take my life, the anti- 
dote will never be found, and then the 
charming young lady will die. Mr. 
Shei anticipated just such a situation 
as this when he made me the sole cus- 
todian of the antidote.” 

A trace of disappointment passed over 
The Phantom’s face; a sense of baf- 
flement took hold of him as he realized 
that, thanks to Mr. Shei’s ingenious 
precautions, his first plan had failed dis- 
astrously. Still pointing the pistol, he 
backed slowly toward the door. 
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“Mr. Shei wins this time,” he frankly 
acknowledged, “but he will lose in the 
end. The Gray Phantom was never 
beaten yet. I wish you good night, gen- 
tlemen.” 

With that he was out of the door 
and running swiftly down the hall. 
With a cry of rage Slade sprang from 
the chair and started in pursuit, blowing 
a pocket whistle as he ran. Men ap- 
peared from every direction, and Slade 
shouted orders that the house and 
grounds be thoroughly searched at once. 
The men scattered, and in a few mo- 
ments the search was on. 

But The Gray Phantom, safe in his 
hidden chamber, was already at work 
on the details of his next move. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DOCTOR TRAGALA’S DISCOVERY. 
GLANCE at his watch as he en- 
tered the secret room showed The 
Phantom that daybreak was not far 
away. In a little while it would be 


highly unsafe for him to walk about the 
house; besides, the execution of his 
next move depended for its success on 


darkness and quiet. To jeopardize his 
project by a reckless move would be the 
height of folly and might result in dis- 
astrous consequences. Much as _ his 
fears and anxiety urged him to imme- 
diate action, The Phantom decided to 
wait till the following night. 

He lay down on the cot and slept by 
snatches. Now and then, as a faint but 
terrifying sound came down the ven- 
tilator shaft, he awoke with a start. 
Peals of unnatural laughter, sounding 
remotely in the darkness of the hidden 
chamber, started a cold sweat on his 
forehead. By sheer physical force he 
would shut out the sounds, knowing 
that for the present he could do noth- 
ing, but the mutterings that fell from 
his lips and the convulsive clenching 
of his hands boded no good for Mr. 
Shei and his followers. 


Morning came, and he tried to fix his ~ 
mind on his forthcoming move. A grim 
look came into his face as he contem- 
plated the step he was about to take. 
Ordinarily he would have shrunk from 
it in disgust, for it was an expedient he 
had never employed in the past. Now, 
however, with the life of Helen Hard- 
wick in danger, he must employ what- 
ever means might prove effective. It 
was no time for niceties or scruples. 
Besides, there was no reason why he 
should be restrained by ethical consid- 
erations when dealing with blackguards 
like Mr. Shei and his retainers. 

The hours dragged. A troubled look 
on his face, The Phantom paced the 
floor of the narrow chamber. His plans 
for the night were complete except for 
one detail. Cudgel his brain as he 
might, there was one small but impor- 
tant matter that continued to puzzle 
him. [Evening came, and the solution 
of the difficulty still eluded him. He was 
a little faint from hunger, for he had 
not eaten for twenty-four hours, and 
he wondered if his brain would not 
work better after a visit to the pantry. 
In a little while the house would quiet 
down for the night, and then he could 
safely leave his hiding place. 

At last he was ready for action. He 
gave his automatic a careful inspection. 
Into his pocket he put a coil of thin but 
strong rope which he had unearthed 
from an old chest. Then he turned off 
the light and ascended the spiral stair- 
way. After listening in vain for sounds, 
he tiptoed out in the hallway, then down 
the main stairway. The entire house 
seemed immersed in sleep, and even the 
strained laughter had stopped for a time. 
Evidently the occupants of the house, 
never guessing that it he-was hiding in 
their very midst, supposed that The 
Gray Phantom had left Azurecrest. 

He felt more alert after gratifying 
his hunger in the well-stocked pantry. 
By the back stairway he returned to the 
second floor. Silent as a shadow he 
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walked down the hall, pausing briefly 
before every door and listening. It was 
important that he should locate Doctor 
Tagala’s room, for his whole plan re- 
volved around the scientist. Also, he 
was anxious to take the doctor com- 
pletely by surprise. 

At one of the doors he stopped longer 
than before thé others. A faint reek 
of chemicals filtered through the key- 
hole, and in a vague sense the odor 
suggested Doctor Tagala’s nearness. 
Neither light nor sound came through 
the tiny opening, so evidently there was 
no one in the room. The door was 
locked, but a simple operation with one 
of the tools in his case opened it read- 
ily, and he stepped inside. 

He peered sharply into the darkness 
before he thought it safe to snap on his 
electric flash light. As the small point 
of light played over floor and Walls, he 
knew at once that the room was a chem- 
ical laboratory. Chemistry had always 
held a strong fascination for him, and 
his knowledge of the science was far 
more comprehensive than the average 
layman’s. Something prompted him to 
glance twice at the long rows of bot- 
tles stacked on shelves around the room. 
Stepping closer, he read some of the 
labels, and suddenly he gave a faint 
chuckle of elation. The problem that 
had puzzled him all day was at last 
solved. From its place on the shelf 
he took a small bottle containing a col- 
orless fluid, and slipped it into his 
pocket. The chemical was a very ordi- 
nary one, but he expected it to serve a 
highly useful purpose. 

Again he darted the electric gleam 
over the room. At one side was a door, 
and as he bent his ear to the keyhole he 
heard sounds of deep and regular 
breathing. Something told him that the 
sleeper was Doctor Tagala, for it seemed 
only logical that the scientist should oc- 
cupy the room adjoining the laboratory. 
Quickly extinguishing his flash light, he 
turned the knob and noiselessly pushed 
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the door open, then stepped softly in 
the direction whence the sounds of 
breathing came. Once more he brought 
his flash light into play, but only to 
assure himself by a swift glance that 
the sleeper was Tagala. 

A faint, triumphant grin curled his 
lips, and then the flash disappeared in 
his pocket. For a moment, standing in 
utter darkness, he tensed his muscles for 
action. In an instant he pressed his 
knee firmly against the sleeper’s chest 
and wound his fingers tightly around 
Tagala’s throat. A harsh rumble 
sounded in the doctor’s windpipe, but 
the firm clutch over his Adam’s apple 
prevented an outcry. He writhed, 
squirmed, doubled up his knees, and at- 
tempted to fight with his arms, but The 
Phantom gradually increased the pres- 
sure on his throat, and his struggle grew 
feebler and feebler. Finally, when he 
was nearly exhausted, The Phantom 
took out a cloth with which he had pro- 
vided himself before leaving the secret 
room, and applied it as a gag. The 
doctor made only a feeble show of re- 
sistance while his arms and legs were 
bound, and finally The Phantom took 
the limp form on his back and started 
from the room. 

Every inch of the way was beset with 
perils. A board creaking under the 
double weight of captor and captive 
might bring on a sudden attack, or one 
of the occupants of the house might be 
encountered in the hall. But luck was 
with The Phantom, and in a short time 
he had placed his burden on the cot in 
the hidden chamber. Panting from the 
strenuous exercise, he removed the gag 
from his prisoner’s mouth, then switched 
on the light. 

The doctor, breathing stertorously, 
his face almost black from the recent 
choking, wriggled his arms and legs in 
a futile effort to free himself. Seeing 
it was hopeless, he subsided and looked 
dazedly about him. His eyes opened 
wide as he saw The Phantom. 
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“You—again!” he exclaimed. 

The Phantom smiled at sight of his 
stupe faction. 

“You didn’t suppose I would give up 
so easily; did you, doctor? You don’t 
seem particularly pleased to see me. No 
doubt you thought I left Azurecrest 
after the fizzle last night. I suppose 
you are wondering where you are. It 
is enough for you to know that you 
will never leave this room until we have 
had an understanding, and that for the 
present you may regard yourself as my 
prisoner. Your confederates will never 
find you, and you may as well recon- 
cile yourself to the fact that they are 
unable to help you.” 

Tagala, gradually recovering breath 
and wits, looked balefully at The Phan- 
tom. 

“You—you will suffer for this!” he 
muttered thickly. Again he strained at 
the cords around his ankles and wrists, 
but he soon saw that it was useless. 
“We know how to deal with meddlers.” 

The Phantom smiled complacently. 


As yet it had not occurred to his pris- 
oner to cry for help, and The Phantom 
had no fear of the result if he should 


do so. Though Slade and the others 
were not far away, they were as harm- 
less as if they did not exist. Save for 
the ventilating shaft, the room was 
practically soundproof, and the exits 
were so completely hidden that they 
would never be able to locate the cham- 
ber. 

“We shall see,” was his calm re- 
sponse. “Mr. Shei appears to be a very 
shrewd man, but even he has his limi- 
tations. The infirmities of age are be- 
ginning to show a marked effect on his 
strategy. He is too old for this sort 
of thing.” 

“So,” said the scientist in queer tones, 
“you think you know him?” 

The Phantom nodded. “I had an en- 
counter with him some years ago, and 
he proved to me then that he had ex- 
traordinary astuteness. As a matter of 
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fact, he was a little too much for me 
The other day I ran into him by acci- 
dent, and we had quite a pleasant little 
chat.” 

Tagala lay motionless on the cot while 
his eyes, slowly recovering their cus- 
tomary brilliance, searched The Phan- 
tom’s face. 

“The police are laboring under the de- 
lusion that you are Mr. Shei,” he dryly 
observed. 

“Oh, well, the police are not particu- 
Jarly bright at times.” The Phantom 
shrugged. “Now, doctor, you and I 
are going to have a very serious talk. 
I was outmaneuwvered last night, but this 
is my round. I shall convince you by 
a very simple method that it will be wise 
for you to place the antidote in my 
hands.” 

Despite his humiliation and physical 
discomfort, the doctor gave a con- 
temptuous laugh. 

“Fool!” he snorted. “Every move 
you make is foredoomed to failure. We 
have provided against every possible 
emergency. Our plan is already a cer- 
tain success. Only this afternoon Mr. 
Shei telephones me from New York that 
everything is going well. A group of 
the most celebrated physicians in Amer- 
ica have held several consultations with- 
out practical results. They are utterly 
at a loss to diagnose the disease or to 
prescribe even a palliative. Poor idiots! 
It took me years to perfect the toxin, 
and they have only a few days in which 
to combat its effects. On the seventh 
day after the inoculation, the seven sub- 
jects will be doomed unless the antidote 
is administered in the meantime. After 
the seventh day it will be too late. Mr. 
Shei told me that two of the subjects 
are already in a mood to discuss terms. 
Perhaps by to-morrow they will place 
half of their fortunes at Mr. Shei’s 
feet.” 

“You seem very confident of success,” 
observed The Phantom. 

“Our success is already assured. In 
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a few days I shall be wealthier than I 
ever before dreamed of being. Some 
people scoff at money, but it is an 
excellent thing for all that. All my 
life, while pursuing my scientific inves- 
tigations, I have had my eye on what 
you Americans call the main chance. 
I never dreamed that I should realize 
my hopes through an accidental discov- 
ery. Ever hear of the datura plant?” 

The Phantom shook his head. 

“It grows in great profusion in my 
native soil, the Malay States, but it can 
be transplanted or produced almost any- 
where. It is an odd plant, from four 
to six feet high, with wide-spreading 
branches and black flowers that are 
shaped like trumpets. Children have 
been known to die after eating the seeds, 
which are very poisonous. A few years 
ago, after an extensive tour in Europe, 
I returned to my native land and was 
called upon to treat a child who had 
eaten a great quantity of the seeds. It 
was then I made the discovery that shall 
make me a wealthy man in a few days. 
It was a mere accident, but isn’t our 
whole life a series of accidents.” 

He smiled philosophically, for he had 
quite recovered from the effects of his 
recent humiliation. 

“If you will permit me to explain a 
little further,” he went on, “I think you 
will understand how invincible we are 
and how foolish it is for you to oppose 
us. The poisonous property of the da- 
tura plant is known as daturin. It isa 
very curious drug. Its active principle 
is a mixture of a kind of atropine and 
hyoscyamine, but the true nature of 
the component alkaloids has never been 
fully determined. It is one of the mys- 
teries of nature. Among the symptoms 
of datura poisoning are hoarseness, dry- 
ness of the mouth, dilation of the 
pupils, disturbed heart action, bad mem- 
ory, and a curious vocal affection that 
Produces involuntary laughter. No 
chemical antidote had been either known 
or suggested until I made my accidental 
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discovery. It has suited my purpose tc 
keep that discovery to myself.” 

There was an elated smirk on his face, 
and The Phantom turned away in dis- 
gust. 

“I came to America,” continued the 
doctor in oily tones,,“and by mere 
chance made the acquaintance of our 
remarkable Mr. Shei. I shall not weary 
you by reciting all the details. I hap- 
pened to mention my discovery to Mr. 
Shei, and his brilliant mind immediately 
conceived the idea of putting it to a 
highly profitable use. Like all great 
things, his plan was simplicity itself. 
His theory was based on the fact, so 
aptly stated by yourself last night, that 
the average run of mortals can be most 
effectively controlled through the factor 
of fear. He suggested that if a deadly 
malady were communicated to a num- 
ber of wealthy men, they could easily 
be persuaded to pay almost any price 
for a sure antidote, especially if the 
antidote were the exclusive property of 
an individual or an organization. 


“That was the beginning of the idea. 
It required quite a little elaboration. 
The chief factors in the plan were the 


poison and the antidote. The antidote 
was in readiness, but the poison had to 
be so adjusted that it would produce 
death within a specified time unless the 
antidote were administered meanwhile. 
If the plan was to succeed, we must be 
in a position to tell the subjects that 
they would die within a certain num- 
ber of days unless they paid our price 
for the antidote. You probably know, 
since you appear to be an educated man, 
that the ancient Chinese knew how to 
adjust poisons so as to produce death 
within a certain time. All my life I 
have been making special studies along 
that line, and my discoveries proved 
very valuable in connection with Mr. 
Shei’s project. Yet, for a long time, I 
was unable to adjust the poison with 
sufficient accuracy. With Mr. Shei’s 
assistance I fitted up a laboratory here 
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and began making additional researches. 
It was necessary to have human sub- 
jects for the experiments, and Mr. Shei 
furnished me several. Two or three, 
who were inoculated in the early stages 
of the work, failed to react properly to 
the antidote, and one or two of them 
were unfortunate enough to die.” 

“You murdered them, in plain words,” 
suggested The Phantom curtly. 

“Harsh word, my dear Gray Phan- 
tom. As a whole, the experiments were 
highly successful. I discovered how to 
adjust the poison so as to produce death 
within a specified time. We were now 
ready to go ahead with the plan. Mr. 
Shei selected the victims, and I showed 
a number of his most trusted men how 
the poison was to be injected. [ach of 
these, with an assistant, was assigned to 
one of the seven victims chosen by Mr. 
Shei, and the whole number of inocula- 
tions were successfully accomplished the 
other night. Ina few days ig 

“What about Miss Darrow ?” inquired 
The Phantom brusquely. “What did 
you gain by murdering her?” 

“Really, I wish you would drop that 
unpleasant word from your vocabulary. 
Miss Darrow had been unfortunate 
enough to learn certain facts which 
were detrimental to Mr. Shei. She had 
been watched constantly, and she was 
followed to the Thelma that night. Her 
actions were peculiar, and Mr. Shei’s 
agents suspected she was on the point 
of making embarrassing revelations. I 
was in New York at the time and hap- 
pened to be within reach, so the agents 
communicated with me. I arrived just 
in time to prevent unpleasant conse- 
quences. In another moment she might 
have made some very damaging dis- 
closures. In fact, she had already sent 
a peculiarly worded note to that remark- 
able person whose name eludes me.” 

“Vincent Starr?” suggested The 
Phantom. 

“Precisely. Mr. Starr is one of your 
highly temperamental geniuses. Just 
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how much Miss Darrow had learned” 
will never be known, but I thought it 
advisable to act promptly. The amount 
of poison [ injected into her veins was 
carefully calculated to produce death 
within a few minutes.” 

The Phantom mastered his sense of 
loathing. What he was learning might 
prove highly useful later on, 

“Wouldn’t a knife thrust have been 
quicker and safer?’ he suggested. 
“Even in the few minutes between the 
inoculation of the poison and Miss Dar- 
row’s death she might have blurted out 
all she knew.” 

“There was slight danger of that. 
The poison always blunts one’s mental 
faculties, especially when given in such 
a large dose. It was very unlikely that 
Miss Darrow would speak coherently in 
the brief interval while the poison 
acted. A quick thrust with a knife 
would perhaps have been safer, but we 
needed the moral effect.” 

“The—what?” 

The satisfied gleam in the doctor’s 
eyes testified that he was quite at ease 
once more, despite the cords that inca- 
pacitated him for action. 

“Yes, the moral effect was valuable. 
You see, the seven victims selected by 
Mr. Shei had to be impressed with the 
deadliness of the poison. Unless they 
were thoroughly convinced that the poi- 
son would kill, they might not have been 
amenable to reason. Miss Darrow’s 
death, coming just a day or two before 
the seven were inoculated, was a valu- 
able object lesson.” 

An wily smile creased the scientist's 
swarthy features. Once more, despite 
his uncomfortable position, he seemed 
hugely content. 

“No doubt,” admitted The Phantom 
ironically. “Mr. Shei doesn’t seem to 
have overlooked anything. What I can't 
understand is why you, a man of sci- 
entific attainments, should consent to do 
the bidding of such a blackguard.” 

“Wealth is a very excellent thing,” 
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said Tagala musingly. “It is even more 
desirable than fame. Mr. Shei has put 
me in the way of acquiring a great for- 
tune, so why should I not serve him?” 

“And what are you going to do with 
the money after you have acquired it 
by such vile methods, granting that your 
scheme succeeds ?” 

“Enjoy life, my friend.” The doc- 
tor’s repulsive features were wreathed 
in smiles. “I have a great capacity for 
appreciating the beautiful things in life. 
Nature works by contrasts. She treated 
me very shabbily as far as physical 
characteristics are concerned, but by 
way of compensation she gave me a taste 
for the only things that really matter. 
[ intend to surround myself with lux- 
uries that aug Indian maharajah might 
envy. I intend to feast my eyes on the 
costliest and the best the world can pro- 
duce. Now perhaps you understand ?” 

The Phantom nodded. Inwardlly he 
tingled and glowed, but his face showed 
nothing but boredom and disgust. The 
insight he had just obtained into Ta- 
gala’s character would have an impor- 
tant bearing on his plan. 

“And now that we understand each 
other,” the doctor continued, “let us 
terminate this rather dreary farce. This 
little room is pleasant enough, but I 
never sleep well in strange places, and 
these cords are not inducive to repose.” 

“You will be free to go wherever you 
please as soon as we have settled the 
little matter I mentioned a moment ago.” 

“Ah! Then you persist in your fool- 
ish determination. Your experience 
last night should have convinced you 
of the futility of your efforts, but I see 
you are as stubborn as ever.” 

“More so,” The Phantom assured 
him. “I have discovered a new 
weapon since last night. Before you 
leave this room, you will have told me 
where the antidote is hidden.” 

Tagala grinned insolently. He tilted 
his head back against the pillow and 
complacently regarded The Phantom. 
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“You are very amusing,” he mur- 
mured. “I thought that 

He stopped and looked toward a cor- 
ner of the ceiling. The Phantom fol- 
lowed his glance, and his figure tensed 
perceptibly. From somewhere above 
their heads came strains of soft, litling 
laughter, edged now and then with a 
hysterical vibration. A pallor began 
to spread over The Phantom’s face. 

“There, my dear Gray Phantom,” said 
the doctor elatedly, “is your answer.” 

The Phantom clenched his fingers 
spasmodically. His face was hard and 
his eyes held a strange gleam. 

“You are mistaken, doctor.” He 
clipped off the words with sinister pre- 
cision. “Until a moment ago I had silly 
scruples about employing my latest 
weapon. After hearing that,” and he in- 
clined his head toward the corner of the 
ceiling, “I have concluded that any 
methods are fair when dealing with 
scoundrels of your type.” 

“That is obviously true,” assented Ta- 
gala cheerfully. “The only difficulty is 
that any methods you employ are cer- 
tain to prove ineffective. Please don’t 
make any more threats against my life. 
I should laugh, and that would be im- 
polite.” 

The Phantom came a step nearer the 
cot. “No,” he said grimly, “I have no 
intention of doing anything so futile. 
I have the best reason in the world for 
not wanting you to die just yet. Also, 
I have discovered a much more effective 
way of dealing with you.” 

An odd emphasis in his tones seemed 
to impress the doctor. A flicker of un- 
easiness crossed his face, but it was 
gone in a moment. 

“Ah!” he murmured derisively. “TI 
might have foreseen it. You mean to 
force me to surrender the antidote by 
torturing me. It is an improvement on 
your previous method, but it will prove 
just as useless. Torture is unpleasant, 
but I can endure any amount of it.” 

“Mistaken again, doctor. Torture is 
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a little too crude, and I am not sure 
you are the type of man that could be 
influenced by it. The plan I have in 
mind is subtler and surer. You told 
me a moment ago that your highest aim 
in life is the enjoyment of beautiful 
things and the prusuit of pleasure.” 

“I told you the truth.” This time 
there was a trace of bewilderment in 
Tagala’s tones. 

From his pocket The Phantom drew 
the bottle he had taken from the labora- 
tory. He studied the label with a pre- 
occupied air, then held it so the man 
on the cot could read the inscription. 
Tagala’s eyes narrowed in perplexity. 

“T have been told,” said The Phan- 
tom casually, “that a single drop of this 
fluid, when injected into the eye, is suf- 
f.cient to cause blindness.” 

The doctor’s hands and feet strained 
spasmodically against the cords. <A 
quick muscular contraction told that 
The Phantom had found his sensitive 
spot. 

“Blind men are not particularly ap- 
preciative of the luxuries and pleasures 
you so vividly described a while ago,” 
The Phantom went on. His voice was 
soft, but there was a faint throb to his 
tones. ‘What good will it do a man to 
accumulate costly and beautiful things 
if he can’t see them?” 

A grayish tinge crept into Tagala’s 
face. His eyes, with a look of horror 
lurking in their depths, were fixed rig- 
idly on The Phantom’s face. 

The Phantom held the bottle to the 
light. A faint but ominous smile was 
playing about his lips. 

“Just a drop of colorless liquid!” he 
murmured, “But what a different com- 
plexion it would put on your prospects, 
Tagala! All the money you hope to 
get through Mr. Shei would be only so 
much rubbish. All the wealth in the 
world couldn’t relieve your misery. 
Don’t you think you had better recon- 
sider 2” ; 

The scientist’s lips fluttered, but no 
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words came. A look of abhorrence ae- 


centuated the repulsiveness of his face. 

With a quick movement The Phan- 
tom stepped toward the cot. The doc- 
tor wriggled and squirmed, but was un- 
able to move. 

“Perhaps, just to convince you that 
I am in earnest, I had better begin by 
blinding the left eye now,” The Phan- 
tom went on, bending slightly over the 
trembling man. With two fingers of 
one hand he pressed back the lids of 
the doctor’s left eye while holding the 
bottle in the other. The scientist rolled 
from side to side, but the firm pressure 
of The Phantom’s knee against his chest 
checked his efforts. Finally, as The 
Phantom was tilting the little bottle 
against the exposed eye, a great sigh of 
horror broke from the doctor’s lips. 

“Stop!” he cried, almost overcome by 
terror. “You have won. I will do any- 
thing you demand. Only don’t blind 
me !” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FIGURE ON THE STAIRS. 


HE PHANTOM could scarcely hold 
back a cry of exultation as he saw 
the abject fear written in Doctor Ta- 
gala’s face. Knowing how ingeniously 
Mr. Shei had laid his plans and guarded 
against every imaginable emergency, he 
had not been altogether certain that his 
artful contrivance would succeed. But 
the scientist’s acute distress was ample 
proof that Mr. Shei had been outma- 
neuvered and that The Gray Phantom 
was master of the situation. 

“It appears Mr. Shei has overlooked 
something, after all,” observed The 
Phantom in tones that expressed his 
elation. “Now, doctor, let me warn you 
that evasions and trickery will only ag- 
gravate your position. Where is the 
antidote ” 

Tagala seemed to be making an effort 
to gather his scattered thoughts. “If I 
tell you, will you release me at once?” 
he asked shakily. 
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“All I promise is to spare your eye- 
sight,” declared The Phantom, still 
holding the little bottle in dangerous 
proximity to the scientist’s terror-filled 
eyes. “You will have to be content with 
that, and I am really letting you off very 
easily. Now answer my question.” 

The doctor glanced at the bottle, gave 
an involuntary shudder, and seemed to 
be trying hard to think clearly. 

“The antidote,” he finally managed to 
say, “is hidden in the wall of my bed- 
room, exactly one foot from the win- 
dow and directly above the head of the 
bed. The wall is apparently solid, but 
if you will carefully run your hand over 
the space I have indicated, you will find 
a slight protuberance. A light pressure 
on it will release a hidden panel, and 
inside you will find a number of small 
bottles, each one containing a full course 
of treatment. You will find complete 
directions on the label.” 

The Phantom searched his face, but 
found no signs of guile. “I hope, for 
your sake, that you have told the truth,” 
he said sharply. “I shall be back as 
soon as I have verified your statement.” 

He examined the cords around the 
doctor’s feet and hands and saw that 
they were securely tied. Then he 
stepped out of the little chamber, care- 
fully closing the sliding door before he 
ran up the stairs. Even now he could 
scarcely realize that his stratagem had 
succeeded. There were still dangers and 
obstacles in the way, but somehow he 
would win out. He would take as many 
bottles as his pockets could hold, then 
he would find Helen, and they could 
easily make their escape through the 
tunnel. His imagination pictured Mr. 
Shei’s discomfiture when he should 
learn that his stupendous scheme had 
failed. 

The Phantom drew his revolver be- 
fore stepping out in the hall. The 
slightest slip or a chance encounter 
might easily reverse the situation and 
turn the tables against him. His feet 
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glided soundlessly over the floor till 
he came to the laboratory. A quick 
glance up and down the corridor as- 
sured him that so far he was safe. He 
opened the door and entered the bed- 
room at the side of the laboratory. Now 
he took out his electric flash, placed his 
automatic within easy reach on the bed, 
then gingerly ran his fingers over the 
area specified by Doctor Tagala. 

In a short time he had found the 
slight protuberance mentioned by the 
doctor, but he hesitated for several mo- 
ments before pressing it. First he care- 
fully examined the surrounding space, 
looking everywhere for hidden wires. 
Even when controlled by terror, the 
wily scientist was not to be trusted, and 
The Phantom had no intention of walk- 
ing blindly into a trap. His search sat- 
isfied him, however, and finally he 
placed a finger on the tiny projection 
and pressed inward. Almost instantly 
a narrow portion of the wall opened. 
Within, arranged in an orderly row on 
a shelf, stood a number of small bot- 
tles. 

He drew a long breath of intense re- 
lief. Before him was visible proof that 
he had frightened the truth out of the 
scientist. His head swam a little as 
he contemplated his success. Each one 
of the bottles would have netted Mr. 
Shei a fortune if the audacious plan had 
succeeded. What seemed more won- 
derful still, one of them would save the 
life of Helen Hardwick. The Phan- 
tom’s hand trembled excitedly as he 
reached out and clutched one of the 
bottles. 

In the next instant his hand darted 
back. Something was wrong, for the 
bottle was immovable, as if clamped 
down with rivets, and a hideous suspi- 
cion flashed through The Phantom’s 
mind. Simulentaously there came a 
loud clanging which  reverberated 
throughout the house, confirming his 
agonizing suspicion that a gong had been 
released the moment his hand touched 
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the bottle. He had blundered into a 
trap, after all. For an instant he mar- 
veled dazedly at the almost uncanny 
scope of Mr. Shei’s precautions. 

Then, suddenly alert and tense once 
more, he put the electric flash light back 
into his pocket and snatched up his au- 
tomatic. The clangor of the gong, re- 
sounding throughout the entire house, 
was almost deafening. Overhead doors 
were slamming and voices shouting ex- 
citedly. From the direction of the 
stairs came a tumultuous clatter, and 
above the hubbub he caught the insist- 
ent tones of Slade’s commands. He 
cast a glance at the window, its out- 
lines delineated by a gray dusk against 
the darker background. But flight was 
out of the question, for he could not 
leave Helen behind him. The Phantom 
stecled himself for battle. Often in 
the past he had fought against over- 
wWhelming odds, and this time something 
far greater than his life depended on 
the outcome. 

very vein tingling, he left the bed- 
room and crossed the floor of the labora- 
tory. Maintaining a steady grip on his 
automatic, he pushed the door open and 
stepped out into the hall. A chorus of 
shouts greeted his appearance. Men in 
various stages of attire were running 
excitedly up and down the corridor, 
but all stopped at sight of the tall, tense 
figure standing with his back against 
the laboratory door. His eyes, hard as 
steel and swift as speeding arrows, sur- 
veyed them narrowly with a long, com- 
prehensive sweep. The barrel of his 
automatic, held in readiness for instant 
action, glimmered ominously in the dim 
light shed by a single bulb in the ccil- 
ing. 

“The Gray Phantom!” was the 
hushed whisper that went back and 
forth in the huddled crowd. A spell 
seemed to fall over them as they stared 
at the man of whose amazing exploits 
they had heard and read, but whom few 
of them had seen until now. But their 
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inaction lasted only a few moments, — 
Some of the bolder ones were already 
crowding forward. 

“Stop!” cried The Phantom. The 
gong had ceased ringing, and his voice 
rang sharp and clear down the hall. 
“The first man that moves will get a 
bullet.” 

Momentarily awed by the metallic 
tones, the crowd fell back. The Phan- 
tom’s glittering eyes seemed to encom- 
pass them all in their sweep, and there 
was an air of desperate determination 
about his tense, slightly crouching fig- 
ure that impressed them strongly. 

The situation was the most critical 
The Phantom had ever faced, yet he 
felt a tingle of triumph as he surveyed 
the huddled throng. Any one of them 
could have crippled or killed him with 
a well-aimed shot, but not a hand 
moved. For the moment, at least, he 
was holding them in subjection through 
the sheer strength of his domineering 
personality and his attitude of utter 
fearlessness, 

Some one laughed, and The Phan- 
tom’s eyes turned to Slade, standing on 
the outer fringe of the crowd. He held 
a pistol in his hand, but the muzzle was 
pointed downward. 

“You must be crazy,” he said con- 
temptuously. “Can’t you see that you 
are outnumbered eleven to one?” 

“T hadn’t taken time to count,” said 
The Phantom clamly. In the same in- 
stant a crack and a flash of fire came 
from his automatic. One of the crowd, 
more intrepid than the others, had ven- 
tured forward as he spoke, and now a 
yell of pain signified that The Phantom 
had aimed straight. 

Slade scowled. On his face was a 
look of mingled wonder and rage. 

“Mr. Shei’s orders are not to kill you 
unless necessary,” he explained, “and I 
have been hoping you wouldn’t make it 
necessary. Mr. Shei has the highest 
admiration for you.” 

“Thanks,” said The Phantom dryly, 
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and for a mere instant his thoughts went 
back to the ludicrous figure of Fair- 
speckle. “It’s too bad I can’t say that 
the sentiment is mutual.” 

Slade’s scowl deepened. He seemed 
inclined to instruct his men to advance, 
but something evidently restrained him. 

“You ought to know by this time that 
Mr. Shei is invincible,” he declared im- 
pressively. “You are a wonder in some 
ways, but a fool in others. How you 
keep slipping in and out of this house 
is beyond me. Not that it matters, for 
you have sung your last tune. What 
have you done to Doctor Tagala?” 

A thin smile hovered about 
Phantom’s compressed lips. 

“I suppose you have kidnaped him,” 
Slade went on, “but we will find him 
before long. You see, Mr. Shei fore- 
saw even such a possibility as that, and 
prepared for it. He anticipated that 
pressure of some sort might be used on 
Tagala to make him reveal where the 
antidote is hidden, and so he prepared 
the trap you walked into a moment ago. 
The bottles, as you may have guessed 
by this time, contain only water. The 
real antidote is elsewhere, and Tagala 
is the only man who can put his hand 
on it.” 

“So I understand.” There was a mo- 
mentary flicker in The Phantom’s eyes 
which indicated that Slade’s words had 
suggested something of importance to 
him. “Mr. Shei is amazingly clever— 
but there is such a thing as being too 
clever.” 

Slade looked as if he sensed a hid- 
den meaning which his mind could not 
quite grasp. Presently he shrugged and 
fixed his frosty gaze on The Phan- 
tom. 

“Tl give you just one more chance 
to surrender,” he warned. ‘Throw 
down your pistol and tell us where 
Tagala is, and I promise you will not 
be harmed.” 

“Very anxious to learn Tagala’s 
whereabouts—-aren’t you, Slade? With- 
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out Tagala you can’t find the antidote, 
and without the antidote your beautiful 
scheme goes to pieces. It would be very 
awkward for you if you shouldn’t be 
able to deliver the goods when your 
seven victims have come around to the 
point where they are willing to pay vour 
price.” 

Slade mumbled something under his 
breath, Again The Phantom’s 
darted over the fringe of sullen faces 
in the background. He was gambling 
for Helen’s life and his own, ad he 
still held one card in reserve. 

“Tagala seems to be the key to the 
whole situation,” he went on. “! have 
hidden him in a place where you will 
never find him, even if you search from 
now till dooms day. Men sometimes 
die of hunger in three days, especially 
if they do a lot of fretting in the mean- 
time. Slade, why don’t you order your 
men to shoot me?:” 

The last sentence was spoken in 
taunting tones, and Slade’s face showed 
that the gibe had gone home. Inwardly 
fuming, he glared sayagely at The 
Phantom. 

“Is it because you realize that, if I 
am killed, Tagala will die with me?” 
The Phantom’s smile told that he o:ce 
more felt he was master of the situation. 
“Ts that the reason, Slade?” 

Slade grumbled inarticulately. He 
glanced gloomily at the men lined up 
behind him. Then he looked again at 
The Phantom, and his face took on a 
baffled look. He seemed unable to ac- 
count for the fact that one man, single- 
handed, was holding nine at bay. Sud- 
denly, as his glance flitted up and down 
The Phantom’s tense figure, his face 
brightened a trifle. He whispered 
something in the ear of the man at his 
side, and the latter immediately hurried 
away. 

The Phantom felt a twinge of misgiv- 
ing. It was evident from the gratified 
smirk on Slade’s lips that an inspiration 
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had just occurred to him and that he 
was planning a surprise of some sort. 
The Phantom wondered whether the re- 
sourceful Mr. Shei had provided 
against this latest emergency as he had 
against the others. He waited in a 
state of tremulous: tension, and pres- 
ently a slight sound drew his attention 
to the stairs at the end of the hall. 

He glanced aside out of the tail of 
an eye, and then sudden despair took 
hold of him. Halfway up the stairs, 
gazing blankly down upon the scene in 
the hall, stood Helen Hardwick. There 
was a look in her face that caused a 
groan to break from The Phantom’s 
lips. 

Suddenly he stiffened. In an instant 
he saw the meaning of the elated smile 
on Slade’s face. Directly behind Helen 
he discerned a crouching figure, evi- 
dently the man who had left the hall 
a few minutes before. 

“Splendid!” ejaculated Slade. “TI see 
you have already glimpsed the idea. 
At this very moment the muzzle of a 
pistol is pressing against Miss Hard- 
wick’s back. The slightest pressure on 
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the trigger will send a bullet through 
her heart. You cannot fire at him, 
much as you would like to do so, for 
Miss Hardwick’s figure makes an ex- 
cellent bulwark. Will you admit you 
are beaten?” 

Torn between rage and despair, The 
Phantom gazed rigidly at Helen. The 
stolid expression on her face showed 
plainly that she had not the faintest 
inkling of what was going on. Now 
and then her lips twitched as if she 
were on the pgint of laughing. Of the 
figure crouching behind her only an el- 
bow and a narrow strip of shoulder 
were visible. An anguished cry rose 
in The Phantom’s throat as he saw the 
full infamy of Slade’s ruse. 

“T shall begin to count,” said Slade 
in triumphant tones. “If, by the time 
I come to ten, you have not signified 
by throwing down your pistol that you 
are willing to surrender, Miss Hasdwick 
will die instantly.” 

A hush, charged with an electric ten- 
sion, followed the ultimatum. Then, 
slowly and evenly, Slade began to count: 

“One—two—three—four—five——” 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


SKIS: 


PROGRESS AT SING SING 


(CC OMMENDATORY is the recent report of the New York State prison com- 
mission on the management of Sing Sing by Warden Lewis E. Lawes. 


Discipline among the inmates was found to be good, and many innovations in 
the past year for improving the institution and the condition of the State’s 


charges are due to the leadership of the warden. Several old shacks on the 
premises have been torn down; the exteriors of many of the buildings have 
been painted, a new concrete road leading from an Ossining highway to the 
prison is being built, flowers had been planted in the yards, and one of the old 
cell buildings is being used as a schoolhouse for the inmates. Here the con- 
victs are taught to be chauffeurs or automobile mechanics, barbers, telegraphers, 
or tailors, while those who show special ability in the line are given instruction 
in art. Night classes are held three times a week. 

The industrial department of the institution made a gain of fifty thousand 
dollars for the last fiscal year. Many new machines have been installed in 
the shops, which specialize in the manufacture of hosiery, knitted goods, shoes, 
mattresses, brushes, and sheet-metal work. 
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ITH the others Ed Hardin 
Ta7 stood and watched for the 

chance appearance of a sin- 

ister object among the red, 
shifting embers of what had been the 
little barn on the Toule place. He had 
ridden over when he saw the glow of 
the burning structure outlined against 
the starlit sky. 

Not many had been drawn by the fire, 
because the little woodland homes about 
the place were scattered. The men, 
when they spoke at all, conversed in 
whispers. One or two women shivered 
beneath their tightly drawn shawls. 
Aloot from the others, gaunt, gray, si- 
lent, stood old Bithy Toule, a shawl 
about her head and shoulders, her arms 
twisted tightly into the knotted folds. 

A newcomer arrived, his body loom- 
ing, his face glowing in the light. Like 
the others, he went directly to the silent 
old woman. 

“How'd it happen, Bithy?” he asked. 

And, as she had replied to the others, 
she answered him, speaking of that 
which absorbed her: 

“He’s been sleepin’ down here on the 
hay in the loft of late. Ef he were 
there, he hasn’t come out. Hit burned 
like hit were powder.” 

Her questioner turned hastily away 
and joined the group of anxious watch- 
ers about the embers. 

Old Zeke Nelson shambled in from 
the farther gloom. His small, slight 
frame was stooped. <A short, white 
beard covered the lower part of his 


face, and his high cheek bones crowded 
his little eyes almost shut. He came 
directly up to Ed Hardin, and, touch- 
ing the big deputy on the arm, said to 
him in his nasal, whining drawl: 

“Ed, I want er word with you.” 

Hardin started from his preoccupa- 
tion and frowned down at the little old 
man, 

“All right, Zeke, what is it?” 

“Come off here where we kin talk.” 

He led the way out into the gloom, 
stopped, perked his head on one side 
as he looked up at the big deputy, and 
asked : 

“Ed, have you seen anything sus- 
picious ?” 

“No; not ter speak of.” 

“I have.” 

“Yo’ mind sorter runs in them chan- 
nels, anyhow, don’t hit?” 

Ignoring the quiet sarcasm, 
continued : 

“Bithy didn’t have no crib. She kep’ 
her corn stored in the lower part of 
the barn. All the corn has been moved 
an’ put in that shed over yander. The 
old hoss is tied ter the fence. What do 
that look like ter you?” ; 

“Hit looks like I’m glad she saved 
that much.” 

“[’ve done made up my mind that 
Bithy sot that barn on fire herse’f, with 
the purpose of burnin’ up Tom.” 

“Them’s hard words, Zeke.” 

“You know how she tuck on when 
me an’ some the yuthers was tryin’ ter 
have Tom sont off ter some place where 
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they looks after the simple-minded. 
Said she’d ruther see him dead by her 
own hand than let him go. Since he 
done my calves like he done las’ week, 
an’, on the strength of that, hit looked 
like we could git’ im sont off, she’s been 
broodin’ heavy.” 

“Can yer blame her, Zeke? She an 
Tom has been man an’ wife fer mo’n 
fifty years now. An’ they has always 
been clost ter each other, so folks say. 
Old Coon Dawson once had er pair of 
mules he had driv side by side fer 
twenty year, never one without the 
yuther, an’ kep’ ’em in the same stall. 
Then one of them mules ups an’ dies. 
After they drug him off, the yuther 
mule run ‘roun’ the lot frantic fer two 
days, an’ wouldn’ eat. Then she ups 
an’ dies, too. Critters is that way, an’ 
I reckon folks is, too. Some folks don’t 
never git clost. But when they do, like 
Tom an’ Bithy was, an’ is so fer er long 
time, they seems ter sorter grow ter- 
gether an’ become vital parts of one 
*nother.” 


“But Tom had growed weak-minded, 
Ed. The way he done them calves was 
plum’ scan’lous. Clum over in my pas- 
ture, driv ’em inter er corner, an’ tied 
their tails tergether, then stood laughin’ 


ter see ’em run. They hung up strad- 
dled of er tree an’ was there, bawlin’, 
when I heard ’em an’ runned down an’ 
cut ’em loose. When I lights inter Tom 
he ups an’ tells me ter shet up; that if 
I were not er old man, he’d shed his 
coat an’ lick me. That’s the way he 
talked, the dodderin’ old fool. 

“He thinks he’s young again. An’ he 
takes fool notions that he’s still courtin’ 
sithy. That’s the reason he sometimes 
slep’ out in the barn. He b’lieved he 
was hidin’ out on her paw’s place. 
That’s the way he done, hid out on her 
paw’s place an’ courted her, kase her 
paw had warned him off with er shot- 
gun. He then ups an’ runs off with 
Bithy an’ dares the old man ter come 
git her. Tom never was er man ter 


be crossed. An’ plum’ cantankerous, — 
too. I been tryin’ ter buy this here farm 
fer thirty year.” 

“Some folks don’t like ter s@ll their 
home.” 

“This here forty would round out 
my quarter section. An’ they could git 
another place, an’ better, fer what I of- 
fered.” 

“They tell me you air er rich man, 
now, Zeke. I hear that when yer sold 
that swamp Ian’, with what yer already 
had, hit made yer plum’ rich; ten thou- 
sand dollars, some folks says.” 

“Ten thousand dollars, Ed, ten thou- 
sand hard dollars. Every one of ’em 
come hard.” Zeke’s little eyes gleamed. 
His fingers bent, and he unconsciously 
moved his hands as if clawing about 
among his ten thousand dollars. ‘“An’ 
I banked ’em, banked every cent. The 
bank pays me intrust.” 

“Then hit ain’t seemly that a rich 
man like you should grind down his po’ 
neighbors.” 

Zeke thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets. He swaggered as he moved up 
and down in front of the big deputy. 

“It ain’t my purpose ter grind no- 
body down. I offers ’em fair fer this 
here place.” He turned and jabbed a 
boney forefinger at Er Hardin. “Ed, 
things look mighty black fer Bithy. Ef 
—ef anything should happen, she’ll need 
money. My offer on the place is still 
open. She'll more’n likely turn ter you, 
because of the stan’ you took when 
some of us was tryin’ ter git Tom sont 
off. You fix up the trade, Ed. You fix 
hit up, an’ I ain’t sayin’ but what there 
mought be er little commission money 
comin’ from me.” 

“Let’s go back,” said Ed, and turned 
abruptly away. 

As the sun dropped down toward the 
pine tops on the hill back of the Toule 
place the next afternoon Ed Hardin, 
on foot, swung up to the front gate, 
paused with his hands resting on the 
pickets, and hailed. When there was 
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no response he entered the yard and 
approached the little two-room house 
with its lean-to kitchen. It appeared 
deserted. When there was no answer 
to his knock he went around into the 
back yard. 

Off across the lot, where the mound 
of ashes was now gray and feathery, 
he could see Bithy in the field, beyond, 
at work among her sweet potatoes. She 
had plowed out several rows. The old 
horse now stood patiently, the plow- 
share sticking in the ground, while 
Bithy, moving down the row, gathered 
the potatoes into a sack. 

Two hours before Hardin had re- 
ceived a long-distance telephone mes- 
sage instructing him to investigate a 
supposed murder, thought to have been 
committed by one Bithy Toule, and 
which had been reported to the sheriff’s 
office. He had come over to carry out 
his instructions. He was to use his 


own judgment and make any arrests 
that he thought necessary. 
The big deputy’s face was grave. Due 


to his knowledge of preceding events, 
and to evidence that had come to light 
since the fire, he had arrived at an un- 
welcomed conclusion. On the night be- 
fore, in addition to the fact that the 
corn had been removed from the barn 
and the old horse taken out and tied to 
the fence at a safe distance, he had seen 
where a dry brush pile, that had been in 
the lot, had been dragged piecemeal into 
the barn. Old leaves, broken twigs, and 
the scarified earth gave evidence of this. 

In fact, Ed concluded, Bithy had 
acted with the thoughtless disregard of 
caution of a child—or, perhaps, they 
were just the guileless methods of an 
old, broken-hearted woman, too im- 
mersed in her grief to be obvious of 
other things. 

He wanted a longer time to think 
over the matter, to form his judgments, 
to be in a position, if possible, to shape 
future events, to plan the performance 
of his duty so that Bithy would appear 
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less in the light of a deliberate murder- 
ess. Now he must make his report on 
the morrow. He had little doubt who 
had carried the matter to the sheriff's 
office. 

He went into the lot, moving down 
the slope to where the barn had stood. 
He walked slowly about the heap of 
ashes, among which only here and there 
gleamed a live coal. Nothing had been 
found of that for which they had looked 
the night before; but after the fierce, 
hot fire of the pine structure, this was 
not surprising. 

At the clink of trace chains he looked 
up and saw Bithy coming across the 
field, a sack of potatoes on her shoul- 
der, leading the old horse, the plow 
having been left where it was. He 
went into the field to meet her. She 
was bent under her load and did not 
look up at his approaching. Silently he 
lifted the sack of potatoes from her 
thin shoulders and preceded her down 
into the corner of the fence where stood 
a partly filled bank. 

He placed the sack on the ground 
and opened it. Then he helped her put 
the potatoes into the bank and cover 
them with the pine straw and bark and 
earth. When she arose from her knees 
and led away the old horse Ed followed 
her into the lot and helped her take off 
the harness. She shucked several ears 
of corn and put them into a box on the 
ground for the horse, then gathered the 
harness on her arm and turned to Ed. 

“T’ll be goin’ ter the house now. Good 
evenin’, Ed.” 

“T’'ll take yo’ harness up there fer 
yer, Aunt Bithy,” he told her. 

She tried to resist him, tried to hold 
onto the harness; but with firm gentle- 
ness he took it from her, and she fol- 
lowed him as he turned away up the 
hill. 

At the kitchen she brushed past him 
and turned to face him in the doorway. 

“T’ll take hit now, Ed. Thank yer 
kindly.” 
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But again he refused to take his dis- 
missal. He followed her inside and 
took his seat in a split-cane chair as 
she threw the harness into a corner. 
His eyes narrowed. People do not, as 
a rule, keep their harness in the house. 
The chances were that, before the barn 
had burned, Bithy’s harness had hung 
from its pegs in the feed room. 

She was nervous as she went about 
preparations for the evening meal. 
When she had broken kindling to start 
a fire in the little stove, her hand trem- 
bled so that the first match went out, 
and she had to strike another. 

They were silent as she poured fresh 
water into the kettle, made her pone, 
and fried her bacon. The almost level 
rays of the sun came in through the 
window and shone upon her gaunt old 
figure moving about the kitchen. Her 
hands were hardened and corded and 
her shoulders were bowed from much 
toil; but Ed knew how gentle was the 
old woman’s spirit. He also knew 


something of the romance with which 


she and Tom had begun their life to- 
gether, which had never died, even 
when old age crept upon them. He 
knew how fiercely she had clung to 
_ him when, his mind having failed, some 
of his neighbors, largely through the in- 
strumentality of Zeke Nelson, had 
sought to have him sent off to a State 
institution. Ed himself had opposed the 
plan from its inception. 

When the meal was cooked and the 
coffee dripped she turned to Ed and 
asked uncertainly : 

“Ed, won’t—won’t yer draw up ter 
the table an’ eat?” 

“No, Aunt Bithy,” he replied; “but 
I'll take er cup of that coffee.” 

When she had handed him the cup 
and poured into it his coffee, she asked 
suddenly, as if after long repression it 
burst from her against her will: 

“Ed, you—you don’t think I done it, 
do yer?” Her lips trembled so over 
her toothless gums that she pressed 


them with her fingers to hold them 
steady. 

“Done what, Aunt Bithy ?” 

“That I burned ’im up.” 

A slow flush came into Ed’s face be- 
neath the tan. He held his eyes on 
the cup as he stirred his coffee. 

“What put that notion in yo’ head, 
Aunt Bithy?” 

“Folks thinks I burned ’im up. They 
don’t think the barn caught on fire an’ 
he were burned accidental, like hit—hit 
oughter seem. They thinks I sot hit, 
knowin’ he were there.” 

“How do you know they think so?” 

“T was goin’ down ter the branch at- 
ter poplar bark fer my hoss, who ain’t 
relishin’ his vittles proper, an’ I met 
Tilly Knowles in the path. She drawed 
out the way fer me ter pass, an’ didn’ 
return my word of greetin’, an’ kep’ 
lookin’ at me hard. Then she up an’ 
tells me she ain’t passin’ no words with 
er woman what’s got her husban’s life 
on her head. She says they’s all talkin’ 
*bout—’bout me burnin’ ’im up.” 

Ed Hardin had a feeling of guilt. 
He was embarrassed, and he kept his 
eyes lowered as he blew into his cup; 
but he managed to say: 

“Wal, yer know Tilly’s tongue has 
er way of runnin’ on. Hit’s lodse at 
both ends.” 

In silence Ed finished his coffee and 
set down the cup. Bithy took up the 
milk pail and stood before him. 

“Ed, I—I’ll have ter go now. 
Betsy lowin’ at the bars.” 

“An’ I mus’ be gittin’ erlong, too,” 
he said. “An’, Aunt Bithy, whatever 
things mought turn up, | want, yer ter 
look on me as yo’ friend, an’ know that 
I’m actin’ fer yo’ best intrusts.” 

“What yer mean, Ed?” 

He rose from his chair and shifted 
uneasily on his feet. “I mean that ef 
anything should turn up, I'll be with 
yer,” he said indefinitely. Turning 
away, he left the kitchen. 

He passed around the house and out 


I hear 
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of the front gate; but there he turned 
and stood with his hands resting on 
the pickets. From his position he could 
see Bithy go into the lot and off down 
the hill into the gathering twilight. He 
was now thoroughly convinced that she 
had set fire to the barn while old Tom 
lay sleeping on the hay in the loft. And 
he knew that her motive had been an 
unselfish one. When they would have 
taken him away from her she had ar- 
gued that Tom would not be happy, 
that no one could look after him like 
she could. She said that Tom was 
finiky about his eating, that he liked his 
bacon fried a crispy brown, and she 
was sure that no one would take the 
trouble to make up his corn meal pone 
with only water and salt, that “folks 
had sich er way of mixin’ in other 
stuff.” In fact, there were dozens of 
little things which she had mentioned 
that she had always done for him her- 
self, and which, she was afraid, no one 
else would take the trouble to do. She 
had said truthfully that she would 
rather see him dead by her own hand 
than to see him taken away from her 
into a new and strange life. 

Ed had hoped to find some clew, 
some evidence by which he could estab- 
lish the fact that the burning of the 
barn had been accidental, perhaps by 
which he could show that old Tom him- 
self had started the conflagration; but 
everything he had been able to unearth 
had served to fix the guilt more strongly 
upon Bithy. 

For a long time he stood there at the 
fence, brooding. Then he was startled 
by hearing some one in the neighbor- 
hood of the house whistling. It was 
the poor imitation of a whip-poor-will’s 
call. 

He crept back into the yard and 
around the house. Then he found that 
the sound came from about the smoke- 
house, long in disuse, that stood in a 
corner of the yard, hedged in by crape 
myrtles and overgrown with vines. 


The calls persisted, growing louder, 
as though the whistler, who, he now 
felt certain, was in the smokehouse, 
had put his mouth to a crack. 

Suddenly the big deputy lifted his 
head as a new sound came to him. 
Down in the cow lot Bithy had raised 
her thin, quavering voice in song. Im- 
mediately the whistling ceased. 

Bithy was coming up the hill, still 
singing. “In the Gloaming” was the 
old song. She sang it jerkily as she 
hurried, her toothless mouth slurring 
the words; but her quavering voice rang 
sharply on the evening air, as though 
she sang with a purpose. 

She came into the yard and went into 
the kitchen. A match flared as she 
lighted a small kerosene lamp on the 
table. Into a thick plate she gathered 
food from a skillet where she had 
placed it on the back of the stove to 
keep hot. She poured out a cup of cof- 
fee and sweetened it carefully, tasting 
it frequently with the spoon. ‘Then, 
when she seemed satisfied with the cof- 
fee, she came out into the yard with the 
cup and plate. 

Ed drew back among the crape myr- 
tles, and she passed quite close to him 
on her way to the smokehouse. She 
put the plate and cup on the end of a 
little bench near the door, then drew 
the wooden peg from the staple and re- 
leased the hasp by which the door was 
fastened. 

As the door swung open, out into the 
twilight came an old man whose figure 
had once been of magnificent propor- 
tions. Only the frame remained. [lis 
broad shoulders were bowed, as if from 
the weight of his many years, and his 
mustache and short beard were white. 
It was Tom, Bithy’s husband. 

While she stood waiting, her head 
bowed, her hands clasped in front of 
her, he came and put his arms about 
her and drew her close; then, holding 
her from him, he kissed her. 

“Bithy, my sweet’art, I thought yer’d 





never come. But when I whistled yer 
come singin’, same as usual.” 

“But, Tom, yer mustn’ whistle no 
mo’. Ef paw was ter git on that you 
was ’roun’ here, hit would be plum’ 
awful.” 

“I ain’t afeared of him, Bithy.” 
There was a defiant note in the old 
man’s voice. “I keeps hid on yo’ ac- 
count. As soon’s you say the word, 
we'll go off an’ git married, an’ I dare 
him ter come git yer.” 

“I know, Tom, I know. But yer 
must be keerful. Hit wouldn’t do fer 
them—fer him ter know that you was 
anywhere hereerbouts. I brung yo’ yit- 
tles. Now eat quick, like er good boy, 
an’—an’ let me shet yer back in the 
smokehouse.” 

“Not yit, Bithy.” He put his arm 
about her and drew her down on the 
bench. “Tell me how yer love me, first. 
There, put yo’ head agin’ my shoulder, 
my pretty little joreet bird that comes 
singin’ ter me through the dim of eve- 
nin’. What? Is yer cryin’, sweet’art? 


What: ails yer, little gal?” 


“N—nothin’, Tom, darlin’, only 
they shan’t take yer away from me!” 

“Take me erway? There can’t 
nothin’ come ’tween us. Even Bud 
Lowery, who hung on the longest, 
knows I got his time beat with you.” 

Ed Hardin, drawn back in the bushes, 
felt his throat contracting. His eyes 
were moist. He would have crept 
away, but he was afraid of being heard. 
He felt that it would be a sacrilege to 
disturb the old man as he lived again 
his wooing of the pretty girl that Bithy 
must have been or to startle the old 
woman as she clung to Tom, sobbing 
upon his shoulder. So he remained 
where he was until the little scene was 
finished, until Tom had eaten his sup- 
per and Bithy had fastened him again 
in the smokehouse. He saw her return 
to the kitchen and sink down into a 
chair by the table, her tired old eyes 
looking straight in front of her. 
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He then slipped away and went 
quickly out of the front gate. He en- 
tered a path and walked rapidly. His 
strong mouth was set grimly. He had 
decided what he would do. 

Having reached Zeke Nelson’s place, 
he went directly in and knocked on the 
front door. When Zeke’s whining voice 
bade him enter, he pushed open the 
door and found the old man seated be- 
side a table on which burned a kerosene 
lamp. Across his knees rested a heavy 
Bible of large print. He kept the place 
with his finger and looked up at Ed 
over his glasses when the deputy stood 
before him. 

“Good evenin’, Ed,” he said. 
yer up er cheer an’ set.” 

“I ain't got no time ter set, Zeke,” 
replied Ed shortly. “I come on er lit- 
tle matter of bizness what kin be 
quickly did. I been over ter Bithy’s, 
an’ I foun’ evidence that she didn’ burn 
up Tom in that there barn.” 

“What evidence have yer got, Ed?” 
Zeke took off his glasses and folded 
them on the open book. 

“Never mind what that evidence is; 
but I know she didn’, fer er fact. An’ 
that ain’t all.” He raised his arm and 
pointed his forefinger at the old man 
as he said sternly: “You been defam- 
in’ Bithy’s character, Zeke. You've 
reported ter the sheriff that she done 
murder. You’ve told hit ter the neigh- 
bors. Them as defames other folks’ 
characters has ter pay, an’ pay heavy. 
Ef she were so minded, Bithy could 
sue yer fer them ten thousand dollars.” 

Zeke’s agitation was so great that a 
page tore beneath his trembling fingers. 
He picked up his glasses and fumbled 
them nervously. He put them on and 
looked up at Ed Hardin. 

“My Heaven, Ed! My Heaven!” 

“That’s what she could do.” 

“But she wouldn’t, Ed. Bithy ain't 
that kind. She ain’t one ter take the 
hard-earned dollars from er po’ old 
man like me. She wouldn’t do it, Ed.” 


“Draw 
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“But you fergits that it were yo’ own 
notion that I should act fer her in her 
trouble. An’ I ain’t gentle-sperreted 
like Aunt Bithy.” 

“But, Ed! Hit do look like when 
trouble has overtook er man it’s like 
er critter in er bog; the mo’ he tries 
ter git out, the deeper in he gits. I 
been consultin’ the Good Book fer some 
glim of light. An’ here you comes in 
talkin’ ’bout suin’ away my money, my 
ten thousand hard dollars, which every 
one of ‘em seems like er part of me.” 

“You needn’ be expectin’ me ter let 
drap no sympathy fer one of yo’ stripe 
ef yer is in trouble, Zeke. You ain’t 
failed ter let no chance pass ter stir up 
trouble fer Bithy an’ Tom, who couldn’ 
help theirse’ves.” 

“But you don’t understan’, Ed. You 
don’t understan’.” From his trembling 
knees the heavy book slid and fell face 
downward on the floor, its leaves crum- 
pled. He made no attempt to recover 
it. “Draw up er cheer an’ set clost, 
Ed. I got somethin’ ter tell yer, an’ 


I—I can’t talk when yer stands there 
lookin’ at me that way. Closter, Ed. 

“I driv over ter the railroad an’ lef’ 
my hoss at Budd Wells’ sto’ an’ tuck 
the train in an’ reported the burnin’ 


ter the sheriff. I come out on the noon 
train, still in the same frame of mind. 
It were when I were drivin’ home from 
the railroad that hit come ter me like 
a thunderbolt. I’d told myse’f that I 
wanted Tom sont off kase he ought 
ter be, fer the good of the community. 
I'd arguefied ter myse’f that I ought 
ter report my suspicions about the 
burnin’ straight ter the sheriff, kase hit 
were my duty ter git justice done, an’ 
-knowed you was leanin’ todes Bithy. 
‘hen, as I were drivin’ home, like I 
say, hit come ter me out of er clear 
sky what I’d been doin’. It sudden 
come over me that my zeal todes Tom 
an’ Bithy was kase I been covetin’ that 
forty where they lives an’ wanted ter 
git em out the way. 


gA—ps 


“T drive over ter see Bithy. I wanted 
speech with her. But she were out in 
the field. I went inter the kitchen. I 
looked aroun’. Er little taters an’ meal 
is all she’s got. The meat barrel is 
*most empty. She’s been strugglin’ up- 
handed fer er long time. An’ I seen 
myse’f in the light of her persecutor. 
I seen myse’f with some of the guilt 
restin’ on my head, kase I had driv her 
ter what she done. Thinkin’ ter make 
retribution an’ send over er few hams 
an’ sich, I crope out ter the old smoke- 
house ter see if I could put ’em there 
sorter quietlike.” 

Zeke leaned forward, his hand rest- 
ing on Ed’s knee. 

“Ed, Tom is shet up in that smoke- 
house. I heard ’im bumblin’ aroun’ an’ 
peeked through er crack an’ seen ‘im. 
Bithy hid ’im away in the smokehouse, 
then burned up her barn so’s it would 
seem like Tom were burned up, too. 
An’—an’ the whole blamed thing is on 
account of my persecutin’ of ’em.” 

Ed Hardin went through no pretense 
of being surprised. His voice had a 
note of sarcasm as he said: 

“An’ I reckon, now that yer’ve found 
him, you'll be stirrin’ up that old ques- 
tion of sendin’ him off.” 

“No, Ed, no. I'll let well enough 
alone. An’—an’, Ed, go over there an’ 
tell her ter turn him out of that smoke- 
house. Tell her hit’s all right now. 

“An’, Ed,” he called as the big deputy 
rose and turned toward the door, “don’t 
mention ter Bithy nothin’ ’bout suin’ 
away my money fer what I done. She’ll 
never think of hit.” 

Ed Hardin turned and stood for a 
moment chuckling to himself. 

“As yer say, Zeke, she’d never thin‘: 
of hit; but I’m sich er evil-sperreted 
critter myse’f that I’m afraid I’ll bear 
hit in mind real constant. An’ ef 1] 
ever see any signs of this here eleventh- 
hour repentance of your’n peterin’ out, 
I'll jest remind yer that Aunt Bithy 
now has the whip hand.” 





ET’S have some letters from some of our readers, letting them step right 
up, and taking them as they come. Here we go: 


“Dear Mr. Epitor: I know that merchandising is selling the same thing 
for less money, or a better thing for the same money. 

“Truly, dear Mr, Editor, I think you give too much in Detective Story 
MacazineE for the price charged, if comparisons are in good taste. 

“To hand the dear people something that looks like a dollar and sells for 
a quarter, is fine; but to sell the darlings something that’s worth a dollar for 
fifteen cents—well, I’m wondering where ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy an’ the Missus an’ the 
Kid’ appear in the picture. 

“To illustrate. I ‘tag’ around—in drooling, dripping delight—at the heels 
of Doctor Poate in his psychologic meanderings: that’s worth twenty-five cents. 
Then I ‘snoop’ after Miss Louise Rice and Miss Lucile Pugh, as they ‘slosh’ 
around in their respective departments—and mighty cleverly, too—and I chuckle 
very politely and say to myself: “That’s surely worth fifty cents more; but— 
‘Goshamity certainly had a good inspector on the job when he was assembling 
the parts for that pair.’ 

“While I mention these three story petrels as appealing to my especial 
brand of paranoia, by no means let it be understood that I am unmindful of 
the other very talented writers on your staff, each of whom is read by me with 
delight because of his particular genius of invention or treatment. 

“Here’s to you, Mr. Editor, and your magazine, worth more money than 
you ask! To prove my good faith, let me tell you that I travel five miles and 
back every Monday night after eleven o’clock, to a news stand where I can 
get a Detective Story MaGazine a few hours before Jocund Day stands tip- 
toe on the mountaintop. I pay for the magazine; I donate fourteen cents to 
the Rapid Transit Company, and I give the newsman a cigar. 

“Ladies who smoke: How much does my magazine cost me? 

“Very cordially, }. B.-5. 

“Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 


Thank you, sir; thank you. Now for the next one. Wonder what this 
will be? 


“Dear Epiror: Something tells me from reading your little remarks in 
Headquarters Chat that you should be an editor on a paper devoted to humor. 
Really, the way you ‘say things,’ so to speak, is in a class all alone—solus. 

“Now, of course, I have read Herman Landon’s little article suggesting a 
‘Society for the Prevention of Unnecessary Veracity,’ and although I am sure 
that he wrote it in a light vein, there is a great deal of truth even there—rather 
ambiguous, as it were. He was stating truths even when arguing against the 
truth itself, 

“IT am one of your sincerest admirers, Mr. Editor, and only hope that you 
will keep up your present standard of fiction and by all means continue your 
‘Chats.’ 

“Sincerely yours, LAURENCE STEINHAUSER. 

“South Jacksonville, Florida.” 
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Ah, that first paragraph warms the cockles of our heart. No, not because 
the kind words contained therein come from Florida—nay, nay !—but because 
this man is so discerning, knows real merit when he sees it, 


And now this one: 


“Deak Epitor: I have read your fine magazine since March and have cer- 
tainly enjoyed each succeeding issue better than the last. It seems to get better 
with age. I read the Chat every week and notice you print letters from your 
readers praising the authors, so I am writing a little praise also. 

“[ must say that Johnston McCulley is your best author. His ‘Thunder- 
bolt’ stories are fine. Also Thubway Tham. 

“I think Amos Clackworthy is your best ‘paper crook.’ Christopher B. 
Booth sure can cook tip some dandy schemes for luring the mighty dollar from 
the ‘pokes’ of the public. 

“Herman Landon is a fine author, too. His ‘The Gray Phantom’s Defense’ 
is one of the best serials I have ever read. Your best serial was, to my notion, 
‘Jack o’ Judgment,’ by Edgar Wallace. When do we get another by him? 

“*Police Protection,’ by Paul Annixter, is the best novelette I’ve ever read. 
Give us more by him. ‘Bells of Guilt’ was a good one, too. 

“Hugh Kahler is your best novel writer, in my humble opinion. Tell him 
to keep up the good work. 

“Jackson Gregory and Bertram Lebhar are good, too. Ernest M. Poate’s 
Doctor Bentiron is a good character. Tell him not to let him go to sleep. 

“When a fellow starts out to name some favorites it would be easier just 
to say Detective Story MAGAZINE, and he would name them all. 

“Yours truly, REUBEN Arp. 

“Atlanta, Georgia.” 


Well, we promised that we would try to make her better and better with 
each issue. We’re mighty glad one reader thinks we're getting away. with it. 


This from the city of culture. It’s so short we have taken it in at a glance. 


“Dear Epitor: I have not read an issue of your Detective Story Maca- 
ZINE for a long while. At the station in Boston I noticed a copy on a news 
stand, and, upon seeing that there was a story in it written by Doctor Poate, 
I bought it immediately. I especially enjoy the Doctor Bentiron stories, and 
hope that you will continue to have more of them. 

“With best wishes, I am, your friend, A. P. MacArtiur 

Why not be a regular? Poate is good; we stand ready to admit that—but 
there are others. 


”? 


From the Lone Star State: 


“Dear Epitor: I am a reader of your good and interesting magazine every 
week. I am always on the watch for the appearance of a new number. I 
would like to make a suggestion: Will you please- have Johnston McCulley write 
some more stories for your magazine, along the ‘Black Star’ or ‘Spider’ line? 
Herman Landon’s ‘Scarlet Cross’ is a good one, too. I like these two authors 
very much, 

“Hoping that your magazine will contain some of McCulley’s good stories 
in the near future, I remain, your friend and reader, L. Paut Kirk. 


“Abilene, Texas.” 


How about the Black Star serial just finished? Was it up to snuff? 
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From ’way out West: 


“Dear Epitor: Started reading your magazine recently and enjoy it very 
much. Like reading it better than going to a show. I wish you had the May 
18th number on hand, but guess you haven’t. Am out in a lumber camp, and 
believe me, after working hours, I like nothing better than to sit down and read 
each week’s number. 

“T sure enjoyed ‘The Tattooed Eye,’ by Arthur P. Hankins; ‘The Scarlet 
Scourge,’ by Harrington Strong, and ‘The Man in the Jury Box,’ by Robert 
Orr Chipperfield. Let me know if you have May 18th number. 

“Very truly yours, Tuos. U. SHIPMAN. 

“Kamath Falls, Oregon.” 


Yes, indeed you can get the May 18th issue. Just send fifteen cents in 
stamps to our subscription department, and they will gladly send it to you. 


Here is a question for that learned M. D., Doctor Poate. How about this, 
doctor ? 


“Dear Epitor: I have been reading your magazine for the last two years, 
and I have greatly enjoyed it. I think the Thunderbolt stories by Johnston 
McCulley are the best ever. Herman Landon’s character, The Gray Phantom, 
is a likable one, and you can’t help wishing him to get out of his numerous 
scrapes. Christopher B. Booth’s Mr. Clackworthy is a superconfidence man, 
and his numerous schemes ‘for getting the cash’ are good ones. What is the 
matter with Thubway Tham? Is he losing his nerve as a pickpocket, or is 
Detective Craddock getting his goat? 

“IT am a reader of the Doctor Bentiron stories from the very first one ever 
published, and I like them a great deal. What I am really writing about is in 
reference to two of his stories. I have just finished reading ‘Mental Murder,’ 
_and Doctor Poate says that ‘a man will strike with a rubber dagger, but when 

he gets a real weapon like a dagger or a pistol in his hands while hypnotized, 
his better sense will come to him, and he will not use the weapon on any one.’ 
A short time ago a story entitled ‘Phantom Footprints’ appeared, and in that 
one a woman, while under self-hypnosis, takes her dead son’s trench knife and 
kills his wife. Do you not think that Doctor Poate contradicts himself? 

“With best wishes for the continued success of your magazine, I beg to 


remain, L. Q. C. L. 
“Austin, Texas.” 


And now, will you, or will you not come through with one perfectly good 
nickel and one perfectly good dime, when we tell you that the next issue will 
contain two novelettes, “Gilded Lips,” by Maxwell Smith, and “Fancy Crooks,” 
by our old friend Harrington Strong; two fine installments of the serials by 
George Allan England and Herman Landon; “Thubway Tham Gets Bail,” by 
Johnston McCulley ; “Spirit-controlled,” by Herman Landon; “A Hick’s a Hick,” 
by Christopher B. Booth—and then some? How about it? 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


MisERABLE Mo.tiie.—Well, my dear, married unhappiness is about the most 
difficult of all problems for a professional “expert” to handle. Yes, of course, 
I’ve heard thousands of stories more or less like yours. No, I don’t think men 
are always to blame. No, indeed! Some of the lazy, selfish women who write 
me that a man can’t “give them the luxuries to which” they have been or might 
be accustomed, drive me to stuttering indignation. But there’s a whole lot to 
be said about women, in a different way. I think that women, as a sex, and 
leaving out the awful examples, are more unselfish and more anxious to please 
and to make others happy, than men are, as a sex, also leaving out the excep- 
tional and wonderful examples of devotion. By and large, I think that a man’s 
chief fault, so far as marriage is concerned, is to live in and for himself and 
to be ignorant of and often indifferent to the moods, preferences, and subtleties 
of a woman; which, if he only knew it, ought to be his chief concern. Well, 
leaving all this philosophizing to one side, Mollie, your handwriting shows you 
to be just an average woman and your husband just an average man. Can’t you 
honestly strike a balance somewhere? Takes two to make a quarrel, two to 
make a happy home, two to sulk. I know this is all sheer platitude, but what 
else can I say? However, love is not to be guided by rules. If you positively 
cannot get on together, try to find a normal and happy life apart. To my mind, 
there is no virtue in grimly hanging on to a situation which has become impossible. 


_ Victor D.—No, I don’t believe that a lad of seventeen should be a detec- 
tive, even if some agency does give him a chance. Neither does Mr. Burns. 
You have really an odd personality. I think. And you have persuasiveness, self- 
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confidence, and a manner of conviction. Why not try salesmanship—for a while, 
anyway. Meanwhile, you might take up finger printing as a hobby; you might 
interest yourself in police systems and in well-known criminals, the underworld, 
and things of that kind. Write to Mr. Burns for a list of scientific books on 
crime and criminals. In time you might become some kind of a specialist. 
But take my word for it, you are too young for that now. 


Grorce (Indiana).—Your handwriting expresses a character in which there 
is more self-control and genuine reflectiveness than are common in the writing 
of quite young people. I am sure that, because of your possession of these 
worth-while traits, you are fully able to cope with the important position which 
is offered you, even if you are not yet of voting age. But as for getting mar- 
riel—there are exceptions, of course, to every rule but—don’t you think nine- 
teen pretty early to assume the cares of married life? As for the girl, no 
parents in their senses will allow a girl who is “somewhat over fifteen” to marry. 
You are old enough to know your own mind, partly at least, but she is only 
a child. Play the man and wait for her to grow up. 


Avsert FE, A.—I wish you had given me permission to use your specimen 
as an illustration. I would have liked to have shown that the very persons who 
mourn their lack of a certain quality are most apt to have it. Concentration? 
Why, your small, compact handwriting shows it to the hilltops! You have the 
capacity for fastening your attention to a pin point and keeping it there. The 
difficulty is in quite another direction. You lack the kind of half-boisterous 
self-confidence by which many a person with half of your talents “gets by” with 
a loud ringing of bells. Yet your rather flourishy capitals show a streak of 
vanity ; a combination which, while contradictory, is not uncommon, What you 
need to do is to perform a miracle. Transmute that lurking, hidden, and strictly 
sequestered vanity into open, unashamed, and half-humorous belief in yourself 
as a doer of the deeds that you aspire to. That’s a trick worth knowing. Your 
nature is one in which canstancy to both love and friendship is a paramount 
element; not common, either, for most people are constant in one and not at 
all in the other. You ought to be in a profession. I don’t know your circum- 
stances, of course, but I do know that you would be successful as a medical 
practitioner. 


Saran G.—Your writing shows a fair amount of intensity of feeling, with 
a will power which is not at all as strong as it ought to be, considering what 
moods, impulses, timidities, and ambitions it has to control, 


er bed, Guctretee ibd haw 


eZee’ A 


Jean 


Yew. 


You are affectionate and warm-hearted, intuitive to a certain extent, but 
rather inclined to rush headlong at things. Your friend, E. H., shows that she 
is of the opposing type. She is calm, serene, and self-possessed. She has no 
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tearing ambitions, but has a great deal of efficiency for the duties which: lie 
near at hand. She is of a pleasant but unemotional disposition, and is prevented 
from any sentimentalism by her keen, though not hilarious, sense of humor. 
She has little of your fire, and you have little of her poise. You may well take 
a leaf from the other’s book. 


P. H. (Lyons).—yYou are certainly in a very morbid and unhappy state. 
Why should you think that all the world is “against” you? All the world is 
not even cognizant of your existence, my dear chap. I don’t believe that you 
have real enemies, either. Your writing shows a harmless, rather shy person- 
ality, with no great faults and no intense or aggressive aversions. The trouble, 
I suspect, is that your imagination is running away with you, making you see 
avoidance and coldness where people are merely influenced by your own shy- 
ness and lack of friendliness. The world is a mirror, you know; smile into 
it, and smiles will be returned to you. Shrink into a corner, and nothing but 
furtive, unfriendly, and slinking figures will confront you. I’m always talking 
platitudes, but it’s surprising how much truth there is in them, and how often 
they are applicable. Pull yourself together and try the smiling act. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


The Private Detective 


OUNG men are continually writing me that they wish to become private 

Y detectives. A great many of these chaps are well informed on the sub- 

ject, but a certain number continue to cherish the idea that they can buy 

a badge which says “Detective” on it and immediately become fully fledged 
officers of the law. 

_ Let me repeat, therefore, that it is necessary to procure a license to be a 
private detective or to open an agency, and that recommendations as to personal 
character from well-known citizens, and an indorsement from some State official, 
are not only desirable, but in many States obligatory. The private detective 
need not be a graduate of any school or present any diploma from one. If he 
is a graduate or has a diploma he may have gained personal advantage, but so 
far as the law is concerned those things are nonexistent. 
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Personally and in this department I am always advising young men to seek 
employment with some recognized agency when starting out on this professional 
career, instead of trying to plunge into it at once on their own responsibilty. A 
most promising way to enter the profession is to enter a municipal police force, 
No better training for the work of a sleuth could be had than that of walking 
a beat for a couple of years. 

A great many side issues may be taken up by those possessing the training 
for them. Finger printing, the use of the microscope in the examination of dried 
blood, clothing, bits of hair, and so on, the use of the camera for recording the 
scenes Of crimes, the study of poisons, of murders, of bank robberies, of the 
methods of pickpockets, of confidence men, of high-class swindlers—all call for 
specialists who not only do interesting work but who are highly paid. Such 
2 success is not easily attained, though; so that the young men who sometimes 
write me that they hope to be famous detectives—or famous finger-print experts, 
and so on—are not at all likely to see the realization of their hopes in a year 
or two. 

Men with unusual memories for faces sometimes make a very good living 
by traveling about picking up “wanted” criminals, but this is not a work that 
will yield a quick success. Such men are usually old-timers in the detective busi- 
ness and have reached their present point by laborious and patient years of work. 
I mention this because there seems to be an idea that these chaps, with prices 
on their heads, are to be picked up, single-handed, by a bright young man. 
If that were so we would soon be rid of criminals. As a matter of fact, the 
experienced criminal, on whose head the law has set a price, is the most wily 
and astute of people, and all the experience, skill, and shrewdness of a seasoned 
detective are needed for his capture. 

A young man with natural powers of observation, however, who has a 
leaning toward specializing, soon could begin to acquire such an acquaintance 
of criininal faces as would at least start him on this specialization of the de- 
tective profession. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Jacxson.—The foregoing remarks were partly inspired by your letter. I be- 
lieve you would do well to take up microscopic work, since you already are 
somewhat equipped for it. It is quite true that many detectives are entirely 
ignorant of the uses of science in their profession, but you must remember 
that it would be impossible for all detectives to give the time to such training. 
In this profession, as in so many modern ones, specialization is the thing. The 
man who is engaged in running down swindlers and confidence men, for in- 
stance, could not possibly take the time to learn the use of the microscope, but 
he can coéperate with you, say, if he finds it necessary. 

N. E. D.—I have said repeatedly that a man ought to be twenty-one before 
actively sala into the professional exercise of the duties of a detective. Even 
if there were no other reason this would be good advice to take on account of 
the fact that some actions and some places are barred to minors, and that the 
exercise of a detective’s authority is, by law, not possible to a minor in some 
States. 

Miss McD. X. X.—All the details you give me sound like an inside job. 
On the face of it, it would seem impossible for an outsider to have closed, 
locked, and barred all the doors and windows you enumerate, since there was 
only a scanty eight minutes, at the most, in which those actions could be per- 
formed. I am taking for granted that your calculation of time is correct. 
Why not try a mild “third degree” of your own on the two people concerned? 
You seem a woman of decision and force of character sufficient to carry it 
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through. Get them into a room with you, lock the door, put the key in your 
pocket, and announce that you are going to stay right there until you get the 
truth in the case. Assume a firm, dictatorial air, disregard indignation and 
anger or argument, and hold the siege. Unless I am entirely mistaken you will 
have a confession from the guilty man in short order. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de~ 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Eyes—Continued 


HE color of eyes is exceedingly important, and it is the one point on 
which the most inaccurate observation is made. Even well-known de- 
tectives have, in describing a certain person, said to me that his eyes 

were brown, whereas they were really hazel. Also, gray eyes are constantly 


being rated as blue, and brown eyes as black. 

There are really few true black eyes. To determine this point, stand at 
one side of the subject and shift your point of view until the light strikes across 
the eye, so that you get the glint of the side of the eyeball, Black eyes often 
will reveal themselves as brown under this careful scrutiny. Black eyes 
are apt to be small. The traditions about beautiful Italian and Spanish black 
eyes make the same mistake that the average observer does; those wonderful 
eyes are brown. 

The light hazel eyes are not difficult to recognize, but the dark hazel can 
be identified fully only when slightly upturned, so that the light strikes down 
upon them. I am not a specialist on color and do not know why the brown 
reveals itself from a sidewise light and a hazel from an upper, but a little ex- 
perimentation will establish the fact. 

Hazel eyes with tiny red specks are the sign of a violent temper, but they 
also show passionate affections. Such people are apt to be prejudiced and 
partial in judgment, unreasonable in prejudices, and often unreasoning in every- 
day matters. Yet these people are capable of devotion and self-sacrifice to an 
exceptional degree. 

Pale-gray and pale-blue eyes are not so clear indications of character as 
they are of physical tendencies. These people are frequently possessed of a 
long or low, but persistent vitality. They cannot work hard, but endure sick- 
ness and accidents well and frequently live to be very old. I have always found 
these pale eyes more efficient in detail work than in large affairs; they seidom 
make really good executives, although they are apt to be expressive of a hard 
and unrelenting taskmaster when they do find themselves possessed of power 
and position, 
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In dealing with the brown and black ones the emotions primitive and strong 
may be appealed to. In dealing with the hazel eye the attachments and preju- 
dices must be considered. In dealing with the plain eye the element of self- 
interest is most apt to be the element which can be touched. In the warm, the 
real blue eyee vivid as a bit of a southern sea, we have the real mystery in 
eyes. 

The vivid blue eye is both intellectual and sensuous. It is a lover of light 
and color and can pore over a musty tome. It is not a humorous eye, but it 
is sometimes excessively witty. Last of all, there is no cruelty in any eye to 
equal the ferocious cruelty of the vivid blue eye. 

Black and brown eyes are most apt to be set in a four-cornered head—that 
is, one in which the face, the jaws, and the back of the’ head make a square 
box. Hazel eyes incline to the bony head, in which the formation of the skele- 
ton is just a little bit too plain. The hazel eye with red specks leans to the 
square head, while all variations of blue and gray eyes incline to the long 
head and the oval face. 

The vivid blue eye, when perfect in type, is most often found associated 
with an oval face and very full, bright red lips. Often a very short chin is 
included. 

Gray eyes, of a certain indeterminate tint, look all shades in varied lights. 
Such people are most apt to be the excessively sensitive and ideal; the dreamers 
and mystics, 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


i: a recent issue we considered a cipher that was built on the regular twenty- 


six-letter alphabet, plus a key word. It was of the substitution class; by 

its plan various letters of the alphabet and key word were transposed to 
represent other letters, in determining cipher substitutes for text letters. It 
worked this way: 

Suppose the key word were “police.” That word is added to the alphabet, 


POLICEABDFGHJ 
KMNORSTUVWXYZ 


so: 


In enciphering from this skeleton alphabet, every P of a text becomes a 
K; every K a P; every O an M; every J a Z, and so on. 

To illustrate, let us encipher the message, “I’ll be there.” The substitute 
for I is Q; the substitute for L is N; the cipher substitutes for the rest are: 
ONNUS AYSCS, which is the cipher version of the text, according to this plan, 

The problem for your consideration this week is a cipher of the substitu- 
tion class, which is a variation of the above system. To go further into its 
analysis would, I’m very sure, spoil the fun for you; I feel that you welcome 
the opportunity to test your mettle on ciphers that are presented to you with 
no hmt as to how they are solved, rather than that you should be started by 
being told the first word in the answer, or something equally important, before 
you begin. 

This unique cipher was brought to my attention not long ago when I was 
going through some notes in the scrap book of the late Inspector Steele. It was 
sent, he says, by a man in prison, who was serving a ten-year sentence for but- 
glary. He communicated regularly with his family by mail, and often he had 
something to say to the folks back home, which he did not wish to disclose to 
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the prison authorities, or to any one else who might get hold of his letters. 
This necessity prompted him to invent a system of secret writing. 

Here is one of the messages he sent; it was precisely what the prison cen- 
sors were waiting for; they had allowed several of his cipher messages to go 
through, in order to keep him from suspecting that they were “on” to his sys- 
tem, and were waiting for a particular bit of information. Incidentally, the 
message below was the means of cutting short the prisoner’s sentence by two 
years, for on the strength of it an appeal was made to the governor of his State 
requesting the prisoner’s pardon—and it was granted. 

See what you can do with it; next week’s issue will have the answer. 


WOMBFEFMBRICDDLWBUMNCGFLCGMBRFVSOVWYRDSBEF 
GTTTDCAALYMEFVMGYWEOMOVSRWBAMFFDSEECTAMDLE 
ODW NGESIVMFLCGBSSRIVSBMATDSSWMAUCWBUFCDSFGD 
BIVMFEYSTFMBRMY YLCGGESRNSEWRSEWAFVDCGUVIWFVF 
VSCY RUMASTCDSHSD 
Answer: “Got the kid down at deserted house on Speedway near Chester- 
brook. Will wait for instructions. Pete.” The first word of the cipher letter 
contained four letters; this was meant to convey the idea that every fourth word 
of the letter was a word in the enciphered message. Pick ’em out, and the 
message will be apparent. 
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Among the Features in Next Wecek’s Issue You Will Find: 
Two Novelettes 


GILDED LIPS 


By MAXWELL SMITH 


and 
FANCY CROOKS 
By HARRINGTON STRONG 
Further Chapters of 


SHIELDED 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


and 


THE GRAY PHANTOM’S 
ROMANCE 


By HERMAN LANDON 


THUBWAY THAM GETTH 
BAIL 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


Short Stories by Scott Campbell, Lewen Hewitt, and others. 
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In sending “blind’’ notices, you must, of course, 
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itter to ay fe Ss name in the notice, we will print your He 
a your right name and address, so that w 
to reject any notice that seems te w 


us a “General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
have oe that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found,” 
our address. 


so that we may take your notice ou 


en you hear from = = 
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PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—Sho left her husband and four 
little children and was last heard from on the 3rd of 
Gctober last, when she wrote from Salt xaue . saying 
that she was leaving there for her hom She has one 
child with her, John, who is four years. ‘old, with light- 
brown hair, blue eyes and & complexion. Mrs. 
Pettitt is about thirty-three years old, five feet six inches 
tall, very thin and has blueish-gray eyes. Her children 
are grieving for ber and her husband S almost distracted 
Any one who knows where she is will do a very great favor 
by writing to him G. W. Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick 
Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


BITTA DIDDLE.—Minla went to the 
juested the letter to be sent. 
of delay. 
will be 


town you re- 
It was returned on account 
Please send address to this magazine and mail 
forwarded promptly. 


VORBAUCK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 
ber last, Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
. Bbe been il for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return, he 
called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 
was going away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of ber illness, because she felt es he could ae 
stand the expense. She gave no as where 
going. and he has not heard from her Bey Her tule 
girl, three years old, is crying all the time for her mother, 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back at once. He is only too glad to do anything in his 
power to help to restore her to health, and he is afraid 
that the child wili get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a groat kindness 
to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to 
get a position. He was accompanied by a man named Her- 
man Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, 
effort to find them has failed Samuel was about twetity 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyea, 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye- 
brows. Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, five 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. He is an artist,- Samuel’s mother is 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and 

most grateful to any one who can give her news 
She has great hopes that readers of this maga- 
be able to help her, and is sure that they will do 
so if they have any information of her lost son. Now, 
readers, do your best to save a distressed mother from 
breaking her heart, and your kindness will be always re- 
Rp mbered with gratitude. Please write to bis brother, Leon 
oldstein, care of this magazine. 


JONES, DAVID, who died some fifteen or more years ago 
in some place west of the Middle States. When last heard 
of he was a bachelor, and was in the brewery or distilling 
business. Information is wanted as to the exact time and 
place of his death by a near relative, who will gratefully 
appreciate any assistance in this matter. J. H. G., care of 
this magazine. 


HOUSTON, JOHN.—He was last heard of in 1904. His 
son ig now serving in the United States army, and is very 
anxious to hear from his father. He hopes, if he sees 
this, that he will write to him soon. Private John L. 
Houston, First U. 8. Engineers, Company F, Camp Dix, 
New Jersey. 


_BOWSER, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in 
Haven, Connecticut. His mother is very anxious to 
him, and will be de eply grateful to any 4 who will 

end her his address, or give her any news of Please 
write to Alice Hickey, 38 Johnson Lynn, 
Massachusetts 


LYNCH, MATHEW.—He is a native of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and is five fee* in height, weighs about one hundred 
amd thirty pounds, and has blue eyes and gray hair. He 
settled in Malta Bend, Missouri, years ago, and corre- 
sponded with his sister up to 1914, when bis letters stopped. 
Any news of him will be gladly welcomed by his sister, 
K. L., care of this magazine. 

AKRON, DOROTHY.—If you realize now that you made 
a mistake and forced me to act as I did, 1 can forgive 
all. 1 am doing weil. If you wish to come to me, write 
of th Your husband, B. R. 


Street, 


in care 





WARMUTH, JOSEPHINE.—She is six years old, an 
when last heard of was in Illinvis with her mother, Emm 
Warmuth, who may have married again since that time 
1917 or 1918. Any information will be very much appre- 
ciated by one who loves this child. J..G. W., care of this 
magazine. 


BAILEY, ALFRED COLEMAN.—He is thirty-eight yean 
old, about five feet nine inches tall, and when last geen 
His mother has not seen him for sixtes 
years, and all her efforts to find him have been in vain 
When of he was somewhere in the West. If 
any one can tell anything about him it will make bis 
ipormer very happy to get any news whatever. Mrs, Clan 
Bailey, 624 Green Street, South Haven, Michigan. 


BARRINGER, LAvIGA SAUCIA, formerly of Carthage, 
New York, and last heard of in Portland, Oregon. in 1915, 
where she worked as ry Waitress. She is a small woma 
of Italian descent, about twenty-four years old. Her sis 

Mary and Kose, oy to get her address if living, 
or if dead information as time and place of her death 
Please write to B. E., Post Office Box 257, San Fran 
cisco, California. 


WOODCOCK, MRS. F. F., whose maiden namo 
K She was born at Salamanca, New York, about ist 
about 1908, 
Alberta, where her husband 4 
manager for the Clay Products Company. In 1914 the 
lived in Spokane, Washington, and have not been hean 
from since. At that time their only child, Bruce, was in 
years old. Any information of these people will be grate 
fully received by KR. W. K., care of this magazine. 
SEEMANN, JOSEPH ANTON.—He disappeared from his 
home at 2896 Archer Avenue, Chicago, in 1912, and has pet 
written to any member of his family since that time, and 
they do not know whether he is dead or alive. He & 
now thirty-four years of age. Any news of him will & 
gratefully received by Henry F. Seemann, 4515 Lake Pat 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


KING, FRANCIS ROCKEFELLER and CHARLES R08 
ERT.—Information of these two men is wanted by their se 
ter, Mrs. Mabel Laifley, Hotel Kano, Denver, Colorado. 


GARVEY, MRS. THOMAS.—When last heard from, & 
1913, she was in Washington, D. C., and is supposed # 
have ne West. Any one knowing her present 

Mt clear up a serious matter of long standing, and eam 
the deep gratitude of her sister by writing to Miss Rub 
Williams, 3431 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


PARMELEE, GLOETTIE VIRGINIA.—She was nine 

September 27, 1920, and is probably in som 

She has a half sister named Sylvia, who is at 

teen years old. Three years ago they lived in Terre Haut, 

Indiana, Gloettie’s sathee ig anxious to find his onl 

daughter, and says that he will pay a reward of fifty dollan 

to any one who vill tell” him where she is and help him 

to get in touch with her. Write or wire, Charles B 
Permelee, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 


DUPIN, MRS. SAMUEL EDWARD, whose given nam 
wag Amy. Her son, who is now fifteen years old, has ne 
seen her for thirteen years, when she and his father wer 
divorced. He would be very glad to hear from his m 
and will be most grateful for any assistance. Amuel Floyd 
Dupin, care of this magazine. 


COLVILLE, PALMER.—He left home in 1912, and whe 
last heard of was in De Kalb, Texas. His father is "a 
ill, and ig anxious to hear from him. Any one knowing 
his present whereabouts will do a favor by sending his ad 
dress to Mr. Edwin Colville, 34 Riverdale Avenue, Yo 
New York. 

HEYLEIN, FRED.—Please let me know where you are. I 
oma still at the same place, and heartbroken. Your wilt 

elen. 


BOB.—Do you remember Bouse? 
this. Bobie, care of this magazine. 


COULTER, Pearl.—About eighteen or twenty vous 
pore i Vest Virginia. She afte raat 
3 t that her husband’s name 8 
lived with a family named Gorby at t 
Her address is wanted by an old frieat 
care of this magazine. 


ABBS, | ELLA.—A friend who has not seen her since 19lf 
ending 


is anxious to find her. will do a favor by s te 
address to C. W. C., care of this magazine. 


Please write if you # 
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Missing Department 


MORGAN, MARGASES, | also called BELLE. She may 
be y name of Scott. When last heard from she 
was living in Pittsareh, Pennsylvania. Any one knowing 
her present address will greatly oblige by sending it to 
J. M, Box 295, East Palestine, Ohio. 


PEREGOY, FRANK. he last heard of he was @ 
sailor on the York,’’ Asiatic Squadron, 
1911. His ay om ih Battimore. An old friend would 
like to get in touch with him, 
that he will write. i 

very much appreciated. H. T. Pegley, Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Sixth Division, Camp Grant, Illinois. 


WILKINSON, GERALD, formerly of 341 Pioneer Street, 
Akron, Ohio. I would like to hear from my old pal. 
Donald Good, 124 East Sixty-seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


STOCKBURGER, GEORGE L.—He is fifty years of age, 
and was last heard of in Dawson City, Alaska, twenty- 
eight years ago. Any information about him will be grate- 
fully received by his brother Fred Stockburger, 375 Wood- 
worth Avenue, Maxim City, Michigan. 


MERSEREAU, HAROLD WARD.—He is the son of Eliza- 
beth Chapman and Harry Latourette Mersereau, and was 
born in New York City in 1883 or 1889. He went West 
when he was fourteen and at esventeen enlisted in — 
navy. After four years of service be as discharged 
1914, from the U Ss. “South Dakota.” In 1917-18 = 
was drafted into the army at al Arizona, and 
was discharged from Camp Fremont, California. on ac- 
count of physical disability in the same year, after which 
all trace of him is Jost. Any information will be grate- 
fully received by bis relatives. FY. Chapman, care of th 
magazine 


CRAWFORD, JOHN.—He was last heard from in Omaha, 
Nebraska. He had two sisters, Allie and Vallie, who are 
both dead. His only brother would be glad to hear from 
him, and will be grateful for any information that will 
help bim to tind him. F. S. Crawford, 220 West Gorham 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin 


HUBBARD, EUGENE.—He has been missing since 1917. 
He has dark eyes and hair and a dark complexion. He is 
twenty-six years old, and is believed to be in Arkansas, 
somewhere near Truman Hie brother will appreciate any 
information about bim that will lead to his whereabouts. 
Joseph RK Hubbard, care of this magazine. 


MULLINS, ROY.—Your father was killed on June 24, 
1920, and your mother needa you badly. Please write to 
your brother, J. H. Mullins, Box 38, Lexington, West Vir-- 
ginia 


YOUNGBLOOD, JASPER or JARED.—He was last heard 
frota between fifteen and eighteen years ago, when he was 
in the Indian Territory or Oklahoma. He lost his right arm 
in an accident about 1880. Any information as to hia pres- 
ert whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by T. P. Young- 
blood, Box 213, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


MAXINE, P.—Flesee write to your ojd pal, who {fs anx- 
fous to hear from yo C. 8. care of this magazine. 


E. W.-—-There is important news for you. Every- 
ng has been settled and there will be no trouble for 
you. Please write. A. W., care of this magazine. 


HIBBS, JOHN.—He went to California in the Bg six- 
tlee, just before the Civil War. Later he had eyard 
and dairy He would now be about ninety years -_ If 
any of lis relatives should see this they 1 to 
Write to his niece, Mrs. Ben Richardson, 818 Palmer Place, 
Nasvhille, Tennessee. 


MARTIN, VICTOR, who at one time had a millinery and 
feather store in New York City. It was sald that he gave 
up business in 1917. Any information, or lis present ad- 
dress is wanted by an old friend. M. C. M., care of this 
magazine 


McBRIDE, GEORGE and ANTHONY.—They left Mon- 
treal, Car ada, thirty-three years ago, and were last beard 
ef about eigt Oklahoma They 
quired for b helr ster lice, who would t gla 
ret any news © Mrs. David Foley, 2372 
Avenue, Montres 


HEFFNER, pviteiam H.—Fie was last heard of tn 
F . Detroit, Michigan, in July, 1919, when he was 
Giscrary is abo re feet five inches tall, 
black ha r an ray a is about thi rty-five 


old. Any r of bh } » giadly welcomed 


Devine, care f this Magazine. 


ap Aue, EDDIE He is forty years of age. about six feet 
iair and blue eyes. He left his home 

about nine years ago, and his father 

one year later from Roundup, Montana. 

received from him since His father 

is in poor health, and is 

3 ill come home, or write to 

y one who can Fite news of him will do a 

by be ag to | ster, Mrs. John McLecd, 


puace, ENOCH > Fale LF lived at Hannibal, 
M from 1904 He wi + ae on the 
Be Le NW. He sacked te wee tek a Burch, 
R. R. 2, Pittsburg, Kausas. 


CURRAN, JAMES M.—He left home in May, 1917, and 
was last heard of in Salt Lake City, Utah. It was heard 
later that he had gone to Wyoming. His brother Charlie 
has been very ill, and his mother is much worried. He is 

asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Margaret Saville, 75 
Waltham Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HAYDON, pees sit was reported that he died in 
France on Mar 20, 1919, but there was no certainty 
about this, and. “hts family would be glad of any informa- 
tion from some one of his comredes, ho might know the 
details. He was a private in the Eleventh Company, 
phonon gy. DI Grand Division, A. P. O., 701. His regimental 

4,703 he addresses are also wanted of 

MARY. JENISON and BESSIE HUGHES, who were nurses 

at Angers, where he died. ‘ews is also 

FRANK HAYDON, who was in Boise, 

f. Ile is short and has blue eves 

8 married and has one child. 

Any information about these persons will be greatly appre- 
ciated by Dora Haydon, Jerome, Idaho. 


MORGAN, MINNIE.—Sho is about sixteen years old and, 
hans’ Home at Ok- 
Oklahoma. Any information as to her pres- 
juts will be gratefully received by her mother, 
Mrs. Anna Morgan, care of this magazine. 


neeatss.  EVELINE. —She was last beard of in All- 
and lived at one time at Fort Morgan, 

p< ny “— ‘is asked to send her address to Mrs. Mildred 
Smith, Route Number One, Box 47 D. Florine, California. 


MILLER, RAY E.—He is thirty-two years old, five feet 
four inches in height, and has black hair and blue eyes. 
He was last heard from on May 2, 1919, when he was at 
Moultrie, Georgia. His family is very much worried about 
him and will be grateful for any news. Allen Rube Miller, 
care ‘of this magazine. 


CHANSSE, MAGGIE.—Her maiden name was Jay. She 
is asked to write to her sister, who is very much worried 
Spout her. Mrs. C. J. Smith, 637 East Galena Street, Butte, 

ontana. 


BOLLMANN, mie. MARTHA, and her two children, 
FRANCIS and BERNARD, five and a half and four years 
old respectively. When last heard of she was a con- 
ductorette at Roseville barns, Newark, New Jersey. Her 
number was 2975. Her home is etill open for her and ail 
is forgiven. Her husband will be glad to hear from her. 
John B. Bollmann. 


HUDSON, BEN.—He is fifty years old, six feet tall, 
with dark hair and eyes, and was last heard of twenty 
years ago in Joplin, Missouri. He wes a cook. Any ine 
formation will be gladly received by his cousin, Alice Hud- 
son Blair, Box 158, Conway Springs, Kansas. 


LAWSON, LOUISE ang SEARL DOUGLAS are asked 
te send their address to J. (. Phillips, care of this magae 
alne. 


HAST, IDELL.—She was last heard of in Kiowa, Oklas 
homa, in 1916, when she was with her adopted parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. H. C. Brunt. Her aunt would like to hear from 
ber. Mrs. L. L. Pate, Sabine, Texas. 


COLBY, ANNA.—About thirty years ago she left her 
baby son with the family ef Josiah Pearson, at Jamestown, 
North Dakota, and - has not seen her since that time. 
He would be glad fet some new her. pos- 
sible, communicate with her. Any information will be wel- 
comed from any one who has known her, or who can give 
her present address. Wesley Pearson, care of this maga- 
zine. 


JARVIS, HARRIET.—-Picase let me know where you are, 
Sam Jarvis, care of this magazine. 


MAITLAND, WILLIAM.—He ee last heard of in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in March, 1917 left there for Kansas in 
that year and has not been a. a of since. He is twenty- 
five years old, and is a native of Pittsburgh, Sg 
Any information will be gratefully received by J. F. Maite 
land, 1335 East Eighty-eighth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDWARDS, CHARLES JAMES —He is six feet tall and 
has black hair and gray e¢ nd is twenty-seven years 
old. He left his home ix uF years ago, and his wife and 
little son are very anxious that he should come bac! An 
news that will help to find him will be most gratfeully 
received by his wife, Mrs. Mildred Edwards, care of this 
magazine. 


LANNOM, JOHN R.—He is twenty-four years old and 
dark of complexion He was last heard of in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in the early part of this year. Also, PAUL LAN- 
NOM, who s last heard of in Hammond, Indiana, 
February last. He is twenty years old, of fair compiexion, 
and ig six feet two inches tall. Any news of these two 
young men will be gratefully received by thelr mother, Mrs. 
H. Lannom, 11 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York City. 





Missing Department 


i 
weet ANS Raat nt AY a, tert. 


ruddy 
and weighs about one hundred and ninety pounds. He lived 
in Phjfadelphia for a while about 4 2 years ago, when 
he Lived on Bergen Avenue, 
omas 


he wés in the In 1906 
ersey City. He ig asked to 
Brodie, 1228 East Oxford Street, 


TOOMEY, HELEN, formerly of 23 Middlescx Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She is asked to send her ad- 
dress to L. D. C., care of this magazine. 


navy. 
send his address to Thom 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


We all want to see_ you, 
you. There 
-. care of this 


HARRY L.—Please come home. 
and wil! do everything in our power to_hel 
is certainly a way out. Write to Jessie M. 
ioagazine 


Wy yy the morning of March 5, 1920, 
this boy left h ome to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
raphy «¢ the . ut. Cc. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. He did not show up at the ec! h t 
been seen or hear his 
knows him, since that % ppea: 
pletely as if the earth had Ey and swatlowed him up. 
He is eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs 
on hundred and fifty ponies, and has chestnut-brown hair 
and eyes. Below hig left ear there is a biack birth mark, 
the sive and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
atid eagle is tettooed on his right forearm. T. boy is an 
only et ‘tld, od bis mother ts almost dying yl Led at bis 
All Ube usual sources for tracing rsons have 
. but in vain, and his distracted motives has im- 
s .o help her find ber son. She has the fullest con- 
e in our ebility to do so, and Is — sure that our 
. Whe ere spread all over the world. gnd have done 
2 to help others in trouble of this kind will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 
will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 
Teresa Saponicri, care of this magazine. 


McKINNEY, ARTHUR.—lIie was last heard of in Ni- 
agara Valls in 1916. An old friend is very Ge roe » find 
him, and will be grateful for any ormati 

Gordon Cc, Holla- 


BApeniem. 


help him to communicate with his pal. 
day, 19 Water Street, Rahway, New Jersey. 


KUNTZ, MICHAEL.—When he was about thirteen years 

© wis taken out of a home and adopted by a farmer 

nome is not known. He has blue eyes and light 

r, ana when last beard of 1-y in Kansas City, Kansas. 

llis sister will be very grateful to any one who can give her 
news of him. Louise, care of this magazine, 


WINNtE.—1I am very much worried about you pune 
write to me ff you see this, and do not delay.—Geepie 


THORNTON, MATHEW, who left his aunt’s home in 
Broowlya about four years ago. He was then about thirty- 
five years old. Any one who knows his ts will 
do a great favor by writing hig aunt, Mrs. 5. Gavin, 78 
ityerson Street. Brooklyn, New York. 


NOTICE.—Any one who can give information about a 
ehi'd ed MAY or MARION, who w born on February 
25, 1855, and was placed tn the Industrial Home in Kings- 


CONLEY, CORPORAL SAYNONO. Ee fs a World 
served cme. as, and is an automobile 


and 

by scrapers. He wi 
Tex on Noversber’ Ts. 
about six feet tall, 
has a fair complexion, 

@ small scar beneath 
forearms, and his -ight arm 
been broken between the elbow 
very much distressed at his absence. “a every effort 
been made to find him, but without succss. It is hoped 
that some of our readers will be able to help restore this 
young fellow to his grieving parents, who will be deeply 
rateful for any information about their lost son. James 
. Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 


WATSON, EMMY.—When Iast heard of she was in 
East Patchogue, New York, and was going to resume her 
former name of Whitlock. Her niece is very anxious 
fi her, and will be grateful to any ‘one who will 
kind enough to help hee’ in this matter. Please write t 

Jeene Sanders, care of this magazine, 


MURRAY, Sone EDWARD.—He has been 
since July, 1920 His wife will be very grateful to any 
one who can et her know whether he is alive or dead, 
If he sees this he is asked to write to her at once, and 
everything will be made all right Mrs. G. EB. Murray, 139) 
Valencia Street, San Francisco, California. 


VAN WINKLE, SAMUEL.—He worked in San Francisco 
for ten years in the H. L. Van Winkle Imp ——— Store. 
He disappeared from Los Angeles in 1906 left 

some money in @ bank when he went away. also, JOHN ¢. 

forty years old, 
as, or Texas. 

Francisco S when he shipped for Tanalo, 
Chiapas, Mexico, but never reached his destination. Four 
hundred dollars expressed by him to Talala_ was returned 
to bank, where it is still awaiting him at San Francisco, 
Friends and relatives of the above are asked to write 
C. Hughes, attorney, 400 Fast Fifth Street, Oklaboms 
City, Oklahoma. 


HOOD, LEONA.—She was last heard from in July, 1918, 
when she was in Loutsville, Kentucky. Any information 
that will help to find her will be Sets appreciated. If 
she sees this she is asked to write to M, A., care @ 
this magazine. 


MARU, SAMUEL.—He was last heard of about eighteen 
years ago when he was living with a family named White, 
in Butte, Montana, and may be known by that name. He 
is now twenty-three years old. His sister will be very 
grateful for any news mn. Mrs. Mary Graham, 927 
Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Washin 


WEIDEMAN, AUSTIN GEORGE.—He is about twenty- 
six years old, five feet eight inches tall, of fair complexion, 
- wag in Ekaterinburg, 

under Snider, and was 

Sune Yan Wart (British) at the 

Admiral Kolchak at Irkutsk, in January, 192. 

He had an American passport, and ts thought to have re 
turned to San Francisco on the 8. 3. + a Maru” in 
= of that year, He is asked to ood enough to 
lcate with A. B. W., care of this Tmagesine. 





New York, will confer a great favor by leating 
pa } nie. Her father’s name was Fitzpatrick or Fitz- 
gerak id her mother’s name was Maxwell. W. R., care 
of “this mag azine. 


HANSON. WILLIAM, who was stationed at Kelley Field, 

at Texas, with the Seventy-sixth Aero 

n, nd i ‘ft there for overseas, ig asked to write to 

rn "old {friend who would be very glad to hear from him. 
lL. J. L., care of this magazine. 


KINGSTON, CHARLEY, who, when last heard of. was 
working for the Van Noy Interstate Company at Sierra 
len Texas Any information regarding hig where- 
about will be appreciated by a friend. H. W. U., care of 
this magazine. 


HOSKINS, W. H., generally called Harry. He left Vernon, 
Rritish Columbia, with Canadian soldiers, Battalion 54, C 
Company, regiment not given. Any information about him 
will be greatly appreciated by J. C. Scott, 4608 Donovan 
Street, Seattle, Washington. 


SVETIC, ANDREW.—He was last beard of in Pocatello, 
Ideho. on October 8, 1917. Any one who knows where he 
is will confer a great favor by writing to hig mother, Mrs. 
Titus Svetic, 902 Brockway Street, Saginaw, Michigan. 


ZIMAN, JACOB.—He in Genoa Township, Dela- 
ware County, Ohio, thirty-five years ago, and when last 
heard of was prospecting on the Laird River, in British 
Columbia, about twenty-five years ago. ny information 
saneeal ng him will be gratefully appreciated by his young- 
est son, Lewis Raymond Ziman, 32 Academy Street, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 


CHRYSLER, CLADYS BARION. —Her speiden name was 
Rishop, and she is twenty-four years old When last 
heard of, she was living in San Francisco, and before that 
was ip Los Angeles. Any information that will help to 
find her will be greatly Pg oeny by her brother. who 
begs her, if she sees this, teed to bim. Bishop, 
P. O. Box 764, Lindsay, Caltfornt 


lived 


JAMES KERR, IRVING SMALL, and FRED TALOS, 
last heard from at Springfield, Massachusetts, when 
were working for the Boston and Maine Railroad 
information will be gladly received by Charles 58., 
of this magazine. 


MAGNUS, ALF (EGGEN).—He left Bessemer, 
gan, in 1909, arm’ was last heard from in Galveston, 
in December, 1lvi4 He was twenty-seven years old & 
April, 1920, about five feet ten inches tall, with brown 
hair, hazel eyes, and ruddy complexion. He is a 
singer. His sister died two years aro, and his mothet 
will be very grateful for any information about him. Mr 
Gunhild Magnus, 985 Pearl Street, Eugene, Oregon. 


CRAIG, HENRY SAMUEL.—Your daughter Arlie would 
lke very much to hear from you. Any one who can give 
me news of my father will do a kindness by writing to me 
Mrs. C. E. Redfield, 523 Liberty Court, Seattle, Washington. 


FREEMAN, JOHN TAYLOR MILNE.—He has been away 
since July 20, 1917. His wife died five years ago, bis 
three children are with his mother, who is very anxious 
to find him, and will be glad to ‘have him come home. 
She will forgive him for staying away so long if he will 
only come back. Mrs. Horton, BR. F. D. 4, Box 141, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


TOWNSON.—I was placed in Doctor Bernardo’s Home for 
Children, and have lost all trace of my people. I have two 
brothers and a sister named Henrietta, also one 
Nellie, who married a man named John Haywood. I 
the youngest of the family. My parents were Henry sod 
Blanche Townson. I would be very grateful to any o 
who could give me news ¢ ae member of my tarally. as 
I am lonesome for would be so happy to 
them Please write to Blanche Townson, care of 
magazine. 

NORTON, LOvO——He was last seen in Yekima, ck 
ington. Ho is asked to write to Joe Kelg, ¢ this 
magazine, 





Missing Department 


WALLER. LvesL.es. —She is ahest nines 4 

about five feet three inches in Yoo with dar 

~e. i *% and large brown eyes. When last heard from 

she was at Rock Springs, Wyoming. She is asked to write 

to a friend whom she saved from a fire some time ago. 
J. Carlock, care of this magazine. 


JURIST, ERNESTINE.—She has been missing from her 

since March, 189% She is a native of Roumania, 

and was born there in 1875. Her sister Minnie would be 

greatly indebted to any one who can give her some news 
of her. Minnie Jurist, care of this magazine. 


WHITE, ALFRED JOHN.—His last known address was 
1778 Chippewa Street, Flint, Michigan, and it is thought 
that he is still living in Flint. Any one who knows his 
present address will do a kindness by calling his attention 
to this, or by writing to his preter. H. B. White, 351 
Charlevoix Street, Montreal, P. Q., nada. 


KELLER, LAWRENCE * ab buddy has your grip 
and would like to communicate with you at once. Please 
write to George C. Clinton, care of this magazine. 


HAMILTON, JOHN and FRANK.—They were born and 
brought up in and around Fort Wayne, Indiana. Their 
mother’s maiden name was Mary 2 and their father 
was Robert Hamilton. who went Fort J#avenworth, 
Kanaas. They are cousins of George “Kelly of Fort Wayne. 
John is fifty years old, and Frank is forty-five. Any in- 
formation about them will be gladly received by their 
brother, Albert Hamilton, 1961 Arsenal Street, St. 

Missourl. 


Louls, 
FARR, RUTH LUCRETIA.—HeF mother’s name was 
Alice L. Guerney, but she went the name of Jennie 
. The child wes adopted in 1894, and the mother 
later married a Mr. Brown. It is not known whether she 
alive or not. Many conflicting stories have been 
D ver, and her own version of the case is wanted. 
it is thought that she was led to believe that her baby 
was dead, but this was not true, and she is most anxious 
to know something of her mother, and to hear from her 
if possible. Any one who knows her or her relatives, will 
do a great favor by writing to L. C. B., care of this 

magazine. 


GLADYS R. and SMILES are asked to write to L. H., 
eare of this magazine. 


MAVITY, ae yg? was last heard bg < at Cody, 
Nebraska, in le is asked to write his brother, 
Joseph A. Mavity. “at th Larch Street, Band Point, Idaho. 


McISAAC, NEIL J.—Any one who was in_ service in 
France iu the 411th Telegraph Battalion, A. E. F., and 
knew this man, who was a first-class sergeant in this bat- 
talion, will do a kindness by writing to his brother, D. 8. 
McKinnon, S. and L, Kailway, Old Bridgeport, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 


SECSREY Please write and let me know where you 
are.—P. 


O'DOHERTY, ROBERT H.—He was last heard of in 
Queensland, Australia, by his cousin. There is important 
hews awaiting him, and any one who knows where he is 
will do a kindness by writing to Mrs. C. O'Doherty, 719 
Fifty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


FLANNIGAN, JAMES.—It is thencht that he lives in 
Wilmington, Delaware, with fam He is sixteen 
years old, with light hair, ue on y= freckles. He 
is asked to write to D. H. Morris, care of this magazine. 


KAMPE, WILLIAM F., PHILIP G.. and their sisters, 
AMELIA GREEN and KATE MILLERSHIPE They were 
all living in Brooklyn, New York, about thirty years ago. 
Their brother George and his wife would be very happy 
eae oe some news of them. George P. Kampe, care of this 


DERRY, _FRANK.-—\ last heard from, he was on 
the S. 8. pe at Norfolk, Virginia. He is asked 
fo commun teats with Slim, care of this magazine. 


BLAKE or DRAKE.—On December 29, 1889, I was born 
fa Franklin, New Hampshire, and when less than a year 
old was adopted by a Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Sanborn, of 
Belmont, in the same State. My name was Minnie May 
Blake, or Drake. I do not know my parents’ first .names. 
I believe there were several other children, and I should 

most grateful to any one who cau tell me_ something 
of my family, and help me to find them. Mrs. M. W. B., 
care of this magazine. 


JONES, FRANK J§.—He was traveling for 9» New York 
frm ‘hen last heard of. If he sees this he is usked to 
Write to his friend, A. KH. C., care of this magazine, 


MOREHOUSE, ELMER E., sometimes known as JB imer 
Elliott. He was last heard from about eight year », 
When he was living in Tebo. Wyoming. He has dark- “or ow ' 
eycs and auburn hair. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by »., care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, ELSIE B., formerly of Worcester Massachusetts 
There is important news for her in regard to her husband. 
He {s alive, but is despondent over her abseuce She ts 
asked to write in regard to this matter at once M. B., 
care of this magazine 


ont ae et Tenens —iee was adopted 


fA A aba in or near 
or Marietta, Wisconsin. Her ~ 

Frank Cullen, of Joliet, Illinois. 

gray or blue yees 

thirty-three years old. 

get news of her, 

who can give her any information’ about 

of this magazine. 


HALL, ARTHUR, 
fantry, C Company, at Fort Bliss, Texas, ena also in the 
Philippine Islands, and whose home is in Sedalia. Mis- 
sourl, His brother Nophien W was shell eaten in France, 
and needs him badly. He is now in the hospital, very ill. 
Any one who can give any information will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister-in-law. Mrs. N. H. Hall, 
El Paso, Texas. 


—Please put your address in the missivug columns of 
this” magazine.—G. 


CLARKE, GEORGE WALDRON. ;y-He is a musician, and 
was sometimes called “Hag e.” one knowing his 
address please write to B. Dusold, care of this magazine. 


SEEMANN, ADOLPH J.—He is over six feet tall. well 
built, and has a aces on his upper lip. When last heard 
— re ig Xt. in Los Angeles. He went tnto the show buri- 

not been heard of for ten years Any in- 
formatic " mat will lead to his present whereabouts will be 
gladly received by Henry C. Seeman, Huron, South Dakota 


BROCKWAY, J. P. and MIRANDA.—They settled and 
Nved in Tampa and Key West, Florida, some forty or fifty 
years ago. hey are both dead, and left considerable 
property in Florida. Efforts have been made for over two 
years to find members of their family or claimants, but 
without success. 1 would like to hear from any friends or 
relatives of these people, or from any one th the name of 
Brockway, who can give information about them William 
Brockway, R. F. D. No. 1 Box 246 D, Pompe. Florida 


DUNDATSCHECK, rane CBANTE, et heard of in Ho- 
boken and vicinity in son Erick would be glad 
to hear from him. F. bE i, aus of this magazine, 


KOHN, MAX.—He came to this country about eighteen 
years ago from Russia, and lived in Seattle, where he had a 
bakery, for about twelve years. He was last heard of 
there about three years ago. His brother is trying to find 
him, and will greatly appreciate any news that will help 
him in his search. Frank Kohn, 1929 Orleans Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


BUNCE, WILLIAM J.—He Is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet six and a half inches tall, and has light-brown bair, 
brown eyes, and a fair complexion. He went away from 
his home in Toledo, Ohio, on July 24, 1919. Any in- 
formation about him will be nkfully received by his 
wife, Mrs. Bunce, 1019 West Woodruff Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


PARKER, ARCH.—He was last heard from in June, 
1908, when he wrote from St. Louls, Missouri, stating that 
he was coming home by way ef Kentucky, and was going 
to visit the mammoth caves of that State, and would reach 
home the following Christmas. He is about fifty years old, 
about six feet tall, and was very slender when he was last 
seen, eighteen years ago. He was not pees . od es 
is known, and it ts thought that may bave 
Alaska. His brother will be deeply exeterel for any = 
formation that will help to find him. J, T. Parker, Pine- 
hurst, Georgia. 


O'CONNOR, CHARLES B 


Rose, care 


who served in the Nineteenth In- 


.—About two years ago att his 
ft there come 


gladly received by his~ mother. 


concerning him will 
home, or write to me.— 


Charile, if you see this, do come 
other. 
BILLY, X. H.—Mother and children are_ well. 
friends are still thinking of you.—Mot X. H. 


VESEY, SYLVESTER, was put in the Foundling Hos- 
pital on East Sixty-eighth Street, New York City, when he 
was one month okd, and has never been able to find out 
anything about his parents. No date is given. If any one 
can help him te know something of his family, he will 
very grateful for their kindness. Please write to him in 
care of this magazine. 


WILSON, ROBERT E.—Please communicate with your 
old friend, R. M. Tomlinson, Olalla, Oregon. 


HORTON, GEORGE ANGLETON. —He is a sailor, thirty- 
seven years of age, five feet ten inches tall, weighs be- 
tween one hundred and tifty and sixty pounds, and has 
brown hair and blue-gray eyes. ig a native of Cali- 
fi nia, aud was last heard from in Philadelphia on June 

1908, when he was about to sail on the “Erskine M. 
Phelps," bound for Seattle. Tne boat arrived at Seattle, 
but it has been impossible to learn whether this man was 
on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
particular trip, cr is acquainted with any of the crew of that 
date, will do a great kindness by writing to his sister, who 
will be mosi grateful for any clew that will lead to his 
present whereabouts, or any news that will inform _ 
definitely whether ler brother is living or de ad. 
Margaret L. Brenna 1715 U Street, Sacramento, Cali fornia. 


Your 





Missing Department 


BUTLER, MATTIE last heard from in North or South 
Carolina, ‘Also, RUTH NUTLER, iy one from ¥4 Har- 
risburg. Virginia. They are as to send their address 
to C. Young. 950 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BERRY, SAM.—He an test heard from about twenty-five 
years ago, when he was West Superior, Wisconsin, and 
wes expecting to go to Boattin Also AUGUST FAUST, 
who was lest heard from in 1900 from Fort Wright, Wash- 
ington. ‘they are asked to write to C. H. D., care of this 
magazine. 


ag ee GEORGE G.—He was a seen in Chicago on 
fay when he was shipping Yor the West. He is 
five feet Po ‘inches tall, weighs one bundred and thirty- 
fe ‘po inds, is twenty-one years of age, and has dark hair 
nd e Any information regarding him will be gladly 
reveived by his brother, who is very much worried at not 

ing heard from him. Cornelius $8. Cozzino, 5002 Wash- 
South Tacoma, Washington. 


Astoria, Oregon, on October 
My rmoother’s name was Ruby Mabel, and she 

Ae tna, Washington. My father’s name was 

mas Cannon, of Wilhoit Springs, Oregon. I 

rom the Baby Iiome in Portland, Oregon, 

teen months old. 1 believe I had an uncle, 

in, on my mother’s side. I would like 

atner, motber, brothers, and sisters are 

Any information that will help me to know 

etling of my family will be most gratefully received. 
umond Cannon, care of this magazine. 


ton Street, 
ANNON.—1I was born at 


PHILLIPS, JOHN.—Ho was teakep from the Orphans’ 
Home at Seattle by his father, John Phillips, and | 
:pposed to beve been taken to London in 1889 or 1890. 
Hils brothers ape very anxious to find him, and would be 
haps by to get any news of bin He would be now about 
four years old Any - who can help to find this 
man will earn the spest gratitude of his two 

I Please write to William Phillips, Box 193, Mon 

we, Oregon. 


McFARLANE, FRANK L.—He was last heard from at 
Camp Dodge, on January 26, 1919. His father died last 
February, and his sisters are very anxious to hear from 
the.r brother. If apy one kuows his address, they will do 
reat favor by caliing his attention to this notice, or 
hompson, 1057 Twenty-sixth Street, Mil- 

in. 


KANALEY, BILLIE.—Hope you are well and_pros 
Would be glau to hear from you. Jimmie, 898 East Benth 
Street, North, Portland, Oregon. 


McCOWN, GLADYS and PAULINE.—These girls are 
eight cnd ten years of age respectively, and when last 
heord of were in Texas or Oxlahoiwa. Their half sister would 
lie to have news of them Also GEORGE LARR, who 
left home when le was Oftwen years of age, when his people 
were ving in Ohio. Please write to E. L. Larr. 1908 
Young Street, Dallas, Texas. 


WILLIS, DONALD R., who was a patient at U. S. 
General Hospital, No. 19. Oteen, North Carolina, in i919. 
is asked to write to Kirby, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W.. 
Washingion, D. C. 


WYATT, C. D.—He is about six feet tall, weighs one 
hundred a2 nd etghty Rounds, and has red curly hair and a 
forid complexion Was last seen at Catfish, Texas. 
Any 1 rtination ss to his where evi will be highly appre- 
ciated by hia nephew. T. A. Wyatt, , Thurbee, Texas. 


GOLDBERG, JACK.—On August 13th last he left his 
home, saying he was going for a car ride, and has never 
been seen since, He is thirty-four years old, married, and 
has a son five years old He sometimes wears classes, and 

‘ks with a limp, owing to an accident when a boy, which 

essitet an appliance of cork to the sole of his left 

I br most grateful for any informa- 
» that t will help bim in his search for the missing man. 
x Goldberg, 643 Broadway, New York City. 


SUNDE, ADOLPH, sometimes known as A. Nelson. He 
lived in Minneapolis eight years ago, and went to Buffalo, 
New York, where he fsa supposed to be at this time, or else 
In some place In eastern Uanada. His relatives are very 
nxious about him and wil) be thankful for any news thet 
will help ere to know where he ts. and conuounicate with 

u if sees this, its hoped that he will write to 

sister with out deisy. C. EL, care of this magazine. 


BILL.—-Picase eome home to Billie, Eva May, 
fe Everything will be forgiven and forgotten. 
) me at your mother’s.—Tillie Boyd. 


PHILLIPS, FRED., formerly of Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, and last heard of in Seattle about 1916. His 
deughter will appreciate any news that will help her to 
communicate with her father, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who will be kind enough to ag? her tn her 
search, Marjorie Phillips, 30 Autumn Street, Lynn, Massa- 
ebusetts. 


SOPER, HELEN, a ¢ known as HELEN WARD. She 
was last heard of on August 25, 1920, in Chicago. Any 
one who bas known her, or who can give her present ad- 
dress, will do a favor writing to F. O., care of this 
magazine, 


ther will be 


, and your 
Write 


peeneinee, FLORENCE. | bp a married 
was 


} oy my et eo coals yy a 
Mrs. k, is married, "ane would ike to moar from ber, 
Please write to G. H. B., care of this magazine. 


PARKER, GRETA.—Any one who knows where she & 
at this time, ¥ goers she has been lately, will do a favor 
by writing to F. L, Willman, Jr., 581 North Church Street, 
Salem, Oregon. 


DUNCAN, NORMAN.—Any one who knows where he i, 
or who has known anything of him during the past year, 
will do e great kindness by writing to his brother Victor, is 
care of this magazine. 


MURTAGH, JAMES, from Augusta, Georgia. Known 
“Jimmie.” He was at the Salvation Army Hotel in ae 
lantic City last September. He was wounded overseas, and 
is believed to be still in hospital. He is asked to write to 
A. H. Latimer, care of this magazine. 


YENTZER, GEORGE H.—Hie left his home in 1914, and 
his family and friends have heard nothing of him since that 
time. He is forty-two years old, nearly six feet tall, and 
has blue eyes, brown hair, and a fair complexion. One 
front tooth is broken. He was a good cheesemaker, and 
had worked in @ condensery. Was also a good farmer and 
teamster, and it is thought that he may have gone West 
or to Canada. His mother has grieved very much over bis 
absence, and ig longing to see him. She has been failing 
in health since he went away, and is afraid that she may 
not live to see him he does not come home soon. If 
she could know where he is and what he is doing, and 
feel Cas that he is leading a good life, she would b 
happ’ If any of our readers can _ help to lighten the 
eeuroa of this anxious — they will do a kindness that 
will never be forgotten Any news whatever of her absent 
gon will be gladly and thankfully received. Mrs. Mary PF. 
Bailey, care of this magazine. 


FALKLAND, JOSEPH.—He was last heard of in Loa 
don, England, when he was wtih the Canadian forces. Be- 
fore that time he was in the United Staes army. Any on 
knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to ° 
Pigot, care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, HOWARD.—He was last heard ef in May, 1917, 
when he was staying with W. A. Reid, in Kansas City, 
Kansis. Any information as to his whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by M. D. Taylor, Box 263, Forest City, 
North Carolina, 


DALY, MRS. MAMIE, or her husband, JAMES. Their 
former address was Thirty-sixth Street and Seventh Avre- 
nue, New York. Their present address is wanted by an old 
friend. Vera, care of this magazine. 


HOPE, FRED.—-He is about seventeen years old, fire 
feet six inches tall, with red hair and blue eyes, and was 
last heard of in Detroit, Michigan. He left Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on May 6, 1919. His brother will be vey 
grateful to any one who can tell him where Fred is at th 
present time. D. L. Hope, 59 North Thornwell Street, 
Clinton, South Carolina, 


SMITH, EDITH. oa pd last heard of in Huntington, 


Long Island, in 19 was taken by some people 
named Warren, but left them and went back to her mother. 
She afterward married, but her husband’s name is not 
known, She is the daughter of Derrick I. and Agnes Tem 
Smith. Her parents are both dead and her sister is anxious 
to find her. Any information will be gratefully received. 
Mrs. Murella Smith Jermyn, 1226 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WITTGENFELD, GEORGE D., sometimes known as James 
Morgan or George Trout He was last heard from in Las 
Angeles in 1919. He fs eighteen years old, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. is cousin would like 
to hear from him and will greatly appreciate any information 
as to his present address. Benjamin 8. Trout, 620 Clinton 
Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as s00m 
as possible. 


Bailey, Mrs. George 

Barry, 

Bitta, 

Bulmer, 

Busby, Morton J, 

Ceaser, Fran Sweeney, Mrs. 

Collins, seorge burgh) 

Crawford, pm ky ‘Milton Traver, William H. 

Dyer. goes ohn Urich, Helen D. 

earl, Mrs. . de re . 

Gaines, Lester T. Vanora, oe 

Humer. Edward Vassail, Mrs. W. F. 
Viennas, Mrs. John 


Morgan, Fred A. 
Mullen, George Wilhelm, E. M. 


Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 

(River 
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never-failing laxa- 
A tive—gentle in 
action and absolutely 
sure. They give quick, 
natural relief, and it is 
never necessary to in- 
crease the dose. 


anaemia 





naturally 
and form 
no habit 


8 tor 1O€ 
14 for 15¢ 


FREE SAMPLE L2i® 


E want you to try Orderlies. One have ever used. For free sample, fill in 
trial will prove them to he the most this coupon ard mail to United Drug Com- 


effective and fentlest-acting laxative you pany, Dert. A, Posten, Mass. 
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, LOOK AROUND! 
EVERYBODYS USING 


WHITING “ADAMS BRUSHES 


o-round of Brushes. 
een” p-. an of kinds and sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Your dealer sells them or will quickly get them for you. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING « J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


rush Makers for Over — and the se oe in she World. 


mee IR 












Don’t : Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 


invention, the wonderful | 
new discovery that re- | 
lieves rupture will be | 


sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 






























; t us a won 
Sent on trial Nee it. FREE to * vs Tink Bri inite Stone wit 
Protected by U. S. pat- in advance. All the fire and brilliance of a perfect d 
pooh Catalogue and go ful han i m ie and eng o rold setting 
ure blanks mailed free. Sen « 
name and address today. MONEY eon In Ht CAN TELL A RRILNITE 
“ ROM A eNUENI DIAMOND 
Brooks Appliance Co., 232 p State St., Marshali, Mich. Your choice of rings shown or searf pin. State ring 
boats Mica I strip f paver long en ugh to meet over 
joint of r seg eked yf arrival de y 4 
We guarantee to re deh d your money in te n das 
} Otherwise pene ‘ 1 month for five month 
| money write "TOD AY 
BRILNITE. DIAMONDS. 5 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 172, Chicago 
DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 
our famous Hawaiian im 
he greatest a very the wor 
wi We w send a 
« f. rit 
ay f " 
ver posta t 





aule tnd sine of ines 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept4!? 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


AFTER 


cy—for the sore throat, the APL EASINGLY written 1 book et 



































painful cough, the irritating for those near past mid idle 
a hoarsenessthat comessosud- life. It concerns a simple, fo treatment 
> denly— Fiso’s should alwavs that cannot interfere with daily work or doctors 
> be ke pt handy to prevent care. It has delighted thousands, is rescribed 
Ny these little ills from crowing by hundreds of physicians and in rsed by 
big. It is good for young and intelligent laymen all over the world Not 4 
old. Contains no opiate. book about infectious diseases but holes me 
Buy it today. truth Just say: Send me, free of all charge, 

. ° 
3Se at your druggist’s *PROS' v om: Ld OLOGY 

If depressed in sj backache, atica of 


hase 


isturbed 


tender feet ann 
if bladder weakr 





slumber undermine your health, you will 
bless this book. Do it now before u forget 
where you saw this notice. For « plete in- 
formatior ention your health fault 





THE ELECTRO IHERMAL CO., 33-D, Kirk Bldz., Steubenville, 0 



























With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


No wonder the fat 
men chuckled 












Sa 
1 SWELLED with pride 


THE FAT man next to me. 


WAS READING one. 


OF MY cigarette ads 


. 


ANDI felt bien chuckle 


* 


NOW No one had ever 


PRAISED THAT ad 
sol had to as] 

IF HE liked it. 

AND HE said, “Sure.” 


AND LAUGHED some more 
‘teen HE said, 


. 


“Look HERE” and pointed 
AND WHERE I'd written 
“PURE TOBACCO.” 

THE PRINTER had set 


~ 


“PURE VABASCO. " 


. 


AND THAT’ 8. why the man. 
THOUGHT. MY ad 


WAS HOT stuff. 


BUT THEN he said. 


“FORGET THE ads. 
I NEVER send * 





aed Li 


4 BUT LEMME tell you. 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT. 
THEY OUGHT to say. 
ABOUT THAT cigarette. 

AND THAT is this. 

THEY SATISFY. ig 

AND DARNED if I don’t think. 
HE REALLY believed. 

HE WAS giving me. 
SOMETHING NEW! 





be can blame it on the 
printer if you don’t see 
‘*They Satisfy’’ in a Chester- 
field advertisement. 3ut be 
sure of this—you’ll find it in 
the cigarette every time. Won- 
derful Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos, wonderfully blended— 
it sounds easy. But you'll find 
nothing else like Chestertield. 
That blend can't be copied, 





















Kiggettn tigers Pleas 
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Genui 


Veen 0 













we ee 


For Headache Insist upon a T° 
Pain, Colds **Bayer package,** a 
Neuralgia which contains ' 
Toothache safe, proper A 
Earache Directions. ve 
Lumbago Proved safe by oa 
Rheumatism millions. L 






If y 

the: 

iS] ie 

Y N ten! 

N cons 

NJ 0 

pe — oat - 
Bayer” introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. nor 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirip ‘a the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


woOrSUIT 


= WO to 01 measure, 
payable after received. 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor- 


~ 















= mare Howard, lina 


or any watch you ahid. Easy Payment 












ing, $20 saving, all guaranteed o1 
no pi 'y. SAMPLES FREE. [very | and 30 days Free Trial. Send for & 
man should write at once for our 
beautiful free book of cloth samples 
and correct fashions explaining 
everything. Write letter or postal; 11° pages wonderful values, diam 
just say, “Send me your samples,’ atc welry, up-to-datede 
and get everything by return mail eWav.vou will new 
FREE. — Important to every man to 


Write today sure. 














Months to Pay. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
pricy your 1923 “Ranger” at once 


Dept D115, CHICAGO, ILL. { 
‘ - cana | 12 
7 Minny Min money for the small monthly 


payments an ‘our Easy Payment Pian. Parents 
often advance first small payment to help their 
boysalong. FACTORY TO RIDER wholesale 
pric b phe b 1g me odel factorics. 44 Styles, 
colors and s r famous Ranger line. 

DELIVERED. FREE ‘ON 30 pays’ TRIAL. We 
ship by prep aid erpress. bicycle and 











Ask your dealer for 


| terms that's cash or ensy piaymer aM, abe no ris 


N : \ re) | amps, b ee els 8 er d eauinme ent 
OWOPL WS eS aS 
? Ge MEAD © CYCLE COMPANY pty 


Oent. 0-4 CHICAGO, ILL, Agents. 










Favorite 


Magazine oad 
UKULELE ‘via Suita, viata, Mandela 


Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo re Baal 













l 5 opy, a gres 
On y 2 Cc the C py but a great Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, Tof# 
. me been 0 Puvils in each locality, we ive @ $20 superb Violin, Mandolia, 
pleasure and a big surprise! Uso'~le, Guitar, Hawalin Guitar. Cornet. Tenor Banjo or Banjos 
> lote iy Sree. ve yok -harge for lessons only, We guarantee 
ces > et Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligstie® 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept. 610 CHICAGO, lle 





Please mention tl I izine when answering advertisements 










11st 


OW 


“any Elgin 
Tr Watch 







10 — Trial 


New, thin model 







ited 20- 
year guarantee. 

Decide for yourself. Year 

If you keep it, this Guar- 

B watch may be paid & 
i- anteed | 
Chain Gold 
and Od Filled 
“= Case 


A gold filled knife 
and chain, abso 
wer tree with 

er. State if 
yon wi Lemeonet 


he in 
I tens, ‘or veat 


Less Than 7c a Day 


value in America, return 
itat our expense and your 
deposit will be be refunded 
immediately. If you de- 
cide to buy, send $2.00 a 
month until $22.50 is paid. 


Order Today 
-On Trial je. sissies 


noyance. State which chain you wish. This offer 
mited. Act now. Send your name toda 


Ours on pore catalos a shows more than 2000 hentia 
namonds, W and Jewelry. Write for ttnow, 


J. M. LYON & CO.., ot. 


If you are pleased when 





consider it the greatest 


Remember, you are 
not obligated to buy 
when you order on 
trial. Just send your 





































born with deformed 
was eleven years old he 
' * 

Was bro >the MeLain Sanitarium 


feet. Whe as 








Less 1 th’s treatment secured 
the re His mother says: 
er arrived home and we 
oe ce Lernens teet hing s 
‘ 4) surprise 
( Ar 
Crippled Children 
The M im is a thorough! 


Shaned t stitution devoted ex 

treatment of Club Feet 
Spinal Diseases and 
» Disease, Wry Neck. ete 

nd in children and youns 
Deformities and Par- 
of References,” free. 









Book 












McLAIN| ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


0331 













his n zine 


lease mention 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise! "| 





“Why, that’s the third increase 
I’ve had in a year! It just shows 
what special training will do for a 
man.” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 


How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to 
bring you more money? Isn’t it better to 
start now than to wait for years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? 


One hour after Ai iy each night 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home will pre pare you for the 
— you want in the work you like 
est. 





Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove 
it. Without cost, without obligation, just 
mark and mail this coupon, 


——  —— — <n Gee TEAR OUT HERE See eee eee eee eee coe 


INTERNATIONAL | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
92-C, SCRANTON 
Explain, em... ped 98 me, how I can posed ~ the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
LJ Electric Lighting and Railways 
D Electric Wiring 
p: Telegraph rapeet 


Telephone Work 
= HANICAL ENGINEER 





4 SALESMANSHIP 
_) ADVERTISING 

\) Window Trimmer 
})Show Card Writer 

— 

(J Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 


Mechanical Draftsman all LUST “ “3 TING 





Machine Shop Practice _| Cartoonic 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
'Gas Saute Operating ivate Secretary 
OLVIL ENGINEER Ld “ROORKERPER 
Surveying and Mapping s ae nographer and Typist 
|) MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER (Cert. Public Accountant 
EsTaTionany ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
(| Marine Engineer L Railway ee ountant 
Lj) Commercial Law 
= Goop ENGLISH 
\) Teacher 


| Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 

| Railway Mail Clerk 

) AUTOMOBILE or ERATING 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

LJ Structural Engineer 

LJ PLL MBING AND HEATING 


ixrchiver and Builder 











L)Sheet Metal Worker al hate Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. vigation C) Spanish 
CHEMIST 5 AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics _) Poultry Raising Italian 
N 


t 
Occ ups ation 
Street 
and No 


City — 





State 
Canadians may ser 7T-26-1@ 
Iaternational Corre spor ndence “Bc shuols, Me mntreat Cunude 











“| Now Hear 
Clearly” You, Too, Can Hear! 


h i Oped Oe wer ifthe 
results ol 
we feel perfee 
erson, without 
it our to ; 


! k, 
1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


hearing 
t cost 





hard of 
ard ¢ 


Just write ayinig t y are 


RN 


today and vince yourself—you ne to decid 
Dictograph Products Corp. 
1442 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 








Good-bye to Gray Hair! 


Here’s the way to stop it 














This way is easy, quick and sure, and it 
Works a transformation You simply coml 
a ear, colorless liquid through your ai 
in from 4 to S days the gray disappears and ~ 
the natural 0 return rhis colorless 
liquid the triumph of modern science, which has 
produced a true restorer. 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
We prove the truth of the Statement with a 
il bottle, sent free if you fill out and mail in the 
n Full) direction ind a application 
mb ne with it rry it on a lock her 
ta ill ized bottle fro vou t r direct 
n Don't a pt imitation 
Mary T. Goldman, 110 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
a cr oe = a 
i. © send me r FREE. trial bottle of Mary T. ¢ an's I ( { 
Re h Special Comb. Lam not ate any w « 
uy ¢ my he : 
3 black t black 1 t : 
I ! 
8 tow ‘ ! 
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‘Deformitiel! 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or enti 
cured bythe PhiloBurtMetho |B 

The 40,000 cases successfully | 
treated in our experience ¢ | 
over nineteen years is absolute | 

proof of this statement. 

e aA No matter how serious you | 
Sac deformity, no matter what trea. | 
ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has | 
made well and happy. We will prove the value | 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case, | 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run_ no risk there is no 
reason why you should not accept our 
offer at once. The photographs here 
show how light, cool, elastic and easily 
adjustable the Philo Burt Applianceis — 
how cifferent from the old torturing 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or deformed spines it 
brings almost immeaiatereliefevenin 
the most serious cases. You owe it to 

ourself to investigate it thoroughly. 
he price is within reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book today and 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so 
we Can give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT CO. 















; 
| 



















L, 105-2000 Fellows Temple - Jamestown, &- ¥- 








ee at ano, 


i Pick the Job You} 






Explain how I can qualify for positions checked 
Architect ° Lawyer 
$5.000 to $15,000 | $5.000 to $15,000 
Building Contractor Mechanical # » 
$5,000 to $10,000 | 







Automobile Engineer 
$4,000 te $10,000 
Automobile Repairman 
$2,500 to $4,000 





loyment Manager 

$4,000 to $10,000 

Steam Engineer 
$2 





Civil Engineer 
$5.000 to $15,000 















Draftsman and Designer Tele 
$2,500 to $4,000 





High School Graduate 
In Two Years 


Fire Insurance Expert 
$3,006 ! 













You want one of the big jobs listed above. You 
You want 


want promotion and constantly increasing salar 
your position to be permanent You say: “Ot course I do, but 
how There is no secret formula for success. You will be 


surprised how easy it is to get ahead, once you are shown 


heck the job you want, send us the coupon and we will 


ut obligation to you. how to get the job you want 


DEPT G*2192 





MERICAN SCHOOL ef CORRESPONDENCE 
HICAGO 
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ORK, in homes or 


factory, means dust. 


Luden’s make 
work easier. 
Clear nose 
and throat. 


Always good for coughs 
and colds—pure menthol 
and eleven other ingre- 
dients make them so. 
WM. H. LUDEN 


In Reading, Pa., Since 1881 





Cuticura Soap 


DON'T SHOUT | Will Help You 
eat Clear pa Skin 


res nor rubber Can 
UE ‘ youne or old. Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 26c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 





uM aw Phone for tt 


“DEAF | DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


4 e hwes ~ if aad d Head Noises 








ars what glasses are to 
haat tor Free eS 
ar aw ido it for ry 
Cannot be seen ¢ 
is caused by ( 
Wholly Dest ; . 
easy to take « ‘Unseen Comforts.’ n- 
expensive Write for. Bookice and my sworn 


HE MORLEY Co., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila gtatement of how Ir ered my hearing. 
A. Q. LEONARD 


70 Sth Avenue ° New York Cig 


A 4 a . 
DS y 
y elegance and 
a artistic beauty, 
our Diamond Rings 
are unsurpassed 
@RED qf 


Send for Free L ftis Catalog 


There are 12 uieeteny edt ase sof Diame ches, Jewelry, etc 


Whate you sele ill be t, ali charges aid. 
amine the artiale sight in your own hands. 
fifth purchase price and keep it; balance in 8 equal montt ayh me r 


» Splendid bargains i 
The Best Gift of All ADiamond Ring Watches = eae auénennee’ 
Beautiful ring any stvle ° re watcher on credit oe, aslowas 

mounting. Sr values ¢ 0. $2.50 a Mo 

$60, $85, $125 up Ez RTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 


Stores in Leading Citics. Dept. K222 108 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINO 





azine when answering advertisements 
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Five years ago he was a subordinate. Today 
he is dictating policies in a large corporation. 
Some of his former mates say it was luck—others 
talk of favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show it was training which 
put this man into an officership. He saw that 
training was all he needed to pass from the high 
stool in the outer office to the big mahogany desk 
in the private room. He realized that the only 
men who are ‘‘held down’’ are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle 
Coupon 

This man got his start by sending a coupon 
like the one below. It brought him complete in- 
formation about the LaSalle lan of training un 
cer experts during spare time—a plan which or 
ganizes and simplifies the tl edge and ex: 
perience of hundreds of the country’s best busi- 
ness authorities. Along with this information 
came evidence—copies of hundreds of letters— 
from men who also were formerly in subordinate 
positions but who had been advanced thru LaSalle 
training. He enrolled, got this training and 
quickly won promotion. 


This Training for Every 


Ambitious Man 


LaSalle experts have helped more than 250,000 
ambitious men to get the specialized knowledge 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 265-R 
Please send me catal 

low. Alsoa copy of your book, 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Audi- 
tor, Comptroller, Public Ac- 
aaa Cost ccountant, 


PERSONNEL & EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Employers, Em- 
ployment Managers, Execu- 
tives, Industrial Engineers. 
MODERN FOREMANSHIP: 
Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces 
—for Foremen, Sub-Foremen, 
Contractors, Shop Superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Oh NDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
sate EFFICIENCY: Train- 
ing for Production Managers 
Department Heads, and all 
those desiring training in the 
48 factors of efficiency 


oO LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consul- 
tation Service for Business Men. 

WB) eatoly BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 

|W fee Sy AND FINANCE: 
beige for executive itions 
in Banks and Financial Institu- 


Name Present Position..... 





azine 


mat 





and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X be- 
**Ten Years’ Promotion ln One;"’ all without obi 


we 


which commands the high salaries. Every 


more than 50,000 new members enroll. rah 
*‘Big Business”’ is constantly complaining of of 
scarcity of men qualified for executive — S 


LaSalle gives every man the chance to train for adv 
ment. It enro!ls young fellows just beginning their ca 
it gives a new impetus to the man already started. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


In your leisure time at home you get the benefit of thea 
bined knowledge of noted business authorities in the kint 
work for which you wish to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special artice 
receive is based upon the actual experience of an aut 
pre-eminent in that particular subject. Every pointism 
clear and easy to understand. Any person of averages) 
and education can take up and successfully followa 
course in specialized business training. 


Records Made by LaSalle Trained Me 


From 50 to 2,000 or more students and graduates ct! 
found with many of the largest corporations such as Stan 
Oil Co., Pennsylvania System, For otor , Internad 
Harvester Co., U. S. Steel, Swift & Co., etc., while my 
other important business organizations have from 50 tol 
more occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


5 

Send the coupon. Mark it to indicate the course which™§ - 
ticularly interests you and you will receive full informag 
about the LaSalle Problem Method of training, the mod 
cost and our easy terms. We will also send free our fas 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ a book that bas) 
an inspiration to more than 250,000 ambitious men. Seo 
your copy now. 

Which course shall we tell you about? 
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Chicago, Ill. 


ation to me. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Official, Mana- 
erial, Sales and Executive 
‘ositions. 

BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING: Training for positions as 
Correspondent, Mail Sales Di- 
rector, and executive letter- 
writing positions. 

TRAFFIC teat ad — 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for posi ios as Rail- 
road anc Industrial Traffic Man- 





ono 


OFT Ss SPEAKIN 
Training in the exe of for 
t Speec' i 
Saleamen, "reaver Le 
Politicians, Clubmen, et. 
rea ha 
cc 
: Boart © 


D¥ances 
Prepares for State 


EB es me 
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Institute Examinations. 
ager, ete COMMERCIAL SPAN, P t 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: Cirraining for position oe } 
Training for Business Corres- n Correspondent | with 
pondents and Copy Writers. ish speaking countries alu 
mo 
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Brings Hartman’s Elegant 7-piece Suite 


Richly Upholstered Backs and Seats, Beautiful New Design 


Without doubt the greatest bargain in Mission furniture. Sent for only $1 down and 
on 30 days free trial. If notsatisfied, send it back and we wi!l refund the $1 and pay 
freight both ways. If youkeepit, pay balance, only $3.00 monthly—over ayeartopay, 


Take Over a Full Year to Pay 


This splendid suite consists of large Arm Rocker, 
Arm Chair, Sewing Rocker, Side Chair, Library Table, Upholstered 
Tabourette and Book Blocks—all beautifully finished, Seats and Backs 
fumed in a rich shade of brown, neatly waxed Very massive and welt braced 
very durable. Rocker and chairs seats and backs are richly upholstered in imitation 
Spanish brown leather, well padded for comfort. Kears of backs are also upholstered 
with same material as front. Chairs and tably areset on “domes of silence."” hoc 

















































and Arm Chair about 46 inches high and have seats 19x] jin. Backs 22in. fromseat. Sewing 
Rocker and Side Chair about 34 in. ae hy! seats 16x16 in., back 2) in. from seat 
24x 361 stands ir 
Extra Large iii) iics'o irene: square Pane my 
Table 2°82 20"! Taboure tte top, 10x10 ‘fa HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 
e inches. Height 16 inches ook Blocks large and = becca rote g a Ave. ee 3c63 Chicago 
’ ne avy hae cares without delay (fully ban ‘knocked down the e Living Room Suite 
fr h rom Chicago warehouse or factory in Net MA d. I eed av d trial 
Or Shimiive vee ight about 180 pounds If not satisfied wi t ‘pit back and you will refund my 
derNo. 1 10CMA15. Pa 39.95. Pay only $1 down. Balance $3. 00 monthly. $1 and pay freight both wava ¢ If | keep it, 1 will pay 
mn The great free 4 pag Cat $3 00 per mon th intil the price, $39.95, is paid 
| FREE | ee Catalog 7M 7S rt 
, and os azing ba.gains in furnitur rugs, linoleum , Stoves DERMAD. sc 00ccecccssavcesce ee occccccocecs 
luminum w: lishes, washing machines, sewing ms ac hines 
tu: are 1 . nd cream ee pe are sonics e rye a ol a Gaay Oe A RN ee Pe ee ry ee ee ee FT ats 
monthly poy nt te rms. 30 days’ trial. Saat anadd oe let bring | AGUPOBB .ccccccccccceseeeeeeeeeeerecsceceseessnccee . 
FURNITURE & CARPET CO. Bl Diccninenennctienses Bos No......008 coeee 
3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 3063 Chicago Stat 
Copyrighted. 1921, by Hartman's, Chicago TOWD. .ccccccssccccccceccesseesuesesess De nccceceveesee 








COLGATE’ 





We took the rub out of shaving 
originally away back in 1903 


yeasts 'S Shaving Soap produces a lather 
that softensthe ] rd, without any rubbing 
in with the hinge! I sall ir face, 
when you pi } ave, as 1} y : were 
limbering up a cl ink of putty \ ceep your 
fingers out otf the lathe r compl ‘ We 
have been giving this advice seventeen 
years. 


The use of Colgate’s Shaving Stick makes it 
unnecessary to do any mussy rubbing in with 
the fingers. Working up the lather under the 
brush softens the beard thoroughly and makes 


shay Ing easy. 


For shaving economy, use Colgate’s “Handy 
Grip.” When the : p is wi flown, unscrew 


the stub and put in a Colgate Refill. Moisten 
and press the small bit of the old stick upon 


the end of the new, thus using a// the oap. * 


It means 50 extra, comfortabl: have 
70%, 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. C 199 Fulton St., New York \ te y) 
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